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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 





Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2012 with funding from 
internet archive 


http://archive.org/details/architecturaldig56aprlosa 
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Another exquisite conversation piece 


f 
or your home. 


DA AVENUE © BUICK @) 


plane tickets to the town where she was born: $1200 


train to the house where she grew up: $63 


pints at the pub where she met your dad: $8 


finally understanding where your mother was coming from: 
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Platinum MasterCard’ has a high spending limit 


for the things that matter. 


Platinum MasterCan 


there are some things money can’t buy. 


for everything else there’s MasterCard.” 
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www. mastercard.com 
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OPPOSITES ATTRACT COLLECTION: 
Floating Petals: Amethyst, Sapphire, 
Ruby, Smokey Topaz and Smokey Quartz 
by Sally Sirkin Lewis 


Toll free (877) 207-5130 


www.jrobertscolt.com 
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100 Years of Design, Architecture 


and Personalities from the 
Pages of Architectural Digest 


Introduction to each decade by Paul Goldberger 


JUAN BASSEGODA NONELL 


PAGE 264 
Gisa, Stickle, Edith Wharton, Theodore 


Roosevelt, Antoni Gaudi, Paul Cézanne... 


THE FRICK COLLECTION, NEW Y' 
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PAGE 282 
Pablo Picasso, John D. Rockefeller, fosef 
Hoffmann, Frank Lloyd Wright... 


BAS BAY YJ 


CUNNINGHAM 


PAGE 296 


Mies van der Rohe, James Foyce, Eileen 
Gray, Rudolph Valentino, Adolf Loos... 














NORMAN MCGRATH 


RUSSELL MAC! 


JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 





LFAJIUS PAGE 318 
Katharine Hepburn, fean-Michel Frank, Le 
Corbusier, Syrie Maugham, Piet Mondrian... 





LYtUS PAGE 336 
Philip Fobnson, Elsie de Wolfe, Jimmy 
Stewart, Dorothy Draper, Charles Eames.. 





L7FIUS PAGE 350 
Piero Fornasetti, John Fowler, Christian 
Dior, Marlon Brando, George Nelson... 





ALAN WEINTRAUB 





17 OU IS PAGE 366 | 
John Lautner, Andy Warhol, Sophia Loren, 
Madeleine Castaing, Wilham Pablmann... 





RICHARD CHAMPION/COURTESY MARIO BUATTA 


LF /U PAGE 380 
Mark Hampton, Michael Taylor, Claes 
Oldenburg, Robert Venturi, Sister Parish... 





DERRY MOORE 


LFOVUDS PAGE 402 
Frank Gehry, Ralph Lauren, Steven i 
berg, Michael Graves, David Easton... 
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17 7'\ PAGE 430 
xe d Johnson, Re m Koolhaas, David Bowie, 
Richard Meier, Winona Ryder... 


continued on page 12 
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{tlas watch, Swiss-made with quartz movement in sterling silver or eighteen karat gold, from $995 to $2,500. 





TIFFANY & CO. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


WILL MCINTYRE 


GUuEST SPEAKERS PAGE 32 
Kurt Vonnegut, Maya Angelou, William 
Styron, Fohn Updike, Fames Baldwin... 


LOUISE DAHL-WOLFE/COURTESY STALEY-WISE GALLERY 


STYLE LEADERS PAGE 74 
Pauline de Rothschild, Coco Chanel, Charles 
de Beistegui, Diana Vreeland, Kitty Miller... 
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ARTISTS’ PORTRAITS PAGE 94 
joan Miro, Georgia O Reel, Marc Cha- 
gall, Andrew W ‘yet, Louise Nevelson... 














TONY SOLURI 


THE COLLECTORS 





PAGE 126 


Queen Elizabeth, Leo Castelli, Peggy 
Guggenheim, Billy Wilder... 


MARTIN REICHENTHAL 


DESIGN PERSPECTIVES 





PAGE 180 


T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, Van Day Truex, 
Brendan Gill, Stanley Barrows... 
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UNIQUE DESIGNS 





PAGE 210 


\ Some of Our Most Unusual Features, 
from Yurts to Yachts 
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26 LETTERS 
28 Epiror’s LETTER 
255 AD ELECTRONICA: O PIONEERS! 
The Millennial Metamorphosis Began Years Ago 
By Nicholas von Hoffman TO FIND CONDE NAST 
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If bark is the ultimate protection for wood, 


we've got the next best thing. The solid wood frames 


of Andersen® casement windows are shielded from the 


elements by vacuum-formed vinyl cladding that’s as 








attractive as it is durable. It’s one of the 


eC lear Pi ne 


Tnteriors 


& 


many exclusives OF System, 
a uniquely Andersen way of building, backing and 
servicing windows. Weatherproof. Worryproof. 
Timeproof. A system built to make Mother Nature 


proud. Maybe even a lictle jealous. 


To learn more, call 1-800-426-4261, ext. 32/5: 


“Worry proof. ‘Cimeproof. 


9015 Call 1-800-426-4261 for a copy of the Andersen 20/10 year warranty. “Andersen,” the Andersen 
aS loga and “Perma-Shield” are registered trademarks of Andersen Corporation. Copyright 1999. All rights reserved. 
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19th century Ferahan Sarouk, Dft. Sin. x 12ft. 6in. — The originality of this raordinary carpet 


exemplifies the great range of our worldclass collection. 


True art ts timeless 


Inquiries & color catalog ($10), call 1-800-441-1332 
6087 Claremont Avenue, Oakland, CA USA 94618 


Serving a discriminating inte 





rnational clientele from the beautiful San Francisco area. 
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Some pieces of antique furniture are intriguing 
because of the secrets they reveal only to their owner. 





Like this. 


Who was the craftsman inspired enough to create a piece of furniture that would 
look like a chest of drawers but work like a desk? We don’t know his name, but in 18th 
and 19th-century England there must have been ten thousand like him. Come and see 
the results of their skill and imagination, on display every day but Tuesday throughout 

the 17 showrooms at Mill House of Woodbury. 
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e e 
Mill House Antiques 
1964 THIRTY-FIVEYEARS OF CHOICE 1999 
1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
luesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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Decorators Source 
Over 65 Years 


Discover beautiful custom 
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own individual environment. 

Visit our trade showroom and 
select from our vast collection of 
Formal and Country Furnishings 
SC) mB IAP TU TM MUO TUCMM CUTAN OTB ROHS 
Trebeeley iio 

Each item is carved by hand in 
the classic design of the period and 
sign by the woodcarver; uphol- 
stered pieces are finished to your 
specifications with hand-tied coil 
SULT Ae THOMA IR ULO RCO UT TE 


Complete Design Service. 


Workshop On Premises 


Mon.-Fri. 10-6 (Thur. 10-8) 
Sat.-Sun. 11-5 
111 E. 27 Street NY NY 10016 
: 212-686-1760 
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“YOUR DECEMBER 1998 ISSUE WILL BE QUITE AN 
ADDITION TO MY SINATRA MEMORABILIA.” 


Being a devotee of Frank Sinatra, I had 
to write and compliment you on “AD 
Exclusive: Frank Sinatra” in the Decem- 
ber 1998 issue. I loved all the photos 
and the text regarding his Palm Springs 
desert compound. I would have liked to 
see more of the house, though, such as 
the kitchen. It will be quite an addition 
to my Sinatra memorabilia, which I’ve 
collected for more than thirty-five 
years. He was the very best! 

Nancy Powers 

TAYLor, MICHIGAN 


Since Architectural Digest always pho- 
tographs objects of beauty, I wondered 
why you featured the house of Frank 
Sinatra. I knew he loved the color or- 
ange, but to load a house with only one 
color is garish. The furnishings didn’t 
do a thing at all for me, and I'll bet his 
wife was glad to get rid of the place. 
Dororuy KEARN 

SONOMA, CALIFORNIA 


He certainly did it his way. Frank Si- 
natra’s compound was full of lots of 
photos and posters of him, no other art- 
work than his, no important furniture, 
no objets d’art, not even flowers. His 
bedroom reminded me of an updated, 
orange version of Vincent van Gogh’s 
bedroom in Arles. His decorator said 
she “couldn’t quite get the orange out 
of him.” I agree, and may I add, they 
never could quite get the Hoboken 
out of him either. 

LAUREN W. LOEBL 

Fort LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


After many, many years as a subscriber 
to Architectural Digest, I still look for- 
ward to receiving it each month. How- 
ever, I was very disappointed with the 
cover of the December issue. Please 
leave the celebrities to other magazines 
and continue to feature the beautiful 
interiors and architecture that your 
readers expect. 

J. DRAPER PHILLIPS 

Tipp City, On10 


Your article “Customs: Parting Words” 
(December) by Brendan Gill reminded 
me of a long-ago memory. When Jack 
Kennedy was a senator, we had some 
dates in New York City, and he invited 
me to stay at his home when I was in 
Georgetown (to visit an old roommate 
of mine who had married and lived 
there). One of the first things he 
showed me was the guest book. Natu- 
rally, some well-known names were in 
there, and he was very proud of it. That 
was our last date; six weeks later he an- 
nounced his engagement to Jackie. Jack 
was a perfect gentleman with me, and I 
have very fond memories of our dates. I 
forgot, however, to sign his guest book. 
PAMELA HAUPTFLEISCH 

Summit, NEW JERSEY 


Some days after work when I shut down 
my computer, I’m pulling my hair out. 
But when Architectural Digest arrives, 
I’m smiling. I wanted to relate that I es- 
pecially enjoyed “Minimalist Tones for 
Malta” (January 1999). It reminded me 
of the year I lived in Madrid—and of 
some exquisite memories. 

ParriciA GAUDET 

New ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Many a time I am tempted to write to 
you for one reason or another, but on re- 
ceiving the January issue, I just couldn’t 
help myself. Magnificent! From Ken- 
ya to Malta, Mykonos to Indonesia, the 
Red Sea to Mexico and so forth. Che bel- 
lezza! It makes me so happy to con- 
template that beautiful mix of God’s 
creation and man’s talent! 

Exsa SorIA DE BOWMAN 

LOVELAND, OHIO 


As a follower of technology and as a 
general reader, I can’t think of any 
magazine articles that are wittier or bet- 
ter written than Nicholas von Hoff- 
man’s AD Electronica column. Simply, 
well done! 

MicHaeL CONSTANTINIDES 

Nicosia, Cyprus 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 
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EDITOR’S LETTER 






Our goal for this special issue was to create a 
wy decade-by-decade visual journey through a cen- 
tury of design, architecture and personalities 
from the unique resource of our pages. Would 
that be possible? To find out, we reviewed every 
photograph in every article that had ever appeared in Architec- 
tural Digest. From the tens of thousands of images, we selected 391. 
We also chose an additional 154 for our columns. (If you’re curious 
about which issue each photograph came from, consult the index on 
page 472.) We then asked our brilliant contributing writer and 
Pulitzer Prize-winning architecture critic, Paul Goldberger, to 
provide an introduction to each decade. His ten brief essays form an 
incisive narrative that ties the issue together. 








KENNETH NOLAND 





Is the record complete? No single issue of any magazine could tell 
the whole story. But we do hope that our Twentieth Century issue 
suggests the contours of the extraordinary cultural adventure of the 
past one hundred years. We hope, too, that it conveys the full scope 
of Architectural Digest’s editorial vision. 

Next October we will stretch that vision even further, when we 
introduce Architectural Digest Motoring. A magazine like no 
other, Motoring will bring all the intelligence and style of Archi- 
tectural Digest to the adventures made possible by automobiles. 


Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 
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VOICES OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
WRITERS ON SUBJECTS CLOSE TO HOME 


All design and architecture arises from fun- 
damental human needs. While photogra- 
phers are adept at recording the living 
spaces that result from those needs, writers 
alone can explore the issues of identity, aspi- 
ration and emotion that are tangled up 
in the decisions we make about how and 
where we live. 

In our coverage of design, Architectural 
Digest has valued the word as much as 
the image. Some of the world’s best writers 
have contributed to our pages, and their 
pieces have lifted the general discussion in- 


to realms not traditionally associated with 
design magazines. This added literary di- 


mension has provided readers with a larger 


context in which to consider the achieve- 
ments of designers and architects. 

On the following pages are excerpts from 
a wide range of authors who have written 
for Architectural Digest. Novelists, poets, 
journalists, historians, they are among the 
most distinguished voices of the late twenti- 
eth century. With humor and sharp person- 
al insight, each affirms the supreme impor- 
tance of place in our lives. 








KurRT VONNEGUT 
O MATTER WHERE I AM, AND EVEN IF 
I have no clear idea where I am, 
and no matter how much trouble I may 
be in, I can achieve a blank and shining 
serenity if only I can reach the very 
edge of a natural body of water. The 
very edge of anything from a rivulet to 
an ocean says to me: “Now you know 
where you are. Now you know which 
way to go. You will soon be home now.” 
—The Lake, June 1988 





OKE: WHEN I EMERGE IN MY AUTOMO- 
Jit from the Manhattan end of the 
Midtown Tunnel after a weekend in 
Sagaponack, where I have been treated 
by the natives with the politeness ac- 
corded to a member of an army of occu- 
pation, my windshield is smeared at 
once with something like library paste 
or worse by persons demanding to be 
paid for this service. 
I say this: “It’s nice to be home and 
among my own people again.” 
—Skyscraper National Park 
November 1987 


WILL MCINTYRE 


MayAa ANGELOU . 


Y LAST MARRIAGE WAS MADE IN 

heaven. The musical accompani- 
ment was provided by Gabriel, and the 
angels were so happy ten thousand of 
them danced on the head of a pin. It was 
the marriage to end all my marriages. 
My husband had gone to architecture 
school and was a builder; in fact, in 
Britain, where he lived, he was called 
a master builder. We married in Los 
Angeles and he bought old homes and 
rebuilt them and sold them. We then 
moved to Sonoma County, where he 
found old houses in downtown Santa 
Rosa and refurbished them, returning a 
genteel, polished look to old Victorians 
and modernizing 1930s bungalows. Af- 
ter several years of rapturous married 
life we moved to Pacific Palisades, into a 
futuristic condo that had thrust its liv- 
ing room out over the California canyon 
with a daring and an insouciance usually 
to be found only in a practiced drunk 
pretending sobriety. There in that very 
expensive and posh settlement my mar- 
riage began to flounder. 


—A House Can Hurt, A Home 
Can Heal, May 1994 


continued on page 36 
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VOICES OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY | 


continued from page 32 


JOHN FOWLES 


l OATHE BEING REMINDED THAT OTHER 
people do not live in a mess. I used to 
have a naive theory to explain this. It be- 
gan with the notion that no one willing- 
ly lives in a state of disorder; therefore 


what causes it is lack of time and lack of 


money. If everyone were rich enough, 
we should all live perfectly organized 
lives; in flawlessly chosen and arranged 
rooms and gardens, all effortlessly ex- 
pressive of our personalities, both pub- 
lic and private. Untidy pets, untidier 
children, undiscarded newspapers, un- 
emptied ashtrays, unwashed dishes, un- 
dusted shelves, garden weeds—all the 
irritating chaos of ordinary life—would 
no longer exist. 


—In a Mess, June 1987 





WILLIAM STYRON 


Ve STRIKES ONE, THEN, IS THAT 
the homes—created by gentle- 
men for whom profit was a paramount 
concern—are so fastidious yet so sensu- 
ous in their elegance, so satisfying in 
terms of all those components that 
make up the nearly perfect human 
abode. And all of this took place on the 
breast of a raw and primitive continent 
whose often violent settlement began 
not many years before. 
Children of a Brief Sunshine 
March 1984 


JOHN IRVING 
PICKET FENCE WAS THE ONE THING 


Ace from my own house, and | 
added one this summer. It is an espe- 
cially high picket fence, and the pickets - 
are unusually close together. There are 
picket fences that are more decorative, 
and many that impose less of a bar- 
rier. But a picket fence, in my view, ts 
no ambiguous, split-rail matter; it is not 
a see-through corral; it is no easy-to- 
climb-and-sit-on horse fence. It is a 
fence that originated with soldiering; 
however quaint its various forms, it is a 
stockade idea. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, picketing was a 
form of military punishment. The of- 
fending soldier was made to stand bare- 
foot on top of a picket, or a sharpened 
stake, balancing on just one foot with 
the opposite hand hoisted high above 
his head; when properly positioned on 
the picket, there was no way to ease the 
pain in the foot or the pressure on arm 
and wrist. There is no rest available in 
that position. 

—Picket Fences, February 1986 


M. FE. K. FisHer 


Ae PLACE OVER THE CALIFORNIA BOR- 
der would have done for me, from 
Oregon down through Nevada, Arizona 
and on south toward Mexico, locally 
known as Baja. I’d have preferred to be 
born in Mexico (Baja), of course, be- 
cause I’ve always hated being pink in- 
stead of brown. That, my own mother 
assured me regretfully when I was about 
seven, was and is my fate. | am pink in- 
deed and forever, and what is worse, I 
am not a Native Californian. 

—Native Truths, May 1989 


PETER MATTHIESSEN 
He AND FANFARE, MILD SPRING SUN, 
red-white-and-blue confetti fill 
my window at the Le Roy Hospital, 
a small “lying-in” establishment off 
Madison Avenue in the East Sixties, in 
celebration not of my as di- 
minutive event of May 2 22. 1927—pbut 
that of the Spirit of St. Louis at Le Bour- 
get field, far away across the unimag- 





ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT AND ALLESSANDRO DE CRIGNIS 


inable Atlantic. Within the fortnight) 
as Lucky Lindy returns to a hero’: 
welcome, I am bundled and trundlec 
off to a milky, vegetative summer on) 
Fishers Island. Even today that ocean 
coast off Suffolk County is my home, 
but like it or not—and I like it, more! 
or less, having no choice—I am a New 
Yorker born. 

—Old Hometown, November 1989 








GorE VIDAL 


UESTION I MOST HEAR: WHY HAVE 
you spent almost a third of your 
life in this Roman apartment? I quote 
Howard Hughes. When asked why he 
had ended up a long-nailed recluse in a 
sealed hotel room, he croaked with per- 
fect candor: “I just sort of drifted into 
t.” That’s almost always the real answer 
to everything. But there are, of course, a 
thousand other reasons. Although I] 
have a house in the unfashionable Hol- 
lywood Hills, and my subject, as a 
writer, is the United States, I have never 
had a proper human-scale village life 
anywhere on earth except in this old 
Roman street. 
—Sempre Roma, October 1985 


Sir JOHN PorpE-HENNESSY 

Y | ‘HE LIGHT ON THE BUILDINGS ACROSS 
the river changes constantly, and at 

almost any time of year, save the high 


summer, it can give them a tone of 
continued on page 40 
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Cuyp-like warmth. Nothing, to the best 
of my belief, has been written on the 
depiction of the sky in Tuscan art. Af- 
ter rain the sky lights up like a tanger- 
ine, but never from the generality of 
painters would one guess that this is so. 
Only for a brief moment in the second 
quarter of the fifteenth century did 
Masaccio, in the predella of the Pisa al- 
tarpiece, and Sassetta, in the predella of 
the Madonna of the Snow... recognize 
the existence of this phenomenon. 
—Moving to Florence, October 1988 


ANN BEATTIE 


ee PHOTOGRAPHS ARE THE VISUAL 
equivalent of the Sirens’ whis- 
pered call, a vague seduction of sorts. 
You squint, accustomed to finding your 
way in a photograph the same way you 
find your way in the world, navigating 
by landmarks, noticing objects, detail. 
You stare, as if by deep thought the dis- 
tance could be traversed. Meyerowitz is 
so convincing, the world he photo- 
graphs so densely and subtly beauti- 
ful, that what might be ephemeral 
seems, as it can with Rothko, palpable: 
the movement beneath the paint; the 
mass behind the haze. 
—Foel Meyerowitz: The Sirens’ Call 
June 1988 


ROBERT STONE 


Y MOTHER AND I ARRIVED ON THE 

West Side in the late forties, 
when I was about ten. She had decided 
to pioneer the practice of single parent- 
hood, which not even all of New York 
was ready for then. Though possessed 
of some personal charm, she made her 
condition no less unconventional by be- 
ing subject to schizoid attacks and by 
having her bold solo move represented 
by me, a surly preadolescent male of no 
visible gifts. Together, the two of us 


had managed to fall out o » middle 
class into that enormous, hai riless 
drifting déclassé mass that was s« rea 


portion of the city then and seems 
to have disappeared or been displace | 
or otherwise mysteriously subsumed. 


—A New York Childhood, October 199 
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DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 


JOHN MorTIMER 


Y FATHER WAS A BARRISTER. IN THE 

1920s and 1930s he specialized in 
divorce cases, so not only was I raised 
and educated on broken homes, but this 
strangely happy house was built on 
foundations of matrimonial cruelty, 
adultery, impotence and desertion. 





Chiltern Hills, Fune 1988 





JAMES BALDWIN 


| peeks LIVED IN MANY PLACES, HAVE BEEN 
precipitated here and there. The be- 
ginning of my life rather recalls a ship- 
wreck, and the shipwrecked can find 
it difficult to trust daylight or dry land. 
—AD Visits, August 1987 


i IS, ALSO, A VERY OLD HOUSE, WHICH 
means that there is always something 
in need of repair or renewal or burial. 
But this exasperating rigor is good for 
the soul, for it means that one can never 
suppose one’s work is done. And per- 
haps I have reached the age at which 
silence becomes a tremendous gift, 
and the vineyard in which one labors 
a rigorous joy. 


—AD Visits 


MARGARET DRABBLE 


NE CAN STAND AND GAZE AT THE VIEW | 


where Coleridge first conceived | 


The Ancient Mariner, or sit by the little 


moorland pond with its mossy grave 
where Wordsworth wrote The Thorn. A 
little further along the coast, one can 
follow the track that the person from | 
Porlock took when he interrupted Co- 


leridge in the composition of Kubla | 


Khan. Walking up the steep hill behind 
Porlock, to the tiny church of Culbone, 
through deep-fringed grottoes, water- 
falls, ferns, and rich cascades of luxuri- 
ous falling foliage, one can see that the 
“deep romantic chasm” of Xanadu owed 
as much to the combes of Somerset as 
it owed to Oriental or opium-induced 
fantasy. Nothing could be more lush, 
more exotic, than the path to Culbone 
church. The dense woodland is occa- 
sionally pierced by glimpses of the sea, 
and when one emerges, a little breath- 
less, on the top, in the more gently slop- 
ing green fields above the valley, the 
view is calm, rewarding, immense. 
—In a Lost Corner of Somerset 
May 1988 


continued on page 41 
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AY TALESE 


A. MONG THE REWARDS THAT I HAVE RE- 
ceived, due in part to my residen- 
al longevity, is the ownership of the 
ve-story brownstone that I first occu- 
ied as a single-room tenant, and in re- 
ent years, as I had the building rewired 
nd renovated without altering its Vic- 
orian character—and as I explored its 
ooks and crannies and pondered over 
ertain antiquated artifacts and memo- 
abilia left behind by erstwhile lodgers 
I felt as if I had inherited a treasure 
hest of untold tales and a spiritual 
inship with the strangers who once 
walked so familiarly up and down my 
taircase, and who perhaps paused dur- 
ng a Saturday afternoon long ago to 
ammer into the walls some of the 
ow-rusty nails upon which I have hung 
ewly framed prints of old New York. 
—Chronicles of a Brownstone 
November 1987 




















LoultIsE ERDRICH 


) COLLECTED, POOLING IN BLUE 
shadows. An immense exhaustion 
assailed me. In the swan quiet of the 
evening, my bones hummed with sleep, 
with the need to stop. Cranky as a 
three-year-old, I nearly cried attempt- 
ing to knock the balls of snow off the 
laces of my boots. And then the dark 
wind lifted behind us, and we were ski- 
ing the lake. We rode from the last light 


into a deeper blackness at the outer - 


edge, just at the mountain’s foot. The 
light was sere: blue, pink, mountain col- 
ors flooding into the lapped waves of 





snow. The snow itself was an opaque 
and perfectly contained shimmer and 
almost no movement, no effort, was re- 
quired to glide over it. We rode the 
wind. The dark required trust in dark. 
At one point I feared moving on so 
quickly in the deepening lightlessness. 
But to shine a light into the darkness 
blinds you to anything but that which 
lies inside one narrow beam, while to 
trust your vision to the snow alerts you 
to a larger world. 

—Snow Houses, December 1994 


ANNIE DILLARD 


HEN YOU BUILD A FANCY STUDY —A 
houselet—or add a room to 
your house, you lose the fun of the 
thing. A toolshed or a tent, like a tree 
house, lets you fool yourself into think- 
ing you are not working, only playing. 
“Society’s norms be damned,” you tell 
yourself, “I’m on the lam.” The world 
buzzes on without you; you have 
stepped aside from time. Like many 
writers, if I lose this sense of willful 
goofing off—no matter how dishonest 
this view may be—I dry up. 
—Keeping It Simple, Fune 1996 


A. ScotTr BERG 


ees HEPBURN IS STILL LIS- 
teéning to the song of life. She bus- 
ily sifts through piles of scripts for a 
worthwhile role, but she sees mostly 
humorless depictions of rest homes and 
countless versions of The Aspern Papers, 
including, she complains, “a porno- 
graphic one.” She writes every day; and 
she mans the hearth every night, en- 
tertaining a few dinner guests—any- 
one who fascinates her, from Martina 
Navratilova to Michael Jackson. “Say 
that she likes fireplaces,” Hepburn says 
of herself, “because she’s preparing to 
go to hell!” 

—Katharine Hepburn, April 1990 


CARLOS FUENTES 


\ S THE SOUND AND SIGHT OF WATER 
take over, Legorreta invites us to 
remember yet another root of his tradi- 








tion: the Arab oasis of Andalucia, the 
Alhambra where stone is constantly 
turning into water. The pools at the 
Montalban house ripple: They catch the 
wind from the hills. They capture, also, 
the light: The pool is vertically protect- 
ed by a hollow tower from which the 
source flows; this tower encases a patch 
of Magritte sky, which then becomes a 
small portrait of heaven. 
Architecture: Ricardo Legorreta 
March 1987 
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JULIAN BARNES 


iD ESPITE LIVING IN THE SAME PLACE FOR 
nearly a quarter of a century, I lack 
any sense of having roots here. I admit 
no particular loyalty to the area, and | 
don’t know anyone who does, or feels 
guilty at the lack of this emotion. Of 
course, I am content to live here, other- 
wise I would have moved (is this princi- 
ple, inertia or fear?), but if asked what 
this contentment consists of, I—and 
doubtless most of my neighbors— 
would say that it largely consists of 
relief at not being somewhere else. 
“Somewhere else” is where schools are 
bad, traffic and crime worse, medical 
services more hazardous and parking 
impossible; where it’s harder to buy or- 
ganic vegetables, proper bread, fresh 
fish, decent olive oil and so on. Tenuous 

continued on page 44 
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loyalties are produced if they are mere- 

ly dependent on parking spaces and the 

availability of cold-pressed virgin. 
—Out of Place, May 1997 


MouRIEL SPARK 


UT THE FASCINATION OF A WRITER’S 
house arises from a combination of 
the spiritual and the concrete. We know 
that out of that bleak rectory in York- 
shire came Wuthering Heights, Fane 
Eyre, The Tenant of Wildfell Hall and all 
the richly imaginative works of the 
Bronté sisters. We know that there in 
the Casa Magni, on the terrace, in the 
garden, Shelley wrote his last poems and 
filled the house with his febrile energy. 
—Footnote to a Poet’s House 


November 1985 





JOHN UPDIKE 


Ae CONFINES AND DEFINES 
us. Our human world speaks to us, 
most massively, in its buildings, and a 
fiction writer cannot make his charac- 
ters move until he has some imaginative 
grasp of their environment. 

—Fictional Houses, January 1985 


| Ce NOVELIST BECOMES, TO A DE- 
gree an architect—castles in air!— 
and a novel itself is, of course, a kind of 
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dwelling, whose spaces open and con- 

strict, foster display or concealment, 

and resonate from room to room. 
—Fictional Houses 


NEL SHEEHAN 


T IS, I KNOW, MY IRISHNESS THAT HELPS 


make this land so precious to me. 


There are folk memories that are passed 
down the generations, and mine come 
from generations of landless Irish peas- 
ants who toiled for English landlords. 
‘To them, land was more than a source 
of life. It was pride and stature and re- 
spectability. It was redemption. My 
grandfather, who got off a ship in New 
York harbor a penniless man and strug- 
gled for the dairy farm on which I grew 
up, held this sense of his land. When I 
was a boy, he told me that the bank was 
once going to take it away from him be- 
cause he could not pay his mortgage. He 
stayed up two days and two nights split- 
ting firewood to stack enough to sell for 
the mortgage payment. At the end of 
that long, second night he had his farm. 
At the end of the night I have mine. 
—A Farm at the End of the Night 
June 1998 


JOHN BARTH 


EDOUIN, ITINERANT PREACHERS AND 
foreign service personnel know that 
it is not always necessary to love your 
fixed dwelling place, or even to have 
one, in order to be reasonably satisfied 
with your life. Same goes for your 
spouse: It may suffice not to dislike 
him/her if other areas of your life are 
gratifying enough. But if by tempera- 
ment and circumstance you have an es- 
tablished house, spouse, or both, how 
much richer you are if you truly love 
them! The Barths of Baltimore and 
Langford Creek regard themselves as 
blessed in their marriage—but it is our 
misfortune to love the House That Got 
Away. Moreover, to love it still, at least 
as much as we did the day we lost it, 
back in 1973: a miscalculation for which 
we bid to remain forever unconsoled. 
—The House That Got Away 
December 1985 


DAN FORER 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 


T SHANNON AIRPORT I WAS MET BY A 
local chauffeur, a man with the — 
pealing name of Liam Bell, who drove 
me in his lime Mercedes along a slither-_ 
ing snake of road past fields and open 
meadows until, roughly two hours later, 
we reached County Waterford. Just | 
north of the town of Lismore we 
crossed a narrow, seven-arched bridge, | 
the sun burst forth, and suddenly I saw, 
rising against the sky from a tree-coy- 
ered cliff above the river Blackwater— 
all thrusting turrets and battlement- 
ed parapets—the far-flung, fawn-gray 
stockpile of stonework that is Lismore 
Castle. It was a sight of almost alarming 
beauty. It was—to borrow a phrase from 
that most Anglo-Irish of novelists, Mol- 
ly Keane—Grimm’s fairy tales gone 

mad in stone. 
—A Taste of the Ducal Life at Lismore 
March 1990 





DEREK WALCOTT 


Ie NOT FAR FROM THE UTMOST POINT 
of the cape, Point Du Cap, with its 
vertiginous, plunging cliffs and white 
water, emblematic cacti and that other 
expanse that swallowed history, the At- 
lantic, with the invisible but always sub- 
liminal shores of Africa. The wildness 

continued on page 48 
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and the width of that view is without 
dates. All our literature is based on that 
expanse that does not permit bases or 
structures: slavery, white convict labor, 
Indian indenture, that is what turns the 
pages of the past, that face-whipping 
wind on which a frigate bird balances. 
Where I live fed me, and I have tried to 
repay it. I hope and believe that my 
neighbors, the villagers of Gros Islet, 
fisherman and vendor, accept that re- 
payment, the permanent debt I owe 
them, the smells that we share, the sun- 
sets, the immense sadness and the tight 
sorrows that rise like gnats at dusk. 
—Where I Live, January 1997 


EDWARD ABBEY 


INE SAND PAINTINGS ARE THE MOST 
evanescent of art forms, destroyed 
by the very ceremonies that conjure 
their meticulous shapes on the bare 
floors of Indian dwellings. When they 
have served their ritual purpose, the 
rainbow colors and elaborate figures are 
scattered, returned to the brown sand 


of the earth. 





Art: Ceremonies in the Sand 
March 1986 





NADINE GORDIMER 


(223 IF ANY OTHER CITY IN THE 
world has been transformed as dra- 
matically as Johannesburg in a short 
span of less than five years? Certainly I 
know no other city on the African con- 
tinent that dashingly accommodates 
two totally different kinds of develop- 
ment simultaneously, two aesthetic ele- 
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ments that make up a physical sense of 
place. Down on the ground, in the 
streets, the city is a vast African market, 
another Lagos or Accra, the air spicily 
fatty with the odour of frying sausages, 
the sidewalks taken up with venders of 
everything portable and edible; and you 


can have your shoes resoled or your . 


hair cut right there, if you pause. The 
crenellation of skyline above belongs to 
another aesthetic—and seems deter- 
mined to keep up with its fashions, 
sometimes to ironic effect. The glass- 
skinned high rises I like so much be- 
cause they are the megamirrors of both 
restless city life and the treetops, clouds, 
changing colours chameleon-like with 
the shifting glance of the travelling sun, 
are being outnumbered. The reflection 
in the mirror is déja vu. It is being re- 
placed by complexes with Futurist su- 
perstructures that seem to come out of 
Italian paintings of the thirties, but also 
by giant dollhouse malls bearing Post- 
modern twiddly valances and turrets 
which echo the early Frontier-style 
buildings that featured such embellish- 
ments and were demolished to make 
way for the Bauhaus—Mies van der 
Rohe-Corbusier period now being de- 
molished for the Postmodern...Nostal- 
gia? If so, it does not express the sense 
of this place, now. Who’s looking back? 
Perhaps the “new styles of architecture” 
appropriate to the down-to-earth pre- 
sent are only humbly the kinds of struc- 
tures that could best provide roof and 
walls for the thousands of our people 
existing in the plastic-and-cardboard 
of squatter camps. 


—The Face of Home, October 1995 


Davip GUTERSON 


rT HOUSE OF MY CHILDHOOD, IN THE 
north end of the city, stood close to 
dairy farms, blackberry brambles, deep 
ravines and remnants of the forest that 
had once been everywhere. The poet 
Gary Snyder, who was born twenty-six 
years before me and grew up in a tar 
paper house not far from mine, re- 
members north Seattle as “the after- 
math of a giant clear-cut,” a place of 
cedar and Douglas fir stumps, blackber- 


ry, madrona and cascara. I, too, recall 
enormous stumps, vestiges of the old 
forest, in certain backyards and black- 
berry thickets overrunning the train 
tracks along Lake Washington. 
—Seattle’s Son, December 1998 


Jup1TH THURMAN 


Re ALL HIS PRAGMATISM AND SUB- 
stance, there’s an impious glee to 
Malcolm Forbes. It’s embodied in his 
model fleet; in the imperial golden egg 
that comes apart like a toy; and in the 
imperial portrait of him that hangs in 
the lobby of the Forbes headquarters, 
and for which he posed in his balloon- 
ist’s jumpsuit—as if to say, “My real en- 
terprise is to defy gravity.” 

—Forbes Trinchera Ranch, Fune 1988 


ROBERT PISANO 


THomas McCGuANE 


ONTANA HAS ALSO HAD A LITERARY 
flourishing in recent years, 
prompting a subtle if hilarious turf war 
mirroring the real struggle for the land. 
In general, the factions are formed of 
the writers who look to the regionalist 
past of Montana for their inspiration, by 
and large professors, and of the writers 
whose inspiration comes from contem- 
porary life in Montana and elsewhere. 
The first group thinks of the second as 
continued on page 52 
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Hollywood types responding to a vogue 
for the New Rugged, while the second 
group sees the first as nostalgic and bor- 
ing. There are also the adventure-natu- 
ralists, who vary principally in the side 
of the hyphen on which they place their 
emphasis. The women perceive the men 
as a fishing club, while the men, in imi- 
tation of national models, search for the 
wild man within. Out of this rich stew 
comes a wonderful volume of work, 
every year. And viewing it at all genially, 
one must be grateful. 

—Some Notes on Montana, Fune 1992 


ARTHUR MILLER 


a HOUSE LOOKED BLINDED, THE VIC- 
tim of an attack by a wild maniac 
who had thrown everything out the win- 
dows. Piles of bedding, window frames, 
doors, broken glass, lay vomited out on 
the front lawn. The garage was stuffed 
with burned couches, chairs, cushions, 
trunks; piled high with boxes, which 
turned out to be filled with books, an old 
pipe rack hung from a lawn mower han- 
dle, a couple of partially burned dolls, 
steel file drawers with their contents ob- 
scenely displayed. The fire department 
did a fine job saving paintings and any- 
thing else that could be quickly moved 
outside, but my mind said to forget it all, 
truck the whole mess to the dump. 
—Thoughts on a Burned House 
November 1984 
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GERALD CLARKE 


iz WAS THUS NOT JUST A HOUSE BUT A 
romantic vision of what home was 
meant to be. And like the studio art di- 
rectors of the thirties and forties, Gar- 
land identified that platonic ideal not 
with the sun-drenched houses she saw 
around her in California but rather with 
the Christmas-card images of New En- 
gland, where, as everyone who had 
ever been to the movies knew, there was 
always snow on the ground for the holi- 
days and, inside, happy families drank 
hot chocolate around a fire. The Bel-Air 





house, with its warm brick exterior, its 
covered front porch, its rustic shingles 
and its understated dormers, almost 
looked as if it had been transported 
from Connecticut. 


—JFudy Garland, April 1992 


WILLIAM TREVOR 


iE IRELAND, WHERE STORIES OF ANY KIND 
are particularly valued, they are often 
decorated, bits and pieces added to 
make them worthy of a hearing. Paddy 
Lyndon’s insistence that a night’s sleep 
had never been taken by anyone be- 
neath Mr. Fuge’s roof may or may not 
be a fact. But certainly it can be said that 
people never lived beneath it for any 
length of time. You sense that about a 
place: you feel no ghosts. When, as a 


child, I first knew this deserted house, I 
imagined a past for it, because that is 
what houses have. I heard the chatter of 
voices, doors banging, the splutter of oil 
lamps and their homely smell. There | 
was dancing in the rooms I could not | 
see, and furniture polished every day, 
fires lit in winter. Tennis was played be- 
fore the lawns became a meadow, traps | 
and carts went up and down the avenue. 
There were picnics on the banks of the 
stream that made the glen, and people 
bathed from the house. Shrimps were 
netted in the rock pools. Now and again 
a postman called. 

—Mr. Fuge’s Dream House, May 1995 





NANcy COLLINS 


oe I TRUSTED MY ABILITY TO 
ask questions, I had no faith in my 
ability to decorate. I secretly longed for 
a nest but had no idea how to create 
one. I knew I could never look at a pil- 
low and imagine a room, finger some 
fabric and divine a bed. I told myself I 
was visually challenged. Though I could 
remember everything Jack Nicholson 
told me, I had no idea what kind of chair 
he was sitting in when he did. 
‘A Nomad fournalist Discovers 
Domestic Bliss, March 1998 





E. L. Docrorow 


N NIGHTS OF FOG YOU SEE IT BEST. 
Look south, over lower Manhat- 
tan: A heavy fog works its way down 
through the architectural strata. First, 
the World Trade Center disappears, 
then the fifty- and sixty-story office 
buildings of glass, then the early-twen- 
tieth-century stone Woolworth Build- 
ing... story by story the skyline blacks 
out, modernity deconstructs, and all 
that is left is the nineteenth-century 
city. Its grandeur is ground level. You 
can walk down Greene Street, in the 
fine mist, past the iron fronts, and know 
that this is the city that Melville saw. 
The nineteenth is quietly with us in 
all sorts of fogs and dreams. Perhaps 
it is, after all, a ghost city that stands 
to contemporary New York as some 
panoramic negative print. It is reversed 
continued on page 56 
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in its lights and shadows, and its seasons 
are turned around. It is a companion 
city of the other side, some moral holo- 
gram generated from an unknown but 
intense radiation of historical energy 
and randomly come to imprint on our 
dreaming brains. 


—Nineteenth New York 


November 1992 


T. CORAGHESSAN BOYLE 


has LIVE IN LOS ANGELES IS TO BE A 
prisoner of the light, eyes shroud- 
ed behind twin panels of smoked glass, 
ever denying the golden blister in the 
sky. In summer, the light slashes at you, 
burnt into pink stucco, leaping up from 
the pavement and exploding from the 
limitless fields of chrome and safety 
glass. Who says the sun is dying? Who 
says we have but a mere five billion 
years? No problem here. You pray for 
the autumnal equinox, and then the 
light is something else—not nearly as 
pale as it is in the East and North, but 
less ripe, less golden, than in its vernal 
manifestation. It gets dark at six, and 
then, with the expiration of daylight 
saving time, at five. The night sky is yel- 

low, and it contains thirty stars. 
—Cualifornia: The Hierarchy of Light 
May 1991 


JANE SMILEY 


| Fes MAYBE THE DREAM HOUSE IDEA 
was the last unrealistic fantasy I gave 
up. The dream career, the dream hus- 
band, the dream children, all turned out 
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to be specifically themselves, often 
wonderful, sometimes maddening, al- 
ways real. No dream I ever had when I 
was young of my future family was 
nearly as interesting as they have turned 
out to be. Now here I live where I’ve 
ended up, down in the valley rather than 
up on the mountaintop, on three acres 
rather than thirty, surrounded by furni- 
ture rather than “pieces,” listening to 
the forced air blow through the pipes 
rather than feeling the radiance shine 
up through my feet. One dog is sacked 
out on the carpet, the other is coming in 
through the sliding door from the deck. 
It’s Sunday, and things could be a lot ti- 
dier around here. I know that when I get 
up and go into the kitchen, teens forag- 
ing for breakfast will have left every cab- 
inet door open. All of this is thoroughly 
real and thoroughly OK. The fact is that 
the house where these moments come 
together is the best dream of all, the one 
you never knew you were going to have. 

—Dream House, November 1997 


ANTHONY BURGESS 


ae HISTORY OF PAINTING IS A RECORD 
of a fight against fantasy and an 
eventual submission to it with Impres- 
sionism, Vorticism, Cubism and Surre- 
alism. The roots of all these are to be 
found in Arcimboldo, who left reality to 
God and did what human beings have to 
do—submit to distortion and make a 
glory out of the submission. 

—Giuseppe Arcimboldo, March 1988 


ALICE HOFFMAN 


HEN A MARRIAGE GOES SOUR, THE 

house is often the first casualty. 
At first there’s simply not time or energy 
to stop bickering long enough to sweep 
the porch steps. And later, when the 
rainwater begins to seep into the wood 
and the steps need repairing, there’s in- 
evitably a standoff: Who will give in 
first and fix them? Who has enough 
faith in the future to phone a carpenter? 
Who even cares? And in the end, when 
the furniture has all been moved out 
and the possessions divided, when the 
real estate agent unlocks the door to let 


you inside, it doesn’t matter how long 
the house has been vacant. Clearly, no 
one has lived there for a very long time. 

—It’s a Wonderful House 
aie December 1993 


CALVIN TRILLIN 


Eee SPRING, I DISCOVERED THAT A 
young man I know—a young man 
who had lived his entire life in Manhat- 
tan—had never been to Chinatown. I 
was flabbergasted. The young man in 
question—I’Il call him Trevor, since that 
has always been an underutilized name 
in New York—grew up on the Upper 
East Side, so it wouldn’t have surprised 
me at all to find that the cultural oppor- 
tunities offered him had been rather 
narrow. But never been to Chinatown! I 
hardly knew how to respond to a case of 
deprivation that, to my mind, bordered 
on abuse. Trevor was eighteen—too old 

to place in a decent foster home. 
—Chinatown: One Man’s Meat 
November 1989 
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JAMAICA KINCAID 


HE SURPRISE, THE SHOCK, OF WINTER 

has become to me like a kiss from 
someone I love: I expect it, I want it and 
yet, Ah! For it holds the expectation 
of pleasure to come: spring, but most 
immediately the arrival of catalogues 
with their descriptions and illustrations 
of the familiar (Achillea, Campanula) 
desperately attempting and actually 
succeeding in sounding like some- 
thing new, something you must order 
continued on page 58 
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right away even as it lies outside in 
your garden, dormant. You can imag- 
ine its roots, tight and stilled beneath 
the ground, if you just look out your 
window; it is building up resources to 
emerge with a vigor (in the seeming- 
ly fabled spring) so frightening you se- 
cretly consult your memory on the 
one-through-four steps of dividing 
plant material. 


—On Seed Catalogues, May 1998 
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Louris AUCHINCLOSS 


at TERRIBLE YEAR-ROUND HUNTING 
season for landmarks, once a phe- 
nomenon of urban life, has never been 
the rule in the financial district. For 
some blessed reason downtown monu- 
ments have not been doomed to the fate 
of the passenger pigeon and the whoop- 
ing crane....And the greatest landmark 
of them all, that Gothic cathedral of 
commerce, the Woolworth Building, 
cleaned and restored, puts both World 
‘Trade Center towers to shame, like the 
goddess of youth, Freia, in Wagner’s 
Rhinegold, ogled by the ugly monsters 
Fafner and Fasolt. 
—Reflections on Wall Street 
November 1987 


WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, JR. 


pee. AT SOUTHERN ISLAND 
the social impulse is most pro- 
nounced. There, in candlelight, they re- 
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ceive their guests, and it is said that 
laughter dominates those evenings: that 
and the running sea that surrounds 
them. When time comes to close the 
evening there is no dearth of plausible 
reasons to close it: The fog may be 
coming in; the little motorboat can’t be 
delayed any longer, for the operator of 
it must get home. And so they all walk, 
or ride in the Jeep, the quarter-mile to 
the little dock, and the Wyeths go back 

to their quite extraordinary house. 
—Betsy and Andrew Wyeth in Maine 
June 1986 


PauL GOLDBERGER 


eee ISOZAKI DARTS CALMLY ABOUT 
the Four Seasons restaurant in New 
York, greeting Philip Johnson at one 
table, a celebrated publisher and art col- 
lector at another, a journalist at a 
third—Darts calmly? No one can dart 
calmly. But Isozaki can, and does. He 
moves about the room with a rapid, easy 
grace, utterly determined and yet alto- 
gether relaxed. And in an instant, before 
he has even taken his own seat, it is 
apparent how perfectly Isozaki blends 
Western ambition with Japanese serenity. 

—Profiles: Arata Isozaki, March 1989 


CARRIE FISHER 


ae A KID I HAD A FANTASY OF HOW 
normal folks lived. By normal I 
mean non-show-business, non-celebri- 
ty, other. Somewhere off the beaten 
track of the celebrity map. Father 
Knows Best Land. So this, then, is my 
childhood idea of real life. My house is 
my fantasy of real. A Hollywood kid’s 
idea of non-Hollywood living. 

—The Insight Chaparral, Fune 1988 


FRANCES FITZGERALD 


Ree A DISTANCE THE HOUSE SEEMS 
to float, weightless as a dream cas- 
tle, in the dark sea of vines. People stop 
by the roadside to stare at it, perhaps 
thinking it will vanish in the blink of an 
eye. Possibly there is something magical 
about the hillside. According to Maori 
legend, Te Mata, the peak behind it, is 


the birthplace and grave of the last chief 

of the coastal plain, and for the Mao- 

ris-of this region it is the center: the 

place of origin and return. 

5 —Architecture: Ian Athfield 
January 1987 
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PauL THEROUX 


EVERAL THINGS STRUCK ME ABOUT NEU- 

tra. He was an accomplished artist— 
a rapid, accurate and elegant freehand 
sketcher who always had a camera and 
sketchbook with him and who made 
elaborate notes. He said he was always 
at pains in designing any building to 
give an illusion of space, and this inten- 
tion may well have been motivated by 
his physical need for space. He struck 
me as intensely claustrophobic: One 
day his simple inability to unlock the 
door to my little car had him shrieking 
highly accented obscenities. What im- 
pressed me most in Neutra’s study of ar- 
chitecture was his practice, if offered a 
commission to design someone’s house, 
of living with the family for a period— 
long enough to discover their habits, 
their anxieties, relationships and needs. 
—Imagining Hill House, December 1989 


[2 I HAD GROWN UP IN SUCH A HOUSE, 
and if it had stayed unspoiled, I would 
have been tempted back to it. And yet 
there remains a great problem for any- 
one who inherits an estate: the spouse. 
The spouse of an heir or heiress in- 
evitably becomes a prisoner or a passen- 

continued on page 60 
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ger—a captive in any case. Once I 
wished I had a family house passed 
down to me; later I was very glad there 
was none, and I began to see that such a 
thing would be a terrible burden. 
—Imagining Hill House 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT 


Ae CHARM OF BEATRIX POTTER’S ART 
is the charm of the particular: 
Every animal was in her nursery or in 
that farmyard; every scene—indoors, 
out in the hills or in the village—was 
taken from something she knew. 
—Beatrix Potter, fune 1988 
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E. ANNIE PROULX 


OMETIMES IN THE COURSE OF OUR LIVES 
we enter unknown territory for the 
first time and recognize with a jolt that 
at last we have come to the true place. 
On my first trip to Newfoundland more 
than ten years ago, within half an hour 
of setting foot on the island I knew that 
the Great Northern Peninsula was a 
place of deepest personal significance to 
me. I felt a supernatural alertness to the 
landscape, an anxiety that it all would 
disappear if I slept, an eager curiosity 
about the people who lived here and the 
fateful hand of history that had seized 
the island’s shoulder so many times. I 
wanted to live in this place, if only for a 
few months of the year. 
—House Leaning on Wind 
October 1997 
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SUSAN CHEEVER 


F THE MUSE OF TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
American literature had a country 
house, it would be the late-Victorian 
stone mansion called Yaddo at the top 
of a piny Adirondack ridge in Saratoga 
Springs, New York. Established as an 
artists’ retreat in 1926, Yaddo is where 
Theodore Roethke took walks across 
the sloping lawns with William Carlos 
Williams. It’s where Elizabeth Bishop 
arrived for a love tryst with Robert 
Lowell in 1949, only to find that Lowell 
was going to marry Elizabeth Hard- 
wick, where Eudora Welty and Kather- 
ine Anne Porter shared a chicken dinner 
on the baronial carved table in the great 
dining room, and where Henri Cartier- 
Bresson just missed running into Tru- 

man Capote. 
—AHistoric Houses: Yaddo Artists’ Colony 
August 1996 


J. P. DONLEAvVY 


UCKED AWAY IN THE CORNER OF ITS 
little park is Farm Street Church. I 
enter the secular peace. And stay awhile. 
Before I go to gently click my heels on 
the white-tiled interior peace of Clar- 
idge’s, past the hotel’s sweeping stair- 
case that ascends to pampering com- 
forts above. Behind a pillar in a corner, 
I sip a pale cold glass of champagne. 
And think back across the Irish Sea. To 
the Joyce-haunted train station of 
Mullingar. Its granite walls and bow- 
fronted windows facing east. It is night 
now across the lonely darkness of the 
Bog of Allen. Where only a train’s rib- 
bon of light may pass. Wheels throb- 
bing on the iron rails. Ferns at the foot 
of the green walls of ash trees wave 
along the track. Somewhere out there in 
that sad obscurity. Where another au- 
thor’s mind did dwell. 
—To London from Mullingar 
November 1986 


RICHARD FoRD 


Mee OWNER EVER SINCE 
those more punctilious times has 
been Mary Louise Goodrich, a plain- 
talking, stylish woman who is precisely 


JO GULLEDGE 


whom you'd like to have answer her o 
door in a house like Montaigne. But no 
whom you'd expect. She is a pretty, viva 
cious, yet exacting woman for whom thi 
day really hasn’t enough hours. An¢ 
there’s an engaging sense about her tha’ 
it’s good fortune that brings your inter} 
ests into congruence with hers. 
—Montaigne’s Invitation to the Pas| 
July 198 


GEORGE PLIMPTON 


Ne NEIGHBORS WE HAVE A DISTIN: 
guished novelist and his photogra- 
pher wife, equally distinguished, on th 
ocean side, and on the other a farming 
family who work the twenty acres oj 
fields that stretch unbroken (for th 
time being) down to Sagaponack Pond 
Both are within shouting distance. M 
friend the author Peter Matthiessen 
who lives down the street, tells me that} 
the earliest settlements were organized 
with the house lots always within “shout 
ing distance” as a protection against In- 
dians, wolves, pirates and so forth. 
—Literary Lair, June 1987 





WALKER PERCY 


C= NOTICE THINGS FIRST, PEO- 
ple later. People are to be dealt 
with, accepted, pleased, gotten along 

continued on page 62 
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VOICES OF THE TWENTIETH 


continued from page 62 


River School because they loved the 
valley and painted it in its ever-chang- 
ing light. Other novelists followed 
Washington Irving: Edith Wharton 
knew the luxurious houses built by the 
“upriver rich,” as the late-nineteenth- 
century magnates were called, and she 





a 2 Le Seal 


sent Lily Bart, the ill-starred heroine 
of her strongest novel, The House of 
Mirth, to begin the downward spiral 
of her career in a splendid house that 

is still there today. 
—Historic Houses: Hudson Valley Legacy 
April 1991 
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CENTURY 


CzZESLAW MILosz 


APPINESS EXPERIENCED IN CHILD- 

“hood does not pass without a trace: 
The memory of ecstasy dwells in our 
body and possesses a strong curative 
power. As a young man I was somber 
and tormented; I showed a considerable 
talent for gathering wounds and bruises. 
Perhaps this was simply my line of fate, 
yet time and place might have had 
something to do with my depressive 
predisposition. In the thirties the Cen- 
tral European—Baltic area carried in its 
air premonitions of the crimes to be 
perpetrated. To the east, in Soviet Rus- 
sia, millions of “class enemies” were 
toiling and dying in the so-called cor- 
rective labor camps. I was twenty-two 
when neighboring Germany voted 
Hitler into the position of absolute 
ruler. A few years later the mass mur- 
der committed at his orders horrified 
humanity. 

My religion and philosophy were 
marked by a dark vision, and I was in- 
clined to believe that the universe was 
created as a result of a comic catastro- 
phe, perhaps by Satan himself. Brought 
up a Roman Catholic, I felt the attrac- 
tion for the old Manichaean heresy. It 
suited the time when, to use the ex- 
pression of Emmanuel Lévinas, “God 
left in 1941.” The poetry I wrote before 
the war and later in Nazi-occupied 
Poland would have been utterly without 
hope if not for my awareness of the 
beauty of the things of this earth, and 
the beauty was incomprehensible, as it 
coexisted with horror. 


—My River, May 1 998 


‘TONY KUSHNER 


Wwe WE WERE CHILDREN, MY SIS- 
ter built a clubhouse in the 
woods with her best friend; my best 
friend and I agitated till our parents 
built one for us, and then we decorated 
it. One creates the illusion of beauty as 
a buffer against buffeting winds. One 
might not care to be Sao Schlumberger, 
but one can still dream about wearing 
her Chanels and her Lacroix and pos- 
sessing her taste-beyond-taste, and even 

continued on page 68 
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continued from page 64 


having one’s friend rechristened, for a 
very little while anyway, Loulou dé la 
Falaise; in dreams one can inhabit that 
outlandishly pricey shelter without los- 
mg any of the essential particulars of 
one’s own grittier life. 
—On Beauty and Ambivalence 
November 1995 


SUSAN SHEEHAN 


ess DECEMBER, AS I WAS WALKING UP 
the block to the mailbox with the 
cat, I saw a For Sale sign at 4545 Klingle. 
It was the last house on the block that 
was owned and occupied by someone 
who was here by 1966, someone who is 
older than we are. On the walk home 
I couldn’t help thinking that in thir- 
ty years I have gone from being the 
youngest woman on Klingle Street (I 
was in my late twenties when we moved 
here) to the oldest, and that I have al- 
ready lived at 4505 Klingle longer than I 
have lived anywhere else, or will ever 

live anywhere else again. 
—Thirty Years on Klingle Street 
December 1997 


MICHAEL FRANK 


IKE MANY PERFORMERS, MAE WEST 

was a mixture of show-off and 
recluse, a personality at once calcu- 
latingly public and insistently private. 
‘These two facets of the actress’s nature 
were reflected in her home and the life 
she led there—not in any balanced way 
but, like nesting boxes, one hidden 
within the other. 





April 1994 


Davip MAMET 


aye DAYS WILL COME AND THE DAYS 
will go. I will or will not be there 
to see them, and I hope my children will 
have the diversion of looking at the 
house and wondering how we could 
have persisted in considering it new 
when it had become, any outsider could 

see, aged and used long, long ago. 
—Restoration Drama, February 1997 
continued on page 70 
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JEFFREY SIMPSON 


ROM ITS FOUNDING UNTIL THE 19208, 

Chautauqua’s summer program was a 
forum for the nation’s growing cultural 
community. Among its distinguished 
speakers was Theodore Roosevelt, who 


characterized the town as “typical of | 


America at its best”; it was home to Amer- 
ica’s first book club, the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle, which by 1920 
had a membership of three hundred 
thousand. And it was in Chautauqua that 
Thomas Alva Edison married co-founder 
Lewis Miller’s daughter, electrifying—lit- 
erally—the town’s grand new hotel, built 
in 1881 and ambitiously named the Ath- 
enaeum. President James Garfield may 
have summed up Chautauqua’s wide- 
spread appeal when, during his visit in 
1880, he said, “It has been the struggle of 
the world to get more leisure, but it was 
left for Chautauqua to show how to use it.” 

—Chautauqua, Fune 1986 


JOHN ASHBERY 


[ ID KNOWN THE FINANCIAL PITFALLS 
that lurked behind the modest pur- 
chase price of the house, I would never 
have bought it, which would have been 
too bad since I now feel very much at 
home there, even though I’m still what 
the locals call a “weekender”—anyway, 
a long weekender. Upstate New York 
is where I was born and raised, and 
though that part of it is two hundred 
and fifty miles west of where I am now, 
there is something familiar about the 
land and the cadence of people’s voices 
that perhaps amounts to “roots.” And 
New York City, where I wanted to be 
when I was growing up and where ’m 
still based (I find it easier to write amid 
the distractions of the city than in the 
country, where there are so many more 
interesting things to do, like buying a 
pumpkin or looking at leaves), isn’t far 
away. So I feel I’ve successfully collaged 
two nostalgias—that of the metropolis I 
never knew until I was an adult and that 
of the country where I spent my child- 
hood. And nostalgia, if it isn’t good for 

anything else, seems to elicit poetry. 
—The Poet's Hudson River Restoration 
June 19940 
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WHEN IT COMES TO SURPASSING EXPECTATIONS, 


ONE HOTEL TOWERS ABOVE THE REST. 
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LEGENDARY FIGURES IN THE WORLD OF TASTE 


4 
PAULINE DE ROTHSCHILD, COCO CHANEL, CHARLES DE BEISTEGUI... 


Personal style is innate. When 
it reaches a certain level of 
brilliance, however, it is also re- 
markably influential. Archi- 
tectural Digest has featured 
some of the century’s great style 
leaders, people whose unique vi- 
sion came to define a way of 
looking at the world. While 
none of the sixteen figures pre- 
sented here were professional in- 
terior designers or architects, 
each had a distinct impact on the 
visual culture of his or her era. 
And in one way or another, each 
has contributed to our contem- 
porary sensibility. 

There are influential fig- 
ures today, of course, but often 
it takes the perspective of de- 
cades to identify those whose 
personal style will leave a last- 
ing mark. One hundred years 
from now, no doubt a new list 
of style leaders will leap from 
our pages. 





ESTATE OF RUSSELL LYNES/LINDA HYMAN FINE ARTS 





|, i 
PAULINE DE " 
ROTHSCHILD 


more debutante, 

Pauline Potter 
(1908-1976) told her lifelong 
friend Billy Baldwin that “when 
a girl is married, she must go to § 
live in New York. And after that, 
she must live the whole rest of | 
her life in France, marriedtoa JJ 
Frenchman.” She did just that. 
The clothing designer, who 
worked first in a friend’s Man- 
hattan salon and then for Hattie 
Carnegie, married Philippe de 
Rothschild in 1954 and became 
Baroness de Rothschild, the 
chatelaine of Chateau Mouton 
(below left). For rest she would 
go to her John Fowler—designed 
London apartment (below). 





She gained fame as a hostess 
and a woman of great style. 
George Platt Lynes, who shot 
her portrait (left) in the 1940s, 
summed up her life when he said, 
“She is the ultimate aesthete.” 





continued on page 76 
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RODERICK CAMERON 


s a friend of such taste- 

makers as liffany’s Van 

Day Truex, interior de- 
signer and travel writer Roderick 
“Rory” Cameron (1913-1985) cir- 
culated in heady social circles. Al- 


Coco CHANEL 


Ce Chanel (1883-|' 
“with a black sweater a n 


rows of pearls, revolutionizec 


fashion,” said Christian Dior. ‘|| 
creator of the modern woman 


made short hair chic, taught wom- 


76 


though he created many houses, 
his most celebrated was the villa 
at St.-Jean-Cap-Ferrat (right, in a 


Jean Mare Winckler painting) that 


he remodeled with his mother, 
Lady Kenmare, in the 1940s. La 





en to wear costume jewelry and 
gave her name to a classic suit. She 
influenced interior design as well. 
“An interior, she remarked, “is 
the natural projection of one’s soul, 


and Balzac was right in giving it 


GRAPHIC PHOTO-PARIS/COURTESY MR. AND MRS. HARDING LAWRENCE 








Fiorentina “was considered by ev- 
eryone who saw it to be about the 
chicest house in the world,” wrote 
Mark Hampton, who observed 

that Cameron’s “taste in archi- 

tecture, objects, and gardens was 
for strong design with a decep- 

tively plain appearance that belied 
a love of rich luxury.” The house 
had a profound impact on David 
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WOLFE/C 


LOUISE DAHL- 


the same importance as to dress.” 
In her private apartment at the 
House of Chanel (above and above 
left), which she described as “the 
only place where I’ve felt truly 


happy,” she lived with her cher- 





Hicks, among other designers. 
How did Cameron (left) explain 
his style? “Having studied the 
history of art... I suppose I have 
a good grounding,” he said. “But 
itis more than that. I am often 
surprised at how I know things by 
instinct.... For me it’s the details, 
the ways people arrange things, 
that give the real atmosphere.” 


ished objects, whether they were 
valuable or not. “Some people 
think luxury is the contrary of 
being poor. It is not. It is the con- 
trary of vulgarity.” She felt that 





“fashion passes, style remains.” 


continued on page 78 
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CONSUELO VANDERBILT BALSAN 


hether receiving guests 

at Blenheim Palace as the 
duchess of Marlborough or giv- 
ing parties as the bride of her 
second husband, Colonel Jacques 
Balsan, in France, Southampton, 
New York, or Palm Beach (above), 
Consuelo Vanderbilt Balsan 
(1877-1964) was unfailingly an 
impeccably dressed and gracious 





Mona WILLIAMS 
BISMARCK 


orn in 1897 in Kentucky, 

daughter of a horse trainer, 

Mona Strader would grow 
up to become one of the most 
glamorous international figures 
of the 1920s, 1930s and 1940s. 
She first drew acclaim during her 
marriage to tycoon Harrison 
Williams and entered the high- 
est levels of New York society. 
Named the best-dressed woman 


in the world in 1933, she later was 
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hostess. She gave her life over to 
philanthropy, a family legacy. 
Considered one of the most 
beautiful Vanderbilt women, she 
was always in the public eye and 
much emulated. As testimony to 
her fame, she had her portrait 
painted by such artists as John 
Singer Sargent, Giovanni Boldini 
and Paul-César Helleu (right). 


MAX ECKERT 











a private client of noted coutu- 
rier Balenciaga. Such was her fame 
that Truman Capote used her as 
the model for Kate McCloud in 
Answered Prayers. After her hus- 
band died, she wed longtime 
friend Count Edward Bismarck, 
grandson of the Iron Chancellor. 
Although Mona Williams Bis- 
marck (far left) lived in residences 
in Palm Beach and on Fifth Av- - 
enue, for which Syrie Maugham 
designed the first all-white draw- 
ing room in America, her passion 
remained gardens, an obsession 
indulged at Il Fortino, her Capri 
estate (left). She bought the prop- 
erty in 1936, and through the years 
it grew to contain seven houses. 
After her death in 1983, their con- 
tents were auctioned off and the 
land subdivided. A way of life was 
over. As Stanley Barrows once 
wrote, lamenting the passing of the 
grand manner after World War II, 
“There are few perfectionists 
left, such as Mona Bismarck was.” 
continued on page 80 
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CHARLES AND MARIE-LAURE DE NOAILLES 


n 1923 Viscount Charles de 

Noailles (1892-1981) and his 

bride, Marie-Laure (1902- 
1970), received four acres near 
Hyéeres, France, as a wedding pres- 
ent. Already ensconced in Paris 
at the Bischoffsheim mansion, 
they decided to build a winter 
home. They turned to modernist 
architect Robert Mallet-Stevens, 
who designed a simple villa that 
grew to an 18,000-square-foot 
labyrinth. It included a pink salon 
(far right), an office by architect 
Léon David and furnishings by 
Bauhaus graduate Marcel Breuer. 

‘The remarkable couple (right), 

who brought the tradition of 
country house entertaining into 


CHARLES DE BEISTEGUI 


have always liked modern art, 

but I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the modern movement 
reached a dead end with the 
emptiness of Abstract painting 
and the barren interior décor 
of the 1930s,” said legendary col- 
lector, connoisseur and host 
Charles de Beistegui (1895-1970). 
“T feel strongly that true crea- 
tivity can only take place when 


80 


GEORGE HOYNINGEN-HUENE PHOTOGRAPH/ 


the machine age, embraced the 
avant-garde and welcomed artists 
such as Dali, Picasso, Giacometti 


and Jean Cocteau; Man Ray made __ years,” said arbiter of style Philippe 





the past is brought into play.” 
That belief, which influenced 
twentieth-century decorators, 
was completely realized at his 
princely Chateau de Groussay 
(above), which he redesigned with 
architect Emilio Terry. Cecil Bea- 
ton described de Beistegui as “a 
man of fashion... his forte being 
the re-creation of an atmosphere 


of any specific place or age.” 


home movies of the work and play. 
The viscountess “had enormous 
influence for more than thirty 
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DIANA VREELAND 


aris-born Diana Vreeland 

(1903-1989) settled in New 
York in 1937 and embarked on 
her editing career in international 
fashion with a will to be original 
and the courage to be provoca- 
tive. “Those two stars of modern 
fashion, Chanel and Vreeland, 
were comparable,” said Alexander 
Lieberman. She believed that 
fashion emanated from the street, 


Julian. “Was she not one of the 
first to have understood the dra- 
ma of placing avant-garde art in 
the context of traditional décor?” 


and she had an uncanny ability to 
create new trends. Her motto was, 
“Tm looking for the suggestion of 
something I’ve never seen before.” 

Her daring carried over to 
decoration. As Billy Baldwin re- 
called about designing her living 
room (below), “Diana said: ‘I 
want this room to be a garden— 
but a garden in hell.’ I knew 


what that meant: ved.” 





continued on page 82 
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In ladies’ and gents’ sizes. 


Rado. A different world. 


Switzerland 


_ @BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE 


WORLD RENOWNED JEWELERS SINCE 1832 
For the location nearest you, please call 


1-800-651-4BBB 
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: 

For retailer information in Canada, phone (416) 703-1667 For information please call toll free (800) 283-7236 or visit us at www.rado.com 
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MUOLLICENT ROGERS 


uring her brief life, Millicent 

Rogers (1902-1953), the 
Standard Oil heiress, socialite, 
designer and humanitarian, was 
one of the most talked-about 
women in New York and Europe. 
“Paris stood up and took notice 
when Rogers arrived,” said pho- 
tographer Horst. A patron of 
American couturier Charles James, 
she nevertheless often designed 
her own clothes. By the 1940s 
she was also designing innovative 
jewelry. (She wears a piece, right, 
in a Louise Dahl-Wolfe portrait.) 

Rogers visited New Mexico in 

1947, and it captured her heart. It 
was at her Taos house (far right, 
the salon that’s now her son’s bed- 
room) where she found peace. 


ROBERT RECK 








JACQUELINE KENNEDY ONASSIS 


Ithough she was born into 
a socially prominent fam- 
ily in Southampton, New 


York, it wasn’t until her husband, 
John F. Kennedy, was elected 
president in 1960 that Jacqueline 
Kennedy Onassis (1929-1994) 
was catapulted into the spotlight. 
With her pillbox hats and simple 
shift dresses, she had an Ameri- 
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can style that influenced the 
world. Women’s Wear Daily chris- 
tened her “Her Elegance.” “It 
was dignity, not novelty, that 
Mrs. Kennedy wanted,” recalled 
Oleg Cassini. Jacqueline Kenne- 
dy Onassis (below) realized her 
greatest achievement, however, 
through her work for the arts and 
culture, a legacy that continues. 


HORST 


ROBERT RECK 


Kitty MILLER 


FE rom the 1920s to the 1960s, 
Mainbocher-dressed Kitty 
Miller (1896-1979), who often 
threw parties at her Oyster 

Bay, New York, estate (above), 
was touted for her hospitality in 
Europe as well as the United 
States. For a time her June ball 
at the Savoy was a part of the 
London season; she welcomed 
guests to her Majorcan villa; 






her New Year’s Eve party in 

her Billy Baldwin-designed 
Park Avenue apartment was one 
of society’s most important 
winter galas. 

She also left her mark on the 
stage. As the wife of Gilbert 
Miller, one of this century’s most 
acclaimed theatrical producers in 4 
England as in America, she ad- 
vised him on costumes and sets. 

continued on page 84 


Its clock was designed en Teac etal 
within 1/40,000th of a second. And the rest 
of the car to help you lose track of it. 


Could it be a time machine in disguise? What else would you call the sheer joy of driving a luxury car this precisely 
engineered? Indeed, from the moment you close the multisealed door to the instant its 253 hp engine purrs to 
life, the Chrysler LHS proves that worldly elegance can coexist with NASA-like precision. The 1999 Chrysler LHS, 


$29,545 fully equipped: For more information, call 1.800.CHRYSLER or simply visit www.chryslercars.com. 


“Base MSRP includes destination. Tax and options extra 








MARIANNE HAAS 


MArtIrz-HELENE DE ROTHSCHILD 


nce crowned “the undis- 

puted queen of Paris so- 

ciety” during the 1960s, 
Baroness Marie-Héléne de Roth- 
schild (1927-1996), wife of Baron 
Guy de Rothschild, was peren- 
nially on the best-dressed lists, 
threw legendary fantasy balls, 


MAYOTTE MAGNUS 


84 


worked tirelessly for charity and 
championed the most gifted writ- 
ers and artists. The baroness 
(above left) lived in luxurious set- 
tings, surrounded by the finest 
art and antiques, yet she believed, 
“You must never let time stand 


still. If you refuse to blend differ- 


ent styles and objects, you will 
only obtain imitation—not style.” 

Near the end of her life she 
and her husband spent a good 
deal more time at their Francois 
Catroux—designed Chalet at 
Ferriéres (above), outside the 
city. It was there that they 








could entertain on a smaller scale. 
She once said, “I don’t like 
my reputation very much. I’m 
not just a social person who 
thinks about nothing but jewels 
and dinner parties. I’m fas- 
cinated when I’m with artists, 
with creative people.” 


FLEUR COWLES 


merican expatriate Fleur 

Cowles, who moved to 
England in 1955 and soon after 
acquired a sixteenth-century 
farmhouse (left), has been an 
artist, writer, hostess, editor and 
philanthropist. Moving easily 
between the arts and politics, 
she obtained several government 
posts and diplomatic assign- 
ments and has been decorated 
by three different countries. 

The underlying principle of 

her life is flair. “I live with the 
word flair, to which I gave im- 
petus in the fifties when I 
created and edited, for a short 
time of its existence, a maga- 


’ 


zine by that name,” she once 
wrote. “Flair is a way of life; to 
have it means to have a selective 
instinct for what is excellent.” 
continued on page 86 
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EVANGELINE BRUCE 


met her first when she was Evangeline Bell 

and a sophomore at Radcliffe,” wrote Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. “That was in another age, but 
I can still conjure up the young girl’s wry grace, 
effortless style, shy and subtle intelligence 
and indestructible beauty. Now, her qualities 
enriched by time, she remains elusive, bewitch- 


ing, amused, romantic, ironic, forever lovely.” 
Evangeline Bruce (1914-1995), a diplo- 
mat’s daughter and a diplomat’s wife, dazzled 
others with her singular style throughout her 
travels all over the world. In 1946 she mar- 





































ried David Bruce, who, through almost three 
decades—from 1948 until little more than a 
year before his death in 1977—had a stellar 
foreign service career, which included am- 
bassadorships to France, West Germany and 
the Court of St. James’s. After his death, the 
British honored him with a service in West- 
minster Abbey; they named a rose after his wife. 

No matter where the Bruces traveled, they 
kept a permanent home in Washington, D.C. 
(above), a Federal-style residence that was 
arranged with favorite personal possessions, a 
luxury cherished by those who live in gov- 
ernment houses. It was there that Evangeline 
Bruce gave serious lunches and dinners, 
inviting the most powerful and influential. 
Yet ties to England remained strong. 

“We wanted a foothold in London,” she 
recalled. “Then we would have a chance to 
see friends privately after years of seeing 
them officially.” The Bruces chose an apart- 
ment at Albany (left) and had it decorated 
by John Fowler and Diana Phipps. 

“Evangeline Bruce was inured since early 
youth to the splendors and trials of official 
life,” wrote Valentine Lawford. She had “a 
natural elegance and a distinctly individual 
style,” he added. 
continued on page 90 
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David Alan Rug, Austin TX 512-499-4456 Mane Philips Decorative Rugs, Philadephia PA 215 


Pande Cameron, Seattle WA. 206-624-6263 * McQueen's Carpets & Rugs, Bloomfield Hills MI 48 Hi) 
Designer Carpets, Atlanta GA 404-262-1720 * Brookline Oriental Rug Company, Needhan MA 781-444 
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Pompeii proudly presents SPARTICUS, beautifully crafted for interior or exterior environments. 
This enchanting collection, featuring Old World motifs and available in 27 fabulous finishes — 
expresses today’s casual lifestyle. For an informative 50-page color portfolio, please call 
1-800-263-5759 or visit us at www.pompeiifurniture.com for a more extensive review. 
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FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 
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Enkeboll 
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Lapy DIANA COOPER 


De Manners (1892-1986) as a child 
played in historic Haddon Hall (right), 
which she believed was “the most beautiful 
house in England.” She formally came out 
in London society in 1910, inaugurating a 
glittering public life that would be talked 
about as long as she lived. She would always 
indulge her love of foreign travel and would 
often give in to her passion for acting. 

In 1919 she married Alfred Duff Cooper. 
When they returned from their honeymoon, 
her husband began his career in foreign ser- 
vice; she devoted herself to acting. During 
World War I she had been in a propaganda 
film, Hearts of the World. D. W. Griffith had in- 
cluded her among a group of prominent wom- 
en who had done a great deal for the war effort; 
when asked why, he answered, “Because she is 
the most beloved woman in England.” Begin- 


ning in 1923, she toured the United States in The 


Miracle. In 1924, between performances, she 
returned to England on the Homeric with her 
mother, the duchess of Rutland (together, left). 


Designs 


BRITAIN ON VIEW/STOCKWAVE 


The 1920s and the 1930s were the golden 
age of parties, and the couple were feted in 
England, on the Continent and in the United 
States. Cooper became the ambassador to 
France, a post he held from 1944 to 1947. 
After his commission he was made the first 
viscount of Norwich. 

Lady Diana Cooper’s zest for the new 
continued after his death. Always living in 
the moment, she might be seen at a dinner 
that included Andy Warhol or Mick Jagger. 0 
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Create drama 
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A GALLERY OF THE CENTURY’S BRIGHTEST TALENTS 
FROM MIRO, O’KEEFFE AND CHAGALL TO DE KOONING, NEVELSON AND RUSCHA 


RTISTS HAVE SHAPED THE TWEN- 
tieth century in fundamental 
ways, both challenging and de- 

fining how we see the world. For sever- 
al decades Architectural Digest has pho- 
tographed prominent artists in their 
homes and studios, and the original por- 
traits commissioned for those articles 
amount to a gallery of cultural icons. 

In 1978 we visited Joan Miro at his 
studio on Majorca. (“My way,” he ex- 
plained then, “is to seize an image the 
moment it has formed in my mind. 
... Afterward, I start to tame it.”) Geor- 
gia O’Keeffe sat for a remarkable por- 
trait at her home in New Mexico in 1981. 
And in 1983 we photographed Marc Cha- 
gall at his house and studio in St.-Paul- 
de-Vence, France, filled with works by 
Braque, Matisse and Diego Giacometti. 
The careers of these artists stretch back 
to the early years of the modern era, and 
their unique visions redirected the his- 
tory of art in this century. 

The life and work of artists remains 
one of Architectural Digest’s most vital 
subjects. Like the best stories of any kind, 
they are imbued with the contemporary 
spirit while at the same time contributing 
a vibrant piece to the historical record. 











EDWARD 
RUSCHA 


Lert: Ruscha, whose 
words on canvas made 
him the seminal West 
Coast Pop artist, and 
his wife, Danna, pho- 
tographed by Mary E. 
Nichols in their Los 


Angeles house in 1994. 


JOAN Miro 


ABOVE: Mir6 in 1978, 
photographed by 
Bruno de Hamel in 
the studio José Luis 
Sert designed for him 
on the island of Ma- 
jorca, where the 
painter lived from the 
late 1950s to 1983. 


continued on page 98 
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A GALLERY OF THE CENTURY’S BRIGHTEST TALENTS 


REPRODUCED FROM ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


continued from page 94 










Roy 
LICHTENSTEIN 


Lert: The Pop mas- 
ter, photographed « 
by Horst in his 
Southampton, Long 
Island, studioin 1978, 
rests next to Teapot 
on Stand, a painted- 
bronze sculpture. 





JOHN 
CHAMBERLAIN 


Lert: Chamberlain, 
with a work made of 
car parts, in his 18,000- 
square-foot studio 

in Sarasota, Florida, 
where he moved in 
1980 to make larger 
pieces. Bob Braun pho- 
tographed him in 1982. 


LOUISE 
NEVELSON 


BELOw: In 1983 pho- 
tographer Jaime 
Ardiles-Arce shot 
Louise Nevelson in 
front of one of the 
sculptures that filled 
her home and studio in 
New York’s Little Italy. 


LEONOR 
FINI 


ABOVE: Fini, who has 
been called the last of 
the Surrealists, in her 
Paris apartment in 
1984, photographed 
by Derry Moore. Fini’s 
portraits of friends 
such as Jean Genet 
hang on the wall. 


continued on page 100 
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SUSAN 
DAvIp ROTHENBERG 
HoOcCKNEY ABOVE: Susan Rothen- 


berg, in front of one of 


eee her canvases in her 


David Hockney, who New York City studio, 


made California his 

: photographed by Ann 
home and the subject Chwatsky in 1987. 
of much of his work, y 


in the garden of his 
Los Angeles residence, 
where he was pho- h 
tographed by Mary E. 

Nichols in 1982. 





DIEGO 
GIACOMETTI 


Lert: Diego Gia- 
cometti, furniture 
maker and brother of 
artist Alberto Giaco- 
metti, photographed 
by Pascal Hinous in 
his Montparnasse 
workshop in 1983. 


JACQUES- 
HENRI 
LARTIGUE 


RicuT; The legendary 
French photographer, 
who received his first 
camera in 1901, when 
he was seven years 
old, posed for Nancy 
Rica Schiff in 1983. In 
his lifetime he took 
over 280,000 pictures. 





continued on page 102 
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Marc 
CHAGALL 


Ricut: Chagall, with 
his wife, Valentina, 
seated at a desk in his 
studio in St.-Paul-de- 
Vence, France, was 
photographed in 1983 
by Derry Moore. 





KENNETH 
NOLAND 


Lert: Painter Ken- 
neth Noland in his 
South Salem, New 
York, studio. Hans 
Namuth captured the 
artist in 1983, with 
two paintings in 
progress on the floor. 





continued on page 104 
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ALEXANDER 
CALDER 


Lert: Alexander 
Calder, surrounded 
by rugs he designed, 
was photographed by 
Toby Molenaar in 
1976 at his studio in 
the village of Saché, 
France, where he 
lived for two decades. 


ANTHONY 
CARO 


BeLow: Sir Anthony 
Caro with one of his 
metal sculptures in 
his upstate New York 
residence, where he 
stayed when not in 
his native England. 
Alec Marshall took 
his portrait in 1988. 


ROBERT 
MOTHERWELL 


Ricut: Motherwell 
and his wife, Renate 
Ponsold, an artist and 
photographer, in 1983, 
shot by Peter Vitale 
in one of the buildings 
at their Greenwich, 
Connecticut, estate. 
continued on-page 108 
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WILLEM DE 
KOONING 


Ricut: Elaine and 
Willem de Kooning 
sit near an unfinished 
painting in their East 
Hampton, New York, 
studio. Jaime Ardiles- 
Arce photographed 
them in 1981. 
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FRANK 
STELLA 


Lert: The painted re- 
lief Shards IV leans on 
a wall in Stella’s studio, 
a converted stable in 
lower Manhattan. He 
was photographed by 
Hans Namuth in 1983. 



















CLAES 
OLDENBURG 
AND COoosjJE 
VAN BRUGGEN 


ABOVE: The husband- 
and-wife artistic col- 
laborators in their 
Manhattan studio, shot 
in 1981 by Feliciano. 


continued on page 110 
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SANDRO CHIA | 


Lert: Sandro Chia, 
photographed by Har- 
ry Benson in 1990 at 
the New York restau- 
rant Palio, which com- 
missioned him to paint 
a number of murals. 


DONALD JUDD 


BELow: Minimalist 
works froma series of | 
100 in Donald Judd’s 
Marfa, Texas, studio 
and warehouse. Jim 
McHugh photo- 
graphed him in 1985. 
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HELEN FRANKENTHALER 


Lert: Frankenthaler looking Long Island 
at work in her pre- Sound. Hans Na- 

1920 shingled Con- muth photographed 
necticut house over- the painter in 1984. 


continued on page 112 
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HENRY 
MoOorE 


Lert: Henry Moore, ; 
one of the most noted i 
sculptors of this cen- : 
tury, at work in the 

etching studio of his 

aes Hertfordshire estate 

in England, photo- 

graphed by Derry 

Moore in 1979. 





HoOwarRD 
HoODGKIN 


Lert: The artist 

and one of his paint- 
ings in his studio in 
the countryside near 
Bath, England. Derry 
Moore took the por- 
trait in 1985. 


At HELD 


RiGut: Al Held in the 
studio of his farm in 
Boiceville, New York, 
where he has lived for 
more than three de- 
cades. He was pho- 
tographed by Billy 
Cunningham in 1988. 





continued on page 114 
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GEORGIA 
O’KEEFFE 


Lert: O’Keeffe was 
94 when Mary E. 
Nichols photographed 
her in 1981 at her New 
Mexico residence, 
where the artist had 
lived since 1945. 


BRICE 
MARDEN 


BELOw: The painter 
Brice Marden near his 
summer house on the 
Greek island of Hy- 
dra, photographed by 
I. Ioannides and L. 
Bartzioti in 1982. 


MARK DI 
SUVERO 


RiGHT: Sculptor Mar 
di Suvero, photo- 
graphed by Hans N: 
muth in 1983, in his 
large studio complex 
in the Long Island 
City section of 
Queens, New York. 
continued on page 116 
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a \Winter Park 800-631-2156 Manchester. Woodstock 
* “ 3 “\\ 407-644-7119 802-362-0000 
- Entirely handpain A ee aint A: 
Bey iste eseeteee tr pp yy t s) . lew York 
~_ classic Herend tri ae ee int] Beate ae : “udlthcsatteg meat eee Scully & Scully 
BAN Wedding Treasures! Details at your Herend New York 
; ivan Hetend USA.com\\,\ ey he ar eer. urea: Nat ui} 800-223-3717, ADHD 1-99 


: 


egends unite as a brothers 
Grimm classic tale is 


interpreted through the classic 
artistry of Herend. In the age-old 
tradition, Musicians of Bremen 
is crafted of the most superior 
porcelain and painted in 
Herend’s trademark fishnet 
design by an a plished artist 
that applies each, delicate brush 
stroke by hand. Exquisi'’ 24- 
karat gold features complete the 
treasure, the latest in Herend’s 
170-year-old timeless collection. 


www.HerendUSA.com 
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In over 400 stores nationwide. For nearby dealers, or to (S/S creme , 

purchase catalogs, books, videos, call 1-800-643-7363 ~ We a 


California New Jersey Tennessee Reoldien 
Lucy Zahran & Co. Nordstrom Crystal’s For Fine Gifts & e is 
Southern California, all stores Paramus Jewelry Mewes 
800-828-1333 201-843-1122 Nashville ‘figurine 
800-525-7757 

Colorado New York 4 , 
International Villa London Jewelers Texas : ~*~. 
Denver Manhasset Breed & Co. “J 
800-759-9696 516-627-7475 Austin Join the Herend Guild, 
oe 512-328-3960 the most exclusive 

ori Oregon 3 << ee 
The Perfect Setting of Boca Zell Bros. Jewelers Virginia collerar eae oe 
Raton Portland Squire Chase Call 1-800-523-5621 q 
Boca Raton 800-444-8979 McLean ME. : 
800-477-5283 888-242-7301 ADHF 1-99 
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INSPIRED BY THE ARTS & CRAFTS: a= 
MOVEMENT, GUSTAV STICKLEY 
PUT ASIDE THE EXCESSES OF ‘ie 
DECORATION AND, MADE FURNI- i 
TURE THAT WAS SIMPLE, STRONG 
AND HANDSOME. HE WAS 
UNIQUE IN HIS TIME, A REBEL, BUT 
WITH THE MISSION COLLECTION 
HE BUILT SOMETHING THAT 
WOULD ENDURE. TO LEARN 
ORE ABOUT THE REISSUED 

\ MISSION COLLECTION, CALL 
eR ASLO) Soe O) wan 

FULL COLOR CATALOG. 
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ANDREW 
WYETH 


RiGut: Wyeth out- 
side his restored 1857 
lighthouse on South- 
ern Island, Maine, 
photographed by Pe- 
ter Ralston in 1985. 


ROBERT 
GRAHAM 


BELOw: Graham, 
standing before two 
of his figurative sculp- 
tures in his Venice, 
California, studio, was 
photographed by Jim 
McHugh in 1983. 
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A GALLERY OF THE 









LouIsE BOURGEOIS 
Asove: The French- neighborhood, where 


born sculptor and she has lived since 
printmaker in her 1963. The portrait 
brownstone in New was taken by Hans 


York City’s Chelsea Namuth in 1984. 
continued on page 118 
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Nothing gets your artentiGe like wallpaper. 


! Visit your local retailer for attractive solutions. Wal!p< 
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per. It's art by the foot. © 1999 Wallpaper Council. 
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Rassementeries 


A GALLERY OF THE CENTURY’S BRIGHTEST TALENTS 


continued from page 116 
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|Z he latest Iai igng in 
» tie-backs a and trim 


JAMES 
ROSENQUIST 


ABOVE: Rosenquist, 
who built a house on 
stilts for himself in 
Aripeka, Florida, out- 
side his studio. The 
1984 photograph 

is by Dan Forer. 


CHRISTO 


RIGHT: Christo, 
beside one of his 
“wrapped” works, was 
photographed by Feli- 
ciano in 1981 in his 
MLM La | New York City loft. 


www.boules.com 


continued on page 120 





BULOVA 


A NEW ERA IN TIMEKEEPING 





Available at 
these fine stores: 


BEN BRIDGE 
BERGNER’S 

BURDINES 

CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT 
FAMOUS ¢ BARR 
FILENE’S 

FOLEY’S 


FORTUNOFF 
(WestBurRY, NY&NJ) 


FRIEDMAN’S JEWELERS 
GORDON’S JEWELERS 
HECHT’S 
KAUFMANN’S 

Kay JEWELERS 

L.S. AYRES 

LIBERTY HOUSE 
MAacy’s 

MEIER & FRANK 
PARISIAN 

RICH’S 

ROBINSONS ® MAy 
STERN’S 
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INILLENNIA — 


INNOVATIVE TECHNOLOGY 


AND STYLE 





Millennia Collection: $250 to $399 
1-800-A-BULOVA 


ARTISTS’ PORTRAITS 
A GALLERY OF THE CENTURY’S BRIGHTEST TALENTS 


continued from page 118 


ANSEL ADAMS 


Lert: In 1982 Adams 
and his wife, Virginia, 
posed for photogra- 
pher Mary E. Nichols 
outside the house 

they built in the 1960s | 
in Big Sur, California. 


Ep MosEs 


BELow: Abstract 
painter Ed Moses in 
front of a canvas in his 
Venice, California, 
bungalow studio, pho- 
tographed in 1995 

by Jim McHugh. 


continued on page 124 
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Let us inspire you with our = 
Dream Book full of ideas c E N ap lJ ee vi Call our 


on how to furnish your home. ee ee. Te toll-free number for 
Be 7 ie Noe ae as lhe OE a copy of your 36-page 
Bring your dreams to life Century Dream Book. 


with Century Furniture. 1-800-852-5552 ; $5 


www.centuryfurniture.com 
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“The soul of the apartment is in the carpet” 





A late 19th century Persian Sultanabad Carpet measuring 17’ x 13’ 5” of dramatic intent and visual excitement. The 
general design elements indicate the influence of early Polonaise configuration. Ashes of rose and dove grey are inter- 
spersed with accents of apple green, navy, beige and snow white. The extravagant major border adds to the vitality and 
voluptuous nature of this carpet. 


This gallery features an eclectic array of room size carpets and small collector pieces of outstanding merit in Oriental and 
European weaves. 


ANTIQUE AND EXEMPLARY CARPETS 


AND TAPESTRIES 
x : in New York: 
(A LTD. 724 Fifth Avenue Sixth Floor 


New York, NY 10019 
Telephone 212-586-5511 
A Dealer Interested in this Art Form in America Fax 212-586-6632 
An Appointment Is Suggested http://www.dir-dd.com/doris-leslie-blau.html 
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19" Century Axminster 


Consulting Service 


Galerie Shabab New York, Inc. is pleased to offer complimentary expert advice to 
individuals wishing to arrange for preservation, appraisals and exclusive 
purchases as well as discreet sale of Antique Rugs & Period Tapestries by cash 
payment throughout the world. Contact Mr. Jorge Oheb at 212 725 5444. 


A SHOWCASE FOR THE FINEST 
ANTIQUE RUG & PERIOD TAPESTRIES 


| |2@ Mavison AvENUE New York City New York 10016 
PHONE 212 725 5444 FAX 212 725 4554 WWW.GALERIESHABAB.COM 


AN APPOINTMENT |S SUGGESTED 








JULES OLITSKI 


ABove: When not at delkorn in 1990, re- 
his Florida Keys resi- treats to his house on 


dence, Jules Olitski, Lake Winnipesaukee 
shot by Richard Man- _—_in New Hampshire. 





ELISABETH FRINK 


ABovVE: Dame Elisa- London’s National 
beth Frink in her Portrait Gallery. The 
Dorset studio, work- sculptor was pho- 
ing ona head of Sir tographed by Derry 
Alec Guinness for Moore in 1983. 0 


Gloster Furniture 
2195 Philpott Road 
PO Box 738 

South Boston 

VA 24592 


Toll-free. 877-GLOSTER 
Tel. 804 575 1003 
Fax. 804 575 1503 


Welcome to the latest Gloster collection of 
fine teak furniture. We‘re sure you'll be inspired 
by the unsurpassed quality, functionality and design. 


Made from the finest straight-grained teak, we know 
that youl] be impressed by the quality and| attention 
to detail that extends to every part of every piece, 
from the smoothly chamfered table tops to the 
contours and balance of our chairs. 


Gloster - a perfectly natural investment ——_ 


CONTACT US FOR 
OUR BROCHURE 
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IMPORTANT ART AND ANTIQUES IN PRIVATE HANDS 
HIGHLIGHTS FROM A CENTURY OF ACQUISITIONS 


Some of the world’s great collec- 
tions were begun centuries ago 
by monarchs with unlimited re- 
sources. Others were begun by 
maverick visionaries who creat- 
ed priceless troves of art with 
unswerving faith and keen 
foresight. Over the years, Ar- 
chitectural Digest has visited 
many individuals whose collec- 
tions, whatever their origins, 
reflect a shared passion for beau- 
tiful things and a respect for 


their irresistible power. 





LEO CASTELLI 


overing above and beyond 

his impeccable attire are his 
blazingly lucid intellect and al- 
most messianic sense of mission,” 
Steven M. L. Aronson wrote of 
the legendary art dealer in 1995. 
“Tt is, he says, simply a matter of 
honor to have shown, and to con- 
tinue to show, the best in con- 
temporary art.” From the New 
York gallery that he has operat- 
ed since 1957, Castelli has helped 
launch the careers of an extraor- 
dinary number of pivotal figures 
in twentieth-century American 
art, including Pollock, Johns, de 
Kooning, Rauschenberg, Warhol, 
Lichtenstein, Stella and others. 
Many of their works hang in his 
Fifth Avenue apartment (right). 
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THE ROYAL COLLECTION. © HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 





rene nee 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
lizabeth II (far left)! 


“knows more about pic- 


tures and objects than’ 


one suspects,” said John Corn-; 


forth, a writer and authority on 
English design, in 1992. A year 


earlier Queen Elizabeth had | 


opened the Carlton House exhi- | 7 


bition—a tribute to the taste and 


aesthetic instincts of George IV, | 


an enthusiastic patron of the 
French decorative arts who be- 
gan amassing a sizable collection 
of royal treasures while Prince 
of Wales. Upon taking the 
throne in 1820, he moved into 
Buckingham House and turned 
it into a palace, bringing with 
him the objects, furniture and 
paintings that would set the roy- 
al style for the next hundred and 
fifty years. The queen also over- 
sees the collections at Windsor 
Castle, many of which were first 
organized by Charles I in the 
seventeenth century; they in- 
clude masterworks like Rubens’s 
Portrait of the Artist, 1623 (left). 


continued on page 1 28 
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STARTING UNDER $19,100* © SF MODEL SHOWN WITH 200 HP** V6 AND SPORT PACKAGE $23,178 


A 


LITTLE KIDS ARE SELFISH. JMPULSIVE. 


THEY DON’T MAKE RATIONAL DECISIONS. 


WHEN THEY SEE SOMETHING THEY WANT, THEY WANT IT NOW. 
LITTLE KIDS HAVE A LOT OF FUN. 


HMMMMM. 


INTRODUCING SOLARA. 
AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT KIND OF CAMRY. 


IT’S FORYoU. @® 





Cie AGe Mee Re Saye 


SOLARA 


1-800-GO-TOYOTA * www.toyota.com ©1998 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. *Starting MSRP based on SE 4-cylinder manual transmission 
without ABS option, available in January 1999. Initial quantities will include ABS option at an additional cost of $550. MSRP including destination charge. Excludes taxes, license, title, 
and available or regionally required equipment. Actual dealer price may vary. **198 hp in vehicles equipped with California emissions. Vehicle shown with Sport Upgrade Package #3. 
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JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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AMALIA LACROZE DE FORTABAT 


L 1980 the widow of Argen- 
tine businessman Alfredo de 
Fortabat made headlines after 
buying a Turner painting, 7u/liet 
and Her Nurse, for seven million 
dollars at auction. Over a thirty- 
year period Amalia Lacroze de 
Fortabat (above) acquired art- 
works and furnishings with her 
husband, the founder of an Ar- 
gentine cement empire and own- 
er of more than four hundred 
thousand acres of valuable ranch- 
land. Her duplex in Buenos Aires 


featured paintings by Brueghel, 
van Gogh, Monet and Gauguin; 
Louis XVI and Empire furniture; 
Baccarat crystal, Meissen porce- 
lain and a seventeenth-century 
Italian tapestry. Upon her hus- 
band’s death in 1976, she inherit- 
ed his businesses, and under her 
helmsmanship they continued 
to prosper. “I am not a contem- 
plative person; I am a doer,” she 
said in 1989. “Just because I am 
a woman doesn’t mean I cannot 
do the work of ten men!” 





IMPORTANT ART AND ANTIQUES IN PRIVATE HANDS 


JOHN AND ANN HAUBERG 


he businessman and former 

president of the Seattle Art 
Museum and his wife filled their 
Seattle residence with artworks 
created by Native Americans of 
the Pacific Northwest (below). 
“I derive a sense of participa- 
tion in the Indian culture, be- 
cause I know how these things 
are used and I know the people 
and the old village sites,” said 

































DICK BUSHER 


Henry P. McILHENNY 


cllhenny, a curator of the 

Philadelphia Museum of 
Art for thirty years, bought key 
paintings for his collection while 
still in college: a Cézanne por- 
trait, Moulin Rouge by Toulouse- 
Lautrec and works by Matisse, 
Delacroix, Chardin and the 
Impressionists. To these he 
added paintings and furnishings 
spanning several centuries, con- 
tinents and styles but emphasiz- 
ing favorite French artworks 
from the nineteenth century by 
Ingres, David and Degas and 













John Hauberg in 1984. Through: 
out their house one could find 
masks, totemic sculptures, head 
dresses, helmets and other arti- 
facts produced by the many 
tribes that dot the Northwest 
Coast. “I don’t mind if a piece is 
crudely carved, as long as it is 
strong,” he said. “The magic in | 
collecting is to choose some- 
thing that has aesthetic power.” 


furnishings from the reign of 
Charles X—many of which were | 
featured in the living room of 
his residence on Rittenhouse 
Square (left). “Of course, the 
paintings are extraordinary, but 
the whole is a most unusual col- 
lection because it is such a per- 
sonal one,” designer George 
Doan said of the McIlhenny 
collection in 1973. “He never 
collected with an eye to grab- 
bing up all the Impressionists. 
He bought what he liked, from 
a very early age.” 

continued on page 130 
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IS THE NEW CHOICE IN BATHROOM SUITES. 





FS 


The Trivella” Suite The Gianni" Suite The Chipriani Suite 


| Now you can experience Jacuzzi quality, style and performance on a grander scale. 

| Because now there is a complete collection of sinks, toilets and bidets beautifully 

designed to coordinate with Jacuzzi” whirlpool baths and shower systems. Choose 
from a breathtaking array of colors and styles to fit every taste and budget, all made 
in America and backed by Jacuzzi. It’s not just a bathroom. It’s a statement of quality. 


Only from the innovator of bathing luxury. 





Au rae 


Oe uaeKhis ae 


THE GENUINE BRAND. 






Wa eea mT Oe registered trademarks of Jacuzzi Inc, 








BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


DERRY MOORE 





IMPORTANT ART AND ANTIQUES IN PRIVATE HANDS 


continued from page 128 











Hans HEINRICH THYSSEN-BORNEMISZA 


H°* collection in 1987 com- 
prised more than fourteen 
hundred works, from medieval 
and Renaissance paintings to con- 
temporary masterpieces, spread 
over residences in Lugano, St. 
Moritz and elsewhere. But the 
baron (below, standing before 





Feininger’s Architecture II [The 
Man from Potin]) filled his Lon- 
don house with paintings by 
early-twentieth-century artists. 
“T love to shift pictures around, 
to watch how they react to new 
combinations, new juxtaposi- 
tions, new challenges,” he said. 





DERRY MOORE 


Davin DAVIES 


he two words that excite | 

me most are ‘antiques’ and | 
‘auctions,’” said the investor and 
folk art collector in 1988. “I don’t} 
understand people who don’t | 
collect.” At his converted horse | 
barn on New Jersey’s north shore, | 
Davies amassed a wide array of | 
weathervanes, quilts, doorstops | 
and numerous other examples of | 
Americana (left). He first fell in | 
love with it in the early 1960s, 
after attending an exhibition at | 
the Museum of American Folk | 
Art in New York. “At the time, I \ 
was trying to understand con- | 
temporary art, things like the | 
minimalism of a thirty-foot wire | 
stretched across a room, so it 
was a relief to see folk art, this 
simple, loving form.... I guess it ( 
boils down to honesty.” 












Mrs. JAMES DE ROTHSCHILD 


Lord d’Abernon, a friend of 
James de Rothschild and his wife; 
when her husband died in 1957, | 


t Waddesdon Manor, in 
England’s Buckinghamshire 
countryside, the affinities of 


generations of Rothschilds have 
blended to create one of the 

world’s great private collections 
of art. “Waddesdon is not an in- 
heritance; it is a career,” quipped 


she worked to preserve its art- 
works and rooms evoking eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century 
France and Britain, such as its 
red drawing room (above). 
continued on page 132 
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| QO, seeing Maria Sibylla Merian’s work, Peter the 


Great was inspired to found the first Russian Art 





Museum. Today, her 17th century drawings of flowers 
and butterflies are collected by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the British Museum, and the 
Morgan Library. There is, as well, a 


substantial collection at Windsor Castle. 


Mme. Merian’s drawings stimulated the 
decoration of Chinese Export porcelain 
made for the 18th century European 

market. Today, they have inspired this new 
collection from Mottahedeh. On these jars, 
pots, vases, and shell dishes, botanicals and 
butterflies burst forth with undiminished 
exuberance. If history is. a guide, this 17th 
century master of the art of botanicals will 
inspire a new generation of devoted followers 


in this and the 21st century. 
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Tradition for a Modern World © 


Call 1-800-242-3050 to find the store nearest you. Mottahedeh and Co., Inc. 225 Fifth Avenue New York, NY 10010 
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| 
Wo Gen nn 
to light. | 


~ MASTERPIECE 


| Interior designers have long. 
recognized not only the 
need for light, but the 
absolute importance of its 
source. Mottahedeh is 
introducing an 
extraordinary collection 
Sas Teel oper Tae Labeln erat 
any in the world. It consists 
of a pot-pourri of shapes: 
from our classic ginger jars 
and trumpet vases to brass 
and porcelain candlesticks 
to our exuberant and 
joyous figurines. A 
Mottahedeh lamp is a 
brilliant choice, whether or 


not it is illuminated. 


Mottahedeh’s superb 
porcelain and matchless 
designs can now brightly 
punctuate your home. They 
are like fine jewelry for any 
Roles Toe ol tan eve Teae 


Teena out eos 






outstandin 





Call 1-800-242-3050 
to find the store nearest 
Mottahedeh and Co., Inc. 
225 Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10010 
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RONNIE 






ASS 





Great Lritain’s preeminent 


furniture maker for 25 years 


and five generations 


USA OFFICE 

& SHOWROOM: 

High Point, NC 

Tel. 336-886-7102 

Fax. 336-886-7078 
www.arthur-brett.com/absweb/ 


Free colour brochure upon request. 


TO THE TRADE: 

London: Arthur Brett & Sons Ltd. 
Greece: Veta S. Tsoukala 

Japan: Arthur Brett Japan Ltd. 
Norway: Morten Stamnes 

Turkey: Halulu Ltd. 

Atlanta: Paul B. Raulet 

Chicago: Brian Andrew 

DC: The Rist Corporation 


NN ONSIOReBRE 


Below: Mahogany Bow End Credenza, model 2243, W65.5 D18.5 H35 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKSHOPS: 
Norwich England 

Tel. 01603-486633 
enquiries@arthur-brett.com 
LONDON SHOWROOM: 

103 Pimlico Road 

Tel. 0171 730 7304 


Dallas: David Sutherland 
Houston: David Sutherland 

New York: Wood & Hogan 
Portland: Bingham & Geary 

San Francisco: Shears & Window 
Seattle: Michael Folks Showroom 


The “Arthur Brett/BKT Exclusives 
Collection” is available only through 
BAKER, KNAPP & TUBBS 
SHOWROOMS nationwide. 








IMPORTANT ART AND ANTIQUES IN PRIVATE HANDS 


continued from page 130 


MARJORIE MERRIWEATHER POST 


A Hillwood, a twenty-four- 
acre estate in Washington, 
D.C., the sole heir of breakfast 
cereal millionaire Charles Wil- 
liam Post brought together a 
significant collection of objects 
from imperial Russia—includ- 
ing a rare assortment of silver- 
gilt jeweled chalices from Rus- 
sian Orthodox churches—with 
many equally important exam- 
ples of eighteenth-century 
French furniture, European art- 
works, royal Sévres porcelain, 
Beauvais tapestries and objects 


THOMAS S. BERNTSEN 


DOUGLAS CRAMER 


Dp had never lived with- 
out white walls,” designer 
Craig Wright said of his client 
in 1997. “White made it feel like 
a gallery, and I wanted the feel- 
ing of home and hearth to come 
first.” Wright designed the tele- 
vision producer’s house in Bel- 
Air to harmonize with his col- 
lections of Georgian furniture 
and contemporary art. What 
resulted was a warm and infor- 
mal environment that allowed 
Cramer to display a number of 
important postwar paintings by 
Frank Stella, Roy Lichtenstein, 


152 


NICHOLS 


MARY E 


(below, the French living room). 
Post bought the neo-Georgian 
mansion near Rock Creek Park 
in 1955 with the intention of 
transforming it into a museum 
to display the objects, artworks 
and furnishings that she had ac- 
quired over thirty-five years. In 
Hillwood’s richly decorative 
collections and rooms were em- 
bodied the elegance and style of 
France’s haute époque and all the 
romance and barbarism and 
rich acquisition of Russia’s im- 
perial past. 











ROBERT RECK 


or Owings, an art dealer, and 

Allen, an artist, every room 
in their 1940s double-walled 
adobe house in Santa Fe reflects 
the passion they’ve developed 
for their region’s distinct look, 
shaped profoundly by the artis- 
tic contributions of Native 
Americans. With so many dolls, 









NATHANIEL O. OWINGS AND PAGE R. ALLEN 























rugs, blankets, rattles, pots and 
other objects that they’ve col- 
lected (above), “everyone says 
that being in the living room is 
like being in a museum, but it’s 
so comfortable,” Allen said in 
1995. “The arrangement is nat- 
ural to us and not a conscious 
aesthetic or manifesto.” 


Cy Twombly, Jim Dine, Robert 
Rauschenberg and Ellsworth 
Kelly, whose Orange Blue I, 
1965, and Red White Blue, 1968, 
frame the drawing room door- 
way (left). Knotty-pine mold- 
ings and parchment-colored 
walls helped the designer stick 
to his client’s mandate for “a se- 
date and quiet house” that di- 
rected attention to the paintings 
but also felt unmistakably like a 
residence. “Our priority was to 
maximize the amount of wall 
space for the art and downplay 
the decoration,” said Wright. 
continued on page 136 








Our Card provides many things 
you'd be missing on\a trip abroad. 


bolt Tg mate, for instance. 


‘ental Privileges 


Platinum pee Ta get 
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THE COLLECTORS 
IMPORTANT ART AND ANTIQUES IN PRIVATE HANDS 


DAVID AND JACKIE ALLSWANG 


|e always seen this place as a 
retreat,” David Allswang said 
in 1994 of the Arts and Crafts 
bungalow he shared in Oakland, 
California, with his wife, Jackie. 
“When I come home I feel in- 
sulated from my work. It’s a 
calming atmosphere that gives a 
sense of rootedness.” Stickley 
furniture—including a side- 


board in the dining room and a 
rocker and settle in the living 
room, across from the clinker- 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS 
OF LIECHTENSTEIN 


he medieval stone fortress 

at Vaduz (right) that has 
for centuries been home to the 
royal family of the tiny central 
European principality rises 
from a forested mountain crag 
like a storybook fantasy. The 
castle also serves as the reposi- 
tory of the family’s large and 
well-documented art collection, 
the origins of which probably 
date to the late fourteenth cen- 
tury, when George III of 
Liechtenstein was dean of St. 
Stephan’s in Vienna and the 
bishop of Trent. In the seven- 
teenth century Prince Karl be- 
gan the tradition of collecting 
the paintings of great artists; 
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brick fireplace (below)—con- 
tribute to the house’s Craftsman 
character, as do beam ceilings, 
the living room’s casement win- 
dows, light fixtures of hammered 
copper and amber glass, and the 
many nooks, crannies and built- 
ins. Remembering the night he 
moved in, Allswang said, “We 
sat on the floor. Even though 
there wasn’t a stick of furniture, 
it looked furnished because of 


all the built-ins.” 





PETER VITALE 


PEGGY GUGGENHEIM 


iE was really just good luck,” 
said Peggy Guggenheim in 
1979, when asked how she intu- 
ited that the artists of whom she 
was an early champion—includ- 
ing Robert Motherwell, Mark 
Rothko and Jackson Pollock— 
would eventually become some 
of America’s most widely cele- 
brated painters. Critic Clement 
Greenberg offered a different 
opinion: “She has a flair for life, 
a sort of smell for life that makes 
her recognize vitality and con- 
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viction in a picture.” In 1947 she 
moved from New York, where 
she had operated the successful 
gallery Art of This Century, to 
Venice, where she bought the 
Palazzo Venier dei Leoni, an un- 
finished eighteenth-century pal- 
ace. There she displayed works 
by many of the artists whose rep- 
utations she had helped foster: 
Ernst, Giacometti, Calder and 
others; her dining room (above) 
featured paintings by Léger, 
Marcoussis and Metzinger. 


since then, successive genera- 
tions, up through Prince Hans- 
Adam II and Princess Marie in 
the twentieth century, have en- 
thusiastically expanded the col- 
lection, which includes canvases 
by Titian, Raphael and Rubens as 
well as a portrait of a choir sing- 
er by Quentin Massys (above). 
continued on page 138 
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Dominating the field. 
From day one, Ford Explorer has been the leader of the herd’ This year, 
the new Explorer will go further out front by adding optional side-impact airbags” 
and heated front seats to an already lona list of standard features. 


Plus, as a Low Emissions Vehicle, the new Explorer actually runs cleaner than most passenger 


cars on the road today. Ford Explorer. The most evolved species out there. 





1999 Ford Explorer 


Four-door starting at $23,495" 


Available leather-trimmed seating surfaces. Available 290-watt MACH® audio system. 
Available 210-hp 4.0-liter SOHC engine. SecuriLock™ passive anti-theft system. 
4-wheel anti-lock brakes. Available Control-Trac system for automatic 4WD traction when needed. 






1-800-258-FORD o7 
www.fordvehicles.com 


*Outsold competitors from October 1, 1991 through July 31, 1998. **Always wear your safety belt and secure children in the rear seat 
99 Explorer XL MRP, Eddie Bauer model shown $34,385 msrp; tax, title extra 
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CHARLES RySKAMP 


| believe that a person 
of very modest means can ac- 
quire good art and furniture,” 
said Charles Ryskamp in 1988. 
“The secret is being knowledge- 
able about the world and keeping 
your eyes open.” Connoisseur- 
ship was a skill acquired early for 
Ryskamp, the former director of 
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New York’s Frick Collection. As 
a graduate student at Cambridge, 
he spent part of a year’s allowance 
to buy two prints, one by Rem- 
brandt and one by Diirer. Works 
on paper, dating from the fif- 
teenth century to this one, cov- 
ered nearly every inch of his 
New York apartment (above). 





DUCHESS OF ALBA 


he Liria Palace in Madrid 

has been the main residence 
of the dukes of Alba since the 
nineteenth century. In its Italian 
salon are double-hung paintings 
by masters such as Raphael, Ti- 
tian, Fra Angelico, Bellini and 
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JOSE LUIS PEREZ 


ANNE-MARIE GILLION CROWET 


[ is in a collection as focused 
as Anne-Marie Gillion Crow- 
et’s Art Nouveau cache in her 
Brussels apartment (left) that one 
can distinguish the finer points 
of a particular period or oeuvre. 
Gillion Crowet’s passion for the 
brief but intense flurry of crea- 
tivity that spanned 1890 to 1910 
—largely a product of France’s 
School of Nancy—resulted in a 
sizable gathering of remarkable 
pieces by Gallé, Horta, Daum 
and others. “From stylized floral 
designs to luxuriant tropical 
vines; from Louis Majorelle’s 
furniture in the shape of water 
lilies to the marquetry of Emile 
Gallé, [Art Nouveau] is charac- 
terized by that profusion of 


curves and graceful contours 


others. Cayetana, the namesake 
of the duchess of Alba, posed 
for Goya; her portrait hangs in 
the Goya salon (below). Else- 
where in the palace can be 
found canvases by Rubens, El 
Greco and Constable. 





























found in nature itself,” Brigitte 
Baert wrote in 1978. But this is 
where the similarity ends. To 
the eye of a collector like Gillion 
Crowet, only the rarer, best ex- 
amples would do. Gallé’s work, 
for instance, “takes us far into 
the realm of Symbolism...[{and] 
owes much to the eye of the 
botanist,” Baert noted. “In con- 
trast, the furniture designed by 
Louis Majorelle was rather more 
architectural in form.” Architect 
Victor Horta would create inte- 
riors and design everything from 
furniture, rugs, staircases and 
bellpulls. “None of the pieces 
acquired by Mme Gillion Crowet 
was ever duplicated,” Baert wrote. 
“The most rigorous standards 
of selection have been used.” 
continued on page 140 
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THE BOLD LOOK 
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A fresh look at the familiar. The KOHLER Vessels” lavatory. Perfect simplicity 
combined with perfect function brings art to the ordinary, a new delight to the 
everyday. Sleek and surprising, this sink will delight the eye forever. Shown here: 
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IMPORTANT ART AND ANTIQUES IN PRIVATE HANDS 


continued from page 138 


QUEEN MARGRETHE 
OF DENMARK 


very generation of the Dan- 


ish royal family has contrib- 
uted something to the collection 
at the Rosenborg Castle, from 
Queen Sophie Magdalene, who 
bequeathed her gems in the eigh- 
teenth century, to the current 
queen, Margrethe II (far right, 
with her husband, Prince Hen- 
rik). Among the treasures of the 
eclectic royal trove are curios 
from the king’s lathe, eighteenth- 
century glass and the original 
Flora Danica service (right). 


DERRY MOORE 


DOUGLAS COOPER 


ie the Monte Carlo apartment 
of art historian Douglas Coo- 
per was a highly personal—and 
somewhat idiosyncratic—collec- 
tion (above). Works by Picasso, 
who was a friend and neighbor, 
as well as Braque, Léger and Klee 
joined the space with Neoclassi- 
cal furnishings, artifacts such as 
an Eskimo bone sculpture, and 
bronze medallions with profiles 
of André Chénier, Marat, musi- 
cians and pamphleteers. “Large- 
ly a revolutionary lot,” Cooper 
said in 1980. “Writers should 
have dynamic people like that 
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NIELS ELSWING 











around.” When asked which 
works he valued most, he replied, 
“Value? In what sense? Some Pi- 
casso drawings are beyond price, 
but do I value them more than a 
Cocteau scribble of Picasso that 
catches a moment I like to re- 
member? Take that Juan Gris 
sketch of his wife, a study for the 
big portrait—a masterpiece. Last 
year I presented it to the Prado, 
for Juan Gris had been dead for 
more than fifty years, yet there 
was nothing of his to be seen in 
Spain! So I value my sketch for 
that special association.” 


DERRY MOORE 


DaviD GEFFEN 
ndeniably a pivotal figure 


in the entertainment in- 
dustry, David Geffen has also 
had a large impact on the con- 
temporary art world. His gener- 
ous donation to Los Angeles’s 
Museum of Contemporary Art 
recently led to a wing’s being 
named in his honor. As a collec- 
tor, he has acquired a number of 
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paintings that are displayed in 
his residences, including a 

1945 canvas by Milton Avery, 
an early Sam Francis and works 
by Howard Hodgkin, Edward 
Hopper and René Magritte. 
David Hockney’s Portrait of an 
Artist (Pool with Two Figures) 
(below) hung in Geffen’s ocean- 
front house in Malibu. 
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5:POINT 
RETIREMENT 


REVIEW 


Learn how annuities 
and life insurance may 
fit into your retirement 
plan with Prudential’s 


free 5-Point Retirement 
Review — a comprehen- 


sive program designed 
to address your key 
retirement challenges. 


1. 


Assess your goals 
and find the right 
investment mix. 


. Maximize your 


tax-advantaged 
opportunities. 


. Consolidate your 


retirement assets. 


. Protect your estate. 
. Make your wealth 


last. 
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Retirement Income Secure 


People are living longer and longer. But just how far will the trend go? You’re already 
planning for a retirement that may last at least 20 years. What if that turns into 25 years 
or even 30? Could you wake up on your 98rd birthday, in good health, and find that the 
money’s all gone? Prudential can help make sure that this will never happen. We'll 
introduce you to smart retirement solutions that can help make your income last as long 


as your retirement —and even longer. 


Prudential annuities: for 
guaranteed income for life ... 
and more. That's just one of the benefits 
of a Prudential annuity. It’s designed to help 
you build tax-deferred wealth that you can 
collect in retirement—as a lump sum, over 

a specified period, or in monthly payments 

for as long as you live. It also offers financial 
protection for your loved ones with a guaranteed 
minimum death benefit. 


Prudential life insurance: 

for asset preservation and 
supplemental income. A Prudential 
life insurance policy can be an essential part 

of your retirement plans. If you should die 
prematurely, the proceeds can help your spouse 
afford the retirement you'd planned together. 
Death benefit proceeds can also be used to 

pay estate taxes. Certain policies, like Variable 
Universal Life; may allow you to accumulate 
cash tax-deferred, providing a supplemental 
retirement funding source (via loans or 
withdrawals). 


Your Prudential professional: 

r personal assistance and 
Rock Solid® retirement planning. 
Let a Prudential professional help you determine 
what kind of shape your nest egg is in. Find out 
how annuities and life insurance can help make 
sure your assets don’t come up short—no matter 
how long youre retired. 


Put Prudential’s retirement 
planning expertise to work 
for you. Call today for our free brochure 
The New Retirement Starts Here, and we'll 
also help you find a Prudential professional 
near you. 


1-800-THE-ROCK 
ext. 3191 
www.prudential.com 


(s Prudential 


Withdrawals and loans will affect policy values and death benefits and both may have tax consequences. “Issued by Pruco Life Insurance Company, 213 Washington St., Newark, NJ 07102-2992 


(except in New York where issued by The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 751 Broad St., Newark, NJ 07102-3777), and offered through Pruco Securities Corporation, also at the 
Broad St. address. Both Pruco Life Insurance Company and Pruco Securities Corporation are subsidiaries of The Prudential Insurance Company of America. Like most insurance policies, Prudential 
policies contain exclusions, limitations, reductions of benefits and terms for keeping them in force. Your Prudential agent can provide you with costs and complete details. MRA-1998-A035991. 
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“Stroll on The Beach” is a Limited Edition Giclée, hand signed by the artist and numbered. 
Available exclusively through the following Fine Art Galleries: 
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CALIFORNIA LOUISIANA NEVADA TEXAS 
Gallery Nash Teri Galleries, Ltd. Galerie Michelangelo J. Lowak Fine Art 
Carmel 831.622.9009 Metairie 800.533.8374 - 504.887.8588 Caesar’ Palace, Las Vegas 702.796.5001 Austin 512.345.2067 
Coastal Gallery : sorbate : ne Bey eae A HAWAII : 
enaissance Fine Art udson River allery ; 2 
Half Moon Bay 650.726.3859 Bee Oe canes Piermont 914.398.1242 Collectors Fine Art of Hawaii . 
West H. Hoe Snes ee 9135 ae PENNSYLVANIA He ne Beers — 
SO Nes Sees Danielle Peleg Gallery Carol Schwartz Gallery 808.742.8331 - 800.786.2787 ; 
CANADA West Bloomfield 248.626.5810 Philadelphia 215.247.6602 
: Kauai Marriott Resort and Beach Club 
pohacen eee Hermitage Gallery Douglas Albert Gallery 
Toronto, Ontario 416.498.6689 Rochester 248.656.8559 State College 814.234.9822 808.246.0928 - 800.679.9797 
COLORADO MINNESOTA RHODE ISLAND Kauai Princeville Hotel 
Art Expressions Art Resources Gallery Complements Art Gallery 808.826.1340 - 800.968.7200 
Aspen 888.400.4840 - 970.925.8625 Edina 612.922.1770 Warwick 800.841.4067 


Kauai Sheraton Hotel 


Artesia Fine Art Gallery ghe 7aines ase ae 


Vail 888.321.3800 - 970.476.9800 


FLORIDA 


Fattahi Fine Art 
Pensacola 877.FATTAHI (328.8244) 


The Hyatt Regency - Maui 
808.661.1032 - 800.778.5222 


Sheraton Waikiki - O’ahu 
Honolulu - 808.922.1555 - 877.922.1555 


Chasen Gallery 
Sarasota 941.366.4278 


IOWA 
Kavanaugh Art Gallery 
West Des Moines 888.515.8682 - 515.279.8682 


The J Gallery at The Orchid - Mauna Lani 
Big Island - 808.885.0950 - 800.643.1669 





A line art book on the lite and career of Pino Entitled “Remembrance of Moments Past” is now available in Deluxe and Regular Editions. 
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DERRY MOORE 


IMPORTANT ART AND ANTIQUES IN PRIVATE HANDS 


continued from page 140 


ETSUKO AND 
Jor D. PrRIcE 


Me of the artworks that 
are currently displayed in 
the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art’s Pavilion for Japanese Art 
could once be found in the home 
of Etsuko and Joe D. Price near 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma. Their 
collection emphasized works 
from the eighteenth-century 
“eccentric” painters of the Edo 
period, whose paintings reflect- 
ed their fascination with natural 
scenes (right). “What I saw in 
these paintings was an absolute 
mastery of nature by the artist,” 
said Joe Price in 1983. 


NAKASHIMA AND TSCHOEGL 














HARRIETTE AND NOEL LEVINE 


hotographs by Edward Stei- 

chen, Julia Margaret Camer- 
on, Alvin Langdon Coburn and 
Alfred Stieglitz hang in the en- 
trance hall of the Park Avenue 
apartment (above) shared by 
Harriette and Noel Levine, 
whose collection of prints also 
contains works by Atget, Man 
Ray, Thomas Eakins and many 
other titans of photography. The 
couple began to buy photographs 
in the mid-1970s as “something 
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we could do together,” Harriette 
Levine said in 1988. “We decid- 
ed that we didn’t care who liked 
what. If I liked one, I could buy 
it. If Noel liked one, he could buy 
it. There were only two rules: It 
had to be of pristine quality, and 
it had to be the original print. 
That’s what makes these so spe- 
cial.” The Levines, wrote Chris- 
topher Buckley, have “one of 
the most select collections of 
masterworks in private hands.” 


THE KOBAL COLLECTION 


EDWARD G. ROBINSON 


Rees public persona 
was shaped indelibly by the 


roles he specialized in: gang- 
sters, thugs and tough guys. But 
his friends knew him as a self- 
taught yet sophisticated lover of 
art who over many years built a 


Ima HoGG 


he daughter of James Hogg, 

a former governor of Texas, 
Ima Hogg filled her Houston res- 
idence, Bayou Bend (below), 
with furnishings reflecting a 
cross section of styles that flour- 
ished in the United States from 
1640 to 1870. Paintings by 















significant collection of Impres- | 
sionist and Postimpressionist 
paintings, which he hung in his 
Beverly Hills house (below). 
“You don’t collect paintings— 
they collect you,” Robinson 
once observed. 


Gilbert Stuart and John Single- 
ton Copley hung in rooms that 
featured fine American glass, 
porcelain and silver, and furni- 
ture by Duncan Phyfe and 
Samuel McIntire. The house was 


incorporated into Houston’s 
Museum of Fine Arts in 1958. 


continued on page 146 
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IMPORTANT ART AND ANTIQUES IN PRIVATE HANDS 


continued from page 144 


ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 


y personal choice for the 

single greatest painting in 
the United States would be Ti- 
tian’s The Rape of Europa,” Sir 
Francis Watson wrote in 1981. 
Titian’s masterpiece (below) and 
others, including works by Bot- 


JAMES HAVARD 


have some Indian in me, so 


you might say I’ve acquired 
an object that belonged to my 
ancestors,” said artist James 
Havard in 1986. “But when I 
began collecting, I wasn’t con- 
cerned with that. I simply felt 
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ticelli, Raphael, Rembrandt and 
Vermeer, are in Boston’s Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum, which 
occupies a building, designed in 
the style of a fifteenth-century 
Venetian palazzo, that was once 
the home of its namesake. 





drawn to the colors and textures 
of Indian artifacts.” In his New 

York City loft and studio (above), 
he displayed his own paintings, 

a variety of Native American arti- 
facts and examples of eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century folk art. 


B. GERALD CANTOR 


odin’s bronze The Shade 

(right) was a highlight of 
the Los Angeles penthouse 
apartment of B. Gerald Cantor 
and his wife, Iris, during the 
early 1980s. Together they 
oversaw one of the finest private 
collections of Rodin sculptures in 
the world, many of which stood 
alongside paintings by Robert 
Delaunay and Paul Sérusier and 
a collection of Oriental porce- 
lain. Smaller Rodins and sculp- 
tures from other artists were 
also abundant, but The Shade, 
wrote Carolyn Noren in 1981, 
was “the intellectual and emo- 
tional source from which every- 
thing else around emanates.” 


JOANN AND GIFFORD PHILLIPS 


ie the organic approach, rath- 
er than, as my uncle used to 
say, ‘the postage stamp’ or one- 
example-of-everything ap- 
proach to collecting,” Gifford 
Phillips said in 1983 of the phi- 
losophy undergirding his acqui- 
sitions. “It means you choose to 
sit out certain periods altogeth- 
er, and sometimes people imply 
that you missed out. They don’t 
stop to think that perhaps you're 
simply not at all interested.” The 
contemporary art filling the New 


CHARLES S. WHITE 


York apartment of Phillips and 
his wife, Joann, represented 
three decades of informed col- 
lecting and reflected the cou- 
ple’s special attachment to the 
works of American Surrealists 
and Abstract Expressionists. 
Kenneth Noland’s Cycle, 1960, 
and Morris Louis’s Earth Gamut, 
1961, hung side by side in one 
room (above); in other rooms 
were works by de Kooning, 
Kline, Gorky, Gottlieb, Rein- 
hardt and Motherwell. 
continued on page 150 
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By t1H OUR BETWEEN-THE-GLASS FEATURE, THOSE WHO DON’T 
DO WINDOWS CAN ALSO BE THOSE WHO DON'T DO SHADES. 


We thought those of you who needn’t be bothered with things like cleaning would really appreciate this particular feature. Our 
between-the-glass blinds truly function between the panes of glass in your doors and windows. As a result, they are protected 
from dirt, dust, and even the occasional pet. And, should the mood strike, the inside panel can be easily removed, making it 
simple to change the style or color. It’s just one of our many innovations to help make your windows as marvelous as your home. 
Besides, it’s the least we could do for those of you who would rather be otherwise occupied. To find out more, contact us at 
1-800-54-PELLA or visit our website at www.pella.com. 


VIEWED TO BE THE BEST.” 


©1999 Pella Corporation C225Z99RD 
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“Lake Como Promenade” 


Image Size: 30" x 40” 


“Lake Como Promenade” is the latest Deluxe Limited Edition Serigraph on canvas from S. Sam Park. Created from over one 
hundred hand drawn color plates, each has extensive hand painting, is individually numbered and signed by the artist. Also 
: E : : tae : : “ ys : : 
available are Limited Edition Serigraphs on Coventry white paper. “Lake Como Promenade” is available at select Fine Art 
Galleries throughout the United States and Canada. For the gallery nearest you, check the listings below or call Soho Editions. 


VILLAGE GALLERY 
Lake Forest, CA (949)768-8421 


P&C FINE ART 
Washington D.C. (703)698-8452 


THE GALLERY 
Overland Park, KS (913)469-8001 


ArT LEADERS 
W. Bloomfield, MI (248)539-0262 


CENTRAL GALLERY 
Cedarhurst, NY (516)569-5686 


KAVANAUGH ART 
W. Des Moines, IA (515)279-8682 


AMBASSADOR GALLERY 
New York, NY (212)431-9431 


HANSON GALLERY 
Sausalito, CA (415)332-1815 


ARTIQUE 
Pleasanton, CA (510)847-8799 


MAGNI FRAME 
Toronto, Canada (905)886-4343 


KENNETH BEHM GALLERY 
Seattle, WA (425)454-0222 


OCEAN GALLERY 
Stone Harbor, NJ (609)967-4462 


ANN JACKSON GALLERY 
Roswell, GA (770)993-4783 
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ATLAS GALLERIES 
Chicago, IL (312)266-0772 


VENTANA ART 
Sacramento, CA (916)920-9562 


NASSAU GALLERY 
Rehoboth Beach, DE (302)227-7558 


Lori’s ART GALLERY 
Woodland Hills, CA (818)884-1110 


JAMES BOND GALLERY 
Los Gatos, CA (408)395-1415 


RENAISSANCE FINE ARTS 
Baltimore, MD (410))484-8900 


HANSON GALLERY 
Carmel, CA (415)332-1815 


WHITBREAD GALLERIES 
Dallas, TX (972)304-3336 


CAROL SCHWARTZ 
Philadelphia, PA (215)247-6602 


ADDISON GALLERY 
Boca Raton, FL (561)338-9007 


PIERSIDE GALLERY 
Huntington Beach, CA (714)969-797: 


OJ GALLERY 
New York, NY (212)754-0123 


GALLERIE HAWAII 
Kahana, Hawaii (808)669-2783 





[mer OorR SHVAIKO 





© Soho Editions and Viktor Shvaiko 1999 


| . 

| : Image Size: 38" x 25!" 
| “Light from the Window” 
| 


‘Light from the Window” is the latest Deluxe Limited Edition Serigraph on canvas from Viktor Shvaiko. Created from over one hun- 
ired hand drawn color plates, each has extensive hand painting, is individually numbered and signed by the artist. Also available 
ire Limited Edition Serigraphs on Coventry white paper and Folio black paper. “Light from the Window” is available at select Fine 


Art Galleries throughout the United States and Canada. For the gallery nearest you, check the listings below or call Soho Editions. 
: 


| VILLAGE GALLERY HANSON GALLERY PUBLISHED ATLAS GALLERIES HANSON GALLERY 

| Lake Forest, CA (949)768-8421 Sausalito, CA (415)332-1815 By Chicago, IL (312)266-0772 Carmel, CA (408)625-6142 

: P&C FINE ART ARTIQUE JAMES BOND WHITBREAD GALLERIES 

| Washington D.C. (703)698-8452 Pleasanton, CA (510)847-8799 Los Gatos, CA (408)395-1415 Dallas, TX (972)304-3336 
THE GALLERY MAGNI FRAME S C) H Cy OJ GALLERY CAROL SCHWARTZ 


Overland Park, KS (913)469-8001 Toronto, Canada (905)886-4343 New York, NY (212)754-0123 Philadelphia, PA (215)247-6602 


KAVANAUGH ART GALLERY KENNETH BEHM GALLERY EDIT LON S2 OCEAN GALLERY ADDISON GALLERY 
W. Des Moines, IA (515)279-8682 Seattle, WA (425)454.-0222 EE ee Stone Harbor, NJ (609)967-4462 Boca Raton, FL (561)338-9007 


Ce 
| ART LEADERS ANN JACKSON GALLERY 410+58102914 RENAISSANCE FINE ARTS PIERSIDE GALLERY 
A l 39- 3-4 [ z ) 84-8900 l eC) Si 7 9 9-7979 
W. Bloomfield, MI (248)539-0262 Roswell, GA (770)993-4783 B 410+356°1944 Baltimore, MD (410))484-8900 Huntmnngton Beach, CA (714)96' 
CENTRAL GALLERY AMBASSADOR GALLERY GALLERIE HAWAII Lori’s ART GALLERY 





Cedarhurst, NY (516)569-5686 New York, NY (212)431-9431 Kahana, Hawaii (808)669-2783 Woodland Hills, CA (818)884-1110 


Indulgence 
Is Its Own 


Reward. 


The pure luxe of Belgian Linen. 
Nothing simpler. 
Custom designed and hand made 
at a price that will let you feel 


positively virtuous. 


ELIZABETH EAKINS INC 











TONY SOLURI 

















PURE PLEASURE. 


To request our new catalogue call: 
212-628-1950 





21 East 65th Street, New York, NY 10021 





Available through your architect or interior designer. 





THE COLLECTORS 
IMPORTANT ART AND ANTIQUES IN PRIVATE HANDS 





he visual impact of Muriel Kallis New- 

man’s Chicago residence,” William 
Agee wrote in 1986, “is immediate and vivid, 
as a whirlwind of global cultural currents 
attracts the eye, from large-scale Abstract 
Expressionist paintings to monumental 
primitive masks and carvings.” She began 
collecting early-twentieth-century works 
by European masters—Picasso, Gris, Léger, 
Miro and others—but soon after being in- 


FRANCOISE AND DONALD KARSHAN 


he Paris apartment of Donald Karshan 

and his wife, Francoise, in the 1970s was 
conceived to resemble an Art Déco residence 
from the Paris of the 1930s. In it were featured 
many important nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century prints taken from the Karshans’ col- 
lection of nearly two thousand—at the time, 
one of the largest private print collections 
in the world. Their dining room alone 
(right) had works by Cézanne, Degas, 
‘Toulouse-Lautrec and Munch as well as 
furniture by Carlo Bugatti. “When you 
start to live with art,” Donald Karshan said 
in 1977, “you realize that art was made to 
live with. When it’s part of your intimate en- 
vironment, it means something quite differ- 
ent from the transient museum experience.” 















troduced to the American Abstract Expres- 
sionists, she started to buy their paintings. 
Newman was originally a painter herself, 
but “hanging my work alongside theirs, I 
found to my anguish that mine wasn’t good 
enough,” she said. “Collecting was the next 
best thing; it became a kind of sublimation.” 
In her living room (below) were a 1947 oil 
by Clyfford Stull, a West African carved 
snake and Mark Rothko’s No. 1, 1953. 
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continued on page 152 








| wees NOT JUST A KITCHEN, 


PES CEN TE Re SeAG EF. 


Whether you're entertaining or cooking, your kitchen ts where you 
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perform. That's why SteMatic kitchens are designed to function flaw- 
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lessly during preparation and look stunning during presentation. To 


learn more, or to order the SteMatic Kitchen 


e YF S 
= Book, call 1-800-765-5266. Sie! y atic 


Vistt us at www.stematic.com 


ORDER YOUR SIEMATIC KITCHEN BOOK NOW! 


Send me the SieMatic Kitchen Book, a 130-page guide to the finest Name 

in kitchen design. | have enclosed a check or money order for $19.95. rcs 

Send to: SieMatic Corporation, Dept. AD0499, P.0.Box 936, Langhorne, ary ; c ., 
PA 19047. Or call 1-800-765-5266 in the U.S. or Canada to order or = == 
to visit the showroom nearest you. PHONE = 














Ray STARK 
Pe is fine, and Fran and I enjoy 

it,” Ray Stark said in 1986. “But sculp- 
ture you can actually touch, and that 
means a great deal to me. I love the sensu- 
ousness.” The producer of such films as 
The Night of the Iguana and The Way We 
Were met Henry Moore at the London 
opening of Funny Girl, which Stark also 
produced. Their friendship catalyzed 
Stark’s nascent interest in sculpture, and 
over the years he and his wife—the daugh- 
ter of Fanny Brice and the sister of artist 
William Brice—began to collect one im- 
portant piece after another. In their Los 
Angeles garden (left) are works by Moore, 
Maillol, Rodin, Lachaise and Giacometti, 
among other modern masters. 
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ALICE M. KAPLAN 

n the early 1970s Alice M. Kaplan’s apart- at a secondhand store in Manhattan. But 

ment (below) on New York’s Upper East __ despite her success at acquiring works that 
Side was filled with ancient sculptures, paint- _ covered a spectrum of styles, Kaplan was 
ings that ranged from Baroque to contem- never comfortable with the word collectoy: 
porary, works of American folk art, carpets, “Of course I do collect works of art, but I 
tapestries and drawings by Tiepolo, Rubens, _ have no grand plan,” she said in 1974. “TI 
Ingres, Degas and David—whose prelimi- don’t concentrate on any single period, I 


nary study for Oath of the Horatiishe found _ don’t try to fill in gaps, and so on.” 





George III Etagere 
22”W X 15"D X 84 1/2°H 

Adapted from the original collection 
of the Duke and Duchess of Windsor 





Curtsea House 





Reflecting a Graceful Way of Living 








To The Trade * Corporate Headquarters 
P.O. Box 399 Gastonia, NC 28053 5 1 156 
704-867-5926 * Showrooms in High Point and Atlanta continued on page 


© 1999 Chelsea House 
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700 N. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069..TEL 310.652.0243 FAX 310:.652.9¢ 
EONS i CATALOGUE AVAILABLE: $50.00 Se ; 
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Fine Antique Sultan Abad 
Wr ects. 2" 


Visit our newly expanded showroom at the 


ACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 8687 MELROSE AVE. ST LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 310-657-7000 FAX 310-657-6519 





RIVE THROUGH THE GATES 
THE LONG GRACEFUL DRIVE TO 
\ARGE SWEEPING MOTOR COURT. 
ple lines of the exterior belie 
nd the bronze and 
he foyer with its vaulted 
ceiling an rble floor leads to the 
m with marble 
oom has a 14- 
French doors 


the gran 


5 | 
glass UO 


center ¢g 

fountain. 1] 
foot ceiling a 
take you to thi alcony, with 
incredible view acific 
and Channel Is! 


Ocean 


Stairs de 
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EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Ca’ di Sopra 





THE HOUSE ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


scend to a limestone terrace with a 
striking infinity-edge pool, elegant 
loggia, and wet bar. 

A most interesting feature is a four- 
person funicular which carries you and 
your guests to a picnic area by Cold 
Springs Creek. Here you can discover 
an original Chumash Indian painting 
in the recess of a giant boulder. 

The residence has two master suites 
with spectacular views, five guest 
rooms with baths, eleven fireplaces 
and two guest houses. 


This approximately 15,000 square foot 
residence is surrounded by more than 
six acres of woodlands, classic gardens; 
terraces, antique marble fountains, 
stone walls, and a stately, mature, na- 
tive California oak grove, laced with 
walkways and seating areas. 

Nestled in the foot hills of Montecito, 
this incredible Italian palazzo was 
orginally built in 1918 and recently 
renovated by architectural designer 
Robert K. Woolf. 

Price on request. 


WILLIAM CAPP « Previews Specialist 
Coldwell Banker Premier Properties 
1111 Coast Village Road * Montecito, CA 93108 


Office (805) 969-7810 


Fax (805) 969-5424 


Home (805) 969-1220 * wcapp@aol.com 








FURNISHINGS *ANTIQUES*DESIGN 


For a unique approach to comfort and elegance, 
Indigo...a most unusual furniture store. 


1323 State Street» Santa Barbara Californiae 93101 
805 * 962-6909 





FOURTANE ESTATE JEWELERS 


‘Fine Estate S° Antique Jewelry 
PINE INN SHops, CARMEL, CA * 800-864-2468 
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| daniel gibbings 
| Jewelry 








36 MorENA Bivp, SAN Dirco, CA 92110 * 619-275-1182 
PHONE: (805) 962-8851 * FAX: (805) 962-305} Q2 CentER Drive, SAN Marcos, CA'92069 » 760-747-1131 


2 EAST DE LA GUERRA * SANTA BARBARA ° CA 9310 











Giabman’s is more thana 
fine furniture showroom, 
more than just a chic design 
studio. We are the est of both. 

If your preference is casual 
or formal, contemporary or 
traditional, our staff of 43 
interior designers is uniquely 
qualified to help make your 
home all you dreamed it 
could be. 

Seek a single exceptional 
piece? You and your 
Glabman designer will find 
it in one of our showrooms. 
If your needs are more 
extensive, a complete room 
or an entire home, we will 
provide our comprehensive 
interior design service. 
With everything from plans 
to visuals. 

And during the design 
process, you'll do more than 
just look at pictures. You'll 
sit in the actual chair and 
touch the table and feel the 
upholstery. 

Our staff of interior 
designers includes members 
of ASID and IIDA. So you 
can rest assured that your 
expectations are in expert 
hands. 





BAKER ¢ E.J. VICTOR * HANCOCK & MOORE ¢ KARGES ¢ KINDEL ¢ MORRIS JAMES ¢ JOHN WIDDICOMB 


WEST LOS ANGELES WOODLAND HILLS PASADENA COSTA MESA 
2250 S. Barrington Ave. 20011 Ventura Blvd. 525 E. Colorado Blvd. 3089 Bristol St. 
south of Olympic Blvd. east of Winnetka Ave. 5 blocks west of Lake Ave. south of San Diego Fwy. 
(310) 479-7383 (818) 340-7677 (626) 683-3660 (714) 540-3822 


FOR A COMPLIMENTARY BROCHURE, CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-711-5400 
Store Hours: Monday-Sat y 10 to 6, Sunday noon to 5 


nan.com 





perfect balance. 


effortless rotation. 


loewen's 
access WIndow. 


mt imitating Corre nd eee Roe eave Rarer eta Nanton AST with a pra rae kG balanced sash that rotates 
(ara eager windows) effortlessly 180 Resear outside the window frame. Dye Yates and blinds remain untouched. 
Exterior Seen ts is a breeze. Ideal where access to the outside of the window is restricted. 

Gace be peepee Shue combination of innovative engineering and precise construction. The window has an 
SCE! tea ers operator that not only creates : single action aan. Sacra Pte IeT any improves egress. 
Exceptional. PNT set a CHET ae test, a closed Loewen Access Window resisted air 
scar este Zeer Shee matt Onam Cortera tt) (ce ) 4 


heeled {| 


The Loewen Access Window. A great VETTES Pr oeenCa Tat Cert angi t Siberia ree 


VTA UER OCTANE RSC MU ITO TURC LMR LCCC UR COLL a bln EAS UCC Mer: LOCK oY A LOL Cele COOLEY XAOS) 





SESS EEN SO Eee 


3)A Napoleon Ill Patinated Bronze 4) Pair of 19th Century 
, f & Gilt-Bronze Clock & Candelabra Louis XV Style Gilt- 
2) 16 Pc. Napoleon Ill dining suite (only Garniture suite, Circa 1855. Bronze Mounted Bombe _5) Louis XV 


buffette & server shown). Signed:Gleizes, Paris. Clock H:36” © Commodes with marble style gilt-bronze 
Candelabra H:42” top. L:46” H:36 1/2” mounted & mar- 


ee 4 quetry vitrene. 
1) Italian white &- ee — Wg Oat H:69” W:29° 
Carrara marble group ; pee x) rae \ 
of “Venus & 
Cupid” by Ferdinando 
Vichi, 
circa 1880, on a circu- 
lar marble pedestal. 


eres - ‘ 9) Important 18th 

: ; =" Century Gilt-Bronze & 
8) A Pair of Louis XVI Style 19th Baccarat crystal 48 light 
Century Gilt-Bronze Mounted chandelier. H:73” W:63” 


6)Louis XVI style gilt- 7) Palatial Pair of 
bronze mounted par- Bronze Cherub 
quetry & coromandel Torcheres after : 

Tulipwood Parquetry & Marquet 
epee oes Moabic Auguste Moreau coininades After Tuineieney: "a 
d’appui, by Forest. H:61” — Sculpteur. H:93” H:37” L:67” 
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15) 19th Century 

Gilt-Bronze 
; * Mounted Long 
10) An Italian : aaa : k ac ~<@ . =" Case Clock, after 
19th Century . - 4 Te. — \ 14) Louis XV style tulipwood 4 model by Martin | 
Carved Carrara —_ 11) Three Piece te & gilt-bronze mounted Vernis Carlin, circa 1880. 


Marble French 19thCentury x . , Martin Meuble d’appui. H:44” 
Sculpture Gilt-Bronze 12) 19th Century Italian 13) A 19th Century Louis ” 


of “EVE” on Garniture Suite by Pietra-Dura & eect XIV Style “COLLARD & 
pedestal. By F. Barbedianne, eames Gueridon. H:33 COLLARD” Rosewood 
Scipio Tadolini, Paris, circa:1870. D:30 Marquetry Baby Grand 


1873. H:72” H:34.5” = 17) Art-Deco Piano. L:72” 


Gilt-Bronze 
& Alabaster 
Figural Nine 
Light 
Chandelier. - oa , 
H:41” D:41” 18) Pair of 19th 19) A Louis XVI Style Gilt- 
Century Gilt-Bronze Bronze Mounted Marquetry 
Figural Chenets by Armorial Commode, after a an 
BOUHON Frers. H:19” J.H.Reisner. L:86” 20) Fine French 
19th Century 
Giltwood Carved 
“Grapevine 


16) An Eleven Piece 19th Century 
Louis XVI Style Giltwood Carved Branches & 
“Aubusson Tapestry” Salon Suite, , a Vor 4 x f Leaves” Mirror. 
Comprising of a canape. Four p da ue ae jee lh H”76” W:43” 
Fauteuils and six chaises. ‘p : : 
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24) A Louis XVI Style Marie- 
Antoinette Mahogany Gilt- 
Bronze Mounted Commode, 
after Benneman & Stockel. 
L:70” 


22) Very important 19th 
Century Giltwood Carved 
Vernis Martin ERARD Grand 
Piano, designed by Lucien 
Simonnet. L:74” 


23) A pair of Important 
Palatial Empire Style 
Gilt-Bronze Twelve Light 
Chandeliers. 

H:68” W:65.5” 


VISIT OUR CATALGGUE ON }| | OPEN MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 25) Important Pair of 19th 


i: THE INTERNET WITH OVER 5 9:30AM-4:30PM Century French White 
re ee cy caned Carrara 300 IMAGES AT: | SATURDAY: BY APPOINTMENT | Marble & Gilt-Bronze 


Marble Bench with Figures of Winged | http://www-jansantiqu ESCO “NEW SHIPMENT” tgs woe 
Sphinxes. L:120” : : . . 
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R. GONZALEZ TABORA 


GLOWING BEFORE SUNDOWN 30” ROUND OIL ON CANVAS 


ORIGINAL OILS, LIMITED EDITION LITHOGRAPHS, CIBACHROMES, GICLEES, OPEN EDITION FINE ART PRINTS 
58-356B KAMEHAMEHA HIGHWAY ® HALEIWA, HAWAII 96712 TEL (808) 638-7881 FAx (808) 638-9505 
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For more than a generation, Arté de Mexico has been 
edicated to searching throughout the world for the most 
ighly skilled artisans. Their abilities have been utilized 

» create a unique collection of home furnishings. 
ompilations of new shipments arrive daily from over fifteen 
‘ifferent countries, providing a diverse selection of lighting, 
irniture, accessories, artwork and unusual antiquities. 
Arté de Mexico products can be found in two locations: 

rte International Furnishings in Irvine is freeway-close 
» all of Southern Los Angeles, Orange and 

Diego counties. 


{4 Los a EOCATION 


'56Ri Riverton Ave, NoxtH Houwoo, CA 91601 
oe: 818.769.5090 * Fax:818. 769.9425 


a 


In the San Fernando Valley, the Arté de Mexico Multiplex 
Showroom covers more than 250,000 square feet. Both 
locations offer an unparalleled eclectic mix that must be 
seen to be believed. 

We stand proudly behind decades of quality, for it's your 
satisfaction that makes our job complete. Let your imagina- 
tion be your guide when you come and explore a visual 
extravaganza of Old World craftsmanship, created with an 
uncompromising attention to detail. 

Open seven days a week for your convenience. 


ORANGE COUNTY LOCATION 
AUER INTERNATIONA 
RURNISELINGS 

17092 PuLLMAN ST, IRVINE, CA 9261: 
Telephone: 949.660.1200 * Fax:949.863. 0489 





MICHAEL WILKINSON 


Exclusive Fingerhut Gallery Four City Tour 


“The most comprehensive 
collection of Michael 
Wilkinson’s acrylic and 
bronze sculptures ever!” 


M. Meisner 
Publisher 


New Release: 


| 
| 
| 


TTT 
Michael Wilkinson 
gs alles Michael Wilkinson's 
a PUNO WO) MAELO COLETTE Cen 
to inspire collectors 
world-wide. 
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FINGERHUT ere Stee 


Indivi 


dual show locations and dates 


LAGUNA BEACH, CA LA JOLLA, CA SAUSALITO, CA MINNEAPOLIS, MIN 
MARCH 19, 1999 MARCH 20, 1999 MARCH 27, 1999 DECEMBER 4, 1999 
888-222-6270 800-774-2278 800-700-1842 800-279-1615 























Featuring exceptionally soft, thick leathers. 








A transforming chair that converts 
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Timeless style in leather, Alcantara, microfiber or fabric. Many dramatic, original designs. 





Italian Bedrooms . Coffee Tables 














italian cast metal platform bead with upholstered headboard. Modern classic table by Isamu Noguchi. a comfortable twin size single bed. 





Expandable Glass and Granite Tables Media Centers and TV Stands 









Expandable glass table in sandblasted or clear Expandable granite table with 2 wood leaves. Natural beech or cherry TV. center with 180" pivoting TV. stand with 
glass with beechwood legs. 63” x 41” —> 95”. 42” x 60” —> 108” and 42” x 72” —> 120”. sandblasted glass doors, interior lights and shelves. adjustable shelves 














Rugs The Modern Classics Italian Lighting 














Murano Mille fiore wall Handblown multicolor 
sconce. Murano glass chandeliers. low voltage 





J re 
Modern design rugs many —_ Barcelona chair Le Corbusier chaise lounge 
sizes and styles. Offering a complete collection of the modern classics 


—§$$—$—$—$—_—_ 


Visit our spectacular website featuring over 700 unique items @ wv alydesi 
Showroom: 1290 Powell Street, Emeryville, CA 94608 Phone: 510.420.0383 Fax: 510.428.1251 


i to the National Arbor Day Foundation 
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Alexanders 


DECORATIVE RUGS 
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ALEXANDER’S TIBETAN COLLECTION 


TWO BAY AREA LOCATIONS: 


2 HENRY ADAMS ST. #330, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 
383 MILLER AVENUE, MILL VALLEY, CA 94941 


: WWW.ALEXRUGS.COM 
PLEASE CALL 1|.800.707.7847 FOR FREE BROCHURE 


Purveyors of the finest Antique Heart Pine Flooring, 
Stair parts, Moldings, Cabinet Stock and Beams. 
Twenty-four other rare & exotic woods are available 
in traditional Solid Plank or in precisely engineered 
MultiLayer™ for applications directly over concrete. 
Beautiful 48 page portfolio - Free. Sample Kits - $25 & up. 
1-800-726-7463 
WOODHOUSE® Specialty Flooring Division 
NATURAL WOODS™ MultiLayer™ Division 











PREATE A LEGACY 





~ DERAPAGE DESIGN 
“~The Mark Sommerfield Collection 


of Custom Furniture 


VIEW THE ENTIRE COLLECTION A? WWW.DERAPAGE.COM 


Or see a representative selection at the following showrooms 


SHEARS & WINDOW EBANISTERIA GEORGE CAMERON NASH 
San Francisco Design Center 708 N. La Cienega Boulevard 1025 N. Stemmons Freeway 
101 Henry Adams Street © Los Angeles, CA 90069 150 Dallas Design Center 
San Francisco, CA 94103 310 289 9665 Dallas, TX... 75207 

415 621 0911 214 744 1544 


Available to the trade only 


Derapage Design * 227 Fell Street, San Francisco, CA 94102 + Phone 415 552 9037 + Fax 415 552 9036 






FINALLY... RESIDENCES TO 
RIVAL THE GREAT HOTELS OF BRNSAVEerNS 






The most luxurious high-rise enclave in the 
history of Las Vegas will feature elegant 
residential towers serenely set within a 15-acte 


gated-entry community, rich with the 
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a European spa, fitness center, indoor-outdoor 
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swimming pools, and tennis complex, as well 
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as casual and fine dining are mere steps 
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from your door. The prime “in town" location 
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of Turnberry Place on Paradise Road is but 


Ny 


oe s > minutes from the non-stop shopping, wining, 
dining, and entertainment attractions of the 
Las Vegas strip, yet discreetly set apart 
from the outside world in a secure and 


private world all its own. 


entra Lean 


Soon to be the place 
to live in Las Vegas 


Luxurious Tower Condominiums. 
Private Club Amenities. 
From $300,000 To More Than $3 Million. 
| 


' _ * , ‘i : Created by Turnberry Associates, the people who 
wrote the book on private club lifestyles. 
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Realizing Dreams that are as Custom as Your Lifestyle. 


Dhnda Povart ogart 


INTERIOR DESIGN STUDIO, INC. 
Over 20 years of excellence in outstanding residential interior design. 


Please call for your complementary brocl hure or visit our studio/showroom. 
1440 East Chapman Ave. Orange, CA 92866 ¢( 84 (619)323-4680 





Pacific Design Center 8687 Melrose Ave., West Hollywood, CA 


The West Coast’s largest 
resource of fine traditional 
and contemporary furnishings 
for your home and office. Over 
150 showrooms feature an 
CaS red elem lm Ulan ieee ce 
fabrics, floorcoverings, lighting, 
wallcoverings, art, kitchen and 
bath products, decorative 
accessories and European and 
Asian Antiques. 


Don’t miss IdeaHouse™, 
VillaVerona,and Contemporary 
Home. Both houses showcase 
feat Ne emelCItd ogee LaTe 
dynamic home technology. 


Visit Pacific Design Center 
and we'll help you design an 
EWE gem ie ty ROLL 


your own. 





Pacific Design Center 8687 eer Le West Hollywood, CA 90069 
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Suite - B487/B609 Suite - G692 
Tel: 1-800-428-2817 Fax: 310-659-8751 Tel: 310-659-9924 Fax: 310-659-9925 
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COSTA COLLECTION. EDWARD FIELDS, INC. 
Furniture by Sandra Costa: g Custom carpetmakers 
: ; Ith @nyers 
= A 8 : 
Tel: 310-854-4466 Fax: ee ae mer Tak é Los Angeles 310-652-3058 San Francisco 1-800-666-4884 





Pacific Design Center 8687 Melrose Ave., West Hollywood, CA 90069 
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RY COLLECTION MIMI LONDON, INC. 
Furniture by Michael Berman and Lois Esformes Orkney Island bar stool 


Suite - G190 Suite - G168 
Tel: 310-657-3940 Fax: 310-657-5553 Tel: 310-855-2567 Fax: 310-855-0213 





MIRAK, INC. 


Brittany: marine lacquered, furniture for outdoors 


Suite - G690 
Tel: 310-657-1486 Fax: 310-657-1664 





Pacific Design Center 8687 Melrose Ave., West Hollywood, CA 90069 


COOPER-PACIFIC KITCHENS BAKER KNAPP & TUBBS 


Suite - G299 Suite - B525 
Tel: 310-659-6147 Fax: 310-659-1835 Tel: 310-652-7252 Fax: 310-652-7591 
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NAURELLE FURNITURE & LIGHTING 


tees sem 
1 ’ax: 310-855-0722 
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The Finest 
Manufacturers 
JU 


Award 











Antique 
Turkish 
Carpet 


lOft lin x 13ft lin 





J. LOULIAN RUGS 


Fine Antique and Reproduction Carpets and Tapestries 


8451 MELROSE PLACE - LOS ANGELES + CALIFORNIA * 90069 © 
PHONE 323.65!.i - FAX 323. 651.0990 
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A PORTION OF SALE PROCEEDS TO BENEFIT THE 
CHEETAH CONSERVATION FUND 
WWW.CHEETAH.ORG 


VIRTUAL 105 North Santa Cruz Avenue / Los Gatos, CA 95030 
GALLERY 408.399.3456 / wwwvirtualart.com 


AN ARRAY OF POSSIBILITIES... 


Transform your imagination into reality 
with our exquisite shell laminate. 


CABINETRY © FLOORING © DISPLAYS & SIGNAGE 
COMMERCIAL & HOME USE 


Ph./Fax: 808.876.0217, website: www.aquabluemaui.com 
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™ Lahaina Galleries 


Hawaii’s Fine Art Gallery 
MAUI BIG ISLAND NEWPORT BEACH SAN FRANCISCO 


e-mail: lgi@maui.net www.lahainagalleries.com 800-788-5008 
















Aqua Blue Maui LLC, RR4, Box 69A, Kula, Maui, HI 96790 





Did you know that one in five 
structures by American architect 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


has been destroyed? 

We need your help to end this 
senseless destruction of 
America’s architectural legacy. 
For more information 
on how you can be 
part of this international 
preservation movement, 
please contact: 


THE FRANK LLOYD WRIGHigt 


BUILDING CONSERVANCY 


343 S. Dearborn Street, Suite 1701 

Chicago, Illinois 60604-3815 

TEL: 312.663.1786 FAX: 312.663.1683 
E.MAIL: bldgcons@aol.com 

VISIT OUR WEB SITE: Www.swcp.com/FLW 














FOR A $15.00 CATALOGUE PLEASE CALL 800.899.6757 OR VISIT US @ WWW.WATERWORKS.NET # 


UVE BNAHOLIN + JYUNLINUNA * ANOLS *& (31/1 G139l4 DIVSOW) | ATL] & SAIVOSSADIV + SNL + SONILIIA HiVG & SAYNLXIS HLVE 





PALM BEACH + WESTPORT * GREENWICH + DANBURY OPENING SOON: ORANGE COUNTY * PALO ALTO + PASADENA 


PUIFORCAT 
Aa de EAE 


med 
PUIFORCAT 


PARIS 


IWOHOU 


¥ 


Sterling Silver RY rege ated ST eS Co 


Bergdorf Goodman « Geary's 
Gump's *« Neiman Marcus 


For More Ey gerard on Puiforcat Call: 
1.888.789.2580 








JAVID ZANZINGER 
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IMPORTANT ART AND ANTIQUES IN PRIVATE HANDS 


continued from page 152 


DAviIp COPPERFIELD 


[ 1991 the famed illusionist purchased 
the Mulholland Collection, known for its 
large assortment of objects and documents 
belonging to Houdini and other celebrated 
magicians. “I bought it to rescue it,” said 
Copperfield in 1995, “because if I hadn’t, 
everything would’ve been scattered.” He 
went on to buy several more collections of 
magic-related materials, all of which he has 
stored in a warehouse (below) in the Nevada 
desert, the exact location of which remains 
secret. Within the collections are advertis- 
ing posters, performance robes and other 
costumes, and more than ten thousand books 





\ 


and_documents on magic. Also included are | 
various tools of the trade and a number of 
automatons, several of which were designed’ 


* by the French magician Robert-Houdin, 


whose name Erik Weiss appropriated to be- | 
come “Harry Houdini.” Copperfield is the 
owner of nine years’ worth of letters be- 
tween Houdini, his idol, and the magician 
Harry Kellar. “These men are legends,” 
Copperfield said of Houdini, Kellar and 
more colorfully named magicians, such as 
Dante, Okito and Willard the Wizard. “We 
stand on the shoulders of giants, and here is 
their correspondence.” 


| 





BrLtty WILDER 


have gone off in too many directions,” Bil- 

ly Wilder (left) said in 1986, attempting to 
sum up the relationship between his person- 
al tastes and his extensive, disparate collec- 
tion of paintings, sculptures and furnishings. 
“That's just how it is.” The legendary writer 
and director of such films as Sunset Boulevard 
and Some Like It Hot filled his Hollywood 
house with an eclectic mix of African sculp- 
ture and masks, pre-Columbian art and 
modern and contemporary works by 
Braque, Miré, Stella, Hockney and others. 

continued on page 163 
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So, how often do you get burned by your grill? 

With chicken that’s singed beyond recognition? Roasts 
that are pink on one end and overdone on the other? And 
well-done steaks when you wanted medium-rare? 

: Well, your trial by fire is over. 

) Presenting the Performer® Charcoal Grill — a revolutionary 
; 

4 


combination of barbecuing philosophies. You see, we took the 


. convenience of our gas grills and combined ihem with the 


best features of our charcoal grills. 
| To spectacular results. 
It's nothing less than the first charcoal grill to offer the ease 


of a gas start. No matches. No lighter fluid. No mess. Just a 


single touch of the button and our patented Touch-N-Go™ 


Gas Ignition System lights your coals evenly and efficiently. 


The first time. Every time. 





meesUMMER, MEN WILL SPEND OVER TWO BILLION 
fees GRILLING. AND APPROXIMATELY ONE 
Seer TOURS MAKING EXCUSES FOR THE RESULTS. 


The Performer gives you control, too. With our charcoal 
baskets, or Char-Baskets™ as we call them, you'll be able to 
guarantee friends and family perfect steaks, hamburgers and 
chops every time. Simply move the Char-Baskets to the 


middle of the grill and cook over them 


For juicy prime rib, whole chicken and 
turkey (yes, you can cook turkey on a 
grill), use the Indirect Method of Cooking 
by sliding the Char-Baskets apart and 
placing the meat over a drip pan in the 
middle. 

Other features that make the 


Performer the charcoal grill to beat? A 


Indirect Cooking 





hinged cooking grate that makes it easy 
to add charcoal. Large, crackproof wheels designed to roll 
Over grass, gravel and other uneven surfaces. Locking 


Casters that prevent rolling. And stainless steel hooks for 





barbecue tools. 

What's more, we created our stainless steel work 
Surface not only to clean up easily, but to allow you to 
keep everything you need exactly where you need it. Close 
at hand. The ingenious design doesn’t stop there, thougn 
Underneath the work surface you'll find a storage bin 


enough to keep 20 pounds of charcoal dry 


for what is known as Direct Cooking. 


Then there's the patented Performer thermometer. It not 
only monitors the internal temperature of the grill, but also 
doubles as a meat probe to check the doneness of your food. 
Our One-Touch™ Cleaning System features three aluminized 
steel blades that scrape and sift ashes out of the kettle 
grill into the ash catcher. The ash catcher then releases 
for easy disposal. 

Now when it comes to durability, we make a guarantee 
that’s strong as steel. Literally. That's because we use heavy- 
walled steel tubing and robot-weld it together for extra 
strength and stability in the cart. Our signature kettle is made 
from the finest-grade steel and coated with a porcelain enamel 
that'll never rust, peel or fade. This isn’t a grill for one season; 
it's a grill for a lifetime. 

When it comes to your satisfaction, you'll find no excuses 
here, either. The Performer comes with a 45-day money-back 
guarantee. As well as a five-year limited warranty. 

Just imagine. No more excuses, apologies or regrets. 
Just delicious food every time. To learn more about the 
Performer Grill, also available without the Touch-N-Go 
Ignition System, call 1-800-99-WEBER (1-800-999-3237) in 
the U.S. or Canada for a complimentary copy of the 
Performer video and brochure. Or 


sit our World Wide Web site z weber 


www.weberbbq.com. 








Want to join a revolution? Against burnt meals? 
Uncontrollable results? And worn-out excuses? 

Well, then. Here’s your invitation. Presenting the Weber® 
Summit® Series. We started with the legendary performance 
of our Genesis® Gas Grills and proceeded to build a line of 
grills that perform better than anything on the market today. 

How so? They feature superior engineering. Excellent con- 
struction. And exceptional guarantees. You see, we've come to 
realize over the past half-century that making a great grill is 
much more than taking a kitchen stove and moving it outdoors. 

For starters, it has to withstand the whims of Mother 


Nature. So we begin with the finest grade of U.S. steel and 


meeeeNG SHOULD BE A JOY. 


robot-weld it together for Rock of Gibraltar stability. It’s 
also why we make the work surfaces, condiment holders 
and hood handles out of stainless steel. And to ensure our 
grill hoods will never rust, fade or peel, we fire a porcelain- 
enamel finish on at 1600°F. The ordinary enamel used by 
most grill manufacturers looks good new but quickly 
breaks down and burns off. 

Another thing that shouldn't happen with a gas grill is 
uncontrollable flare-ups. That's why we eliminated the lava 
rocks and ceramic briquettes traditionally used in gas grills 
and replaced them with our stainless steel Flavorizer® bars. 
(Flare-ups happen when fats collect in the porous surface of 
lava rocks, catch fire and then burn out of control.) On a 
Summit, juices and fats fall instead onto precisely angled bars, 
where they vaporize and create smoke to give food a real 


barbecue flavor. Other manufacturers may try to copy our 













patented system with less-expensive, perforated 
metal plates, but that’s all it is. A cheap copy. 

A grill should also be versatile enough to 
handle anything from hamburgers 
for two to prime rib for 20. Not 
to mention cook directly or 
indirectly; smoke slowly or sear 
quickly. So under the Flavorizer 
bars, we put four to six stainless steel burners 


This way every square inch of cooking space 





‘eo ee 


heats evenly. And with our unique Crossover® Ignition 
System, you'll always get a fast start with the push of a 
single button. 

Now, we hope you won’‘t think we sell used grills, but 
before you fire up your Summit for the first time, we beat 
you to it. Each igniter, manifold/gas valve assembly and 
burner is fire-tested in our factory before shipping. With 
everything you have to worry about when hosting a dinner 
party, the last thing should be whether or not the roast is 
done on both ends. 

Ultimately, a grill of this caliber should simplify your life, 


not complicate it. That's why you'll find restaurant-grade 


NOT ALES | @OheiOU Re N ERWE S- 


Stainless steel tool holders, warming racks and cooking 
grates guaranteed for years of cooking. A stainless steel 
hood handle that stays cool to the touch. And an optional 
heavy-duty 14,000 BTU side burner that easily handles side 
dishes even in windy weather. 

Putting a grill together should be no problem, either. 
Virtually factory-assembled, all it takes is eight bolts to 
attach the Summit's work tables to the cart. We do our job 
in the factory, so you don’t have to on the patio. 

Once you buy a grill, many manufacturers feel their 
job is done. Not so at Weber. From our grilling tips 
hotline, 1-800-GRILL-OUT, to our customer service line, 
1-800-446-1071, you'll find people dedicated to keeping 
you in front of your grill, instead of reading a trouble- 
shooting guide. And of course, a Summit grill wouldn't 
be a Weber without our famous guarantees: the unprece- 
dented 45-day money-back guarantee and 
25-year limited warranty. 

To learn more (and yes, there is more), 
please call 1-888-33-SUMMIT 
(1-888-337-8664) in the U.S. or 
Canada for a complimentary copy 
of our comprehensive Summit 
video and brochure. Or visit 
our World Wide Web site as Meta 


at www.weberbbq.com. 










It hurts. To pay thousands of dollars for what you think is the best on the market, 
only to bring it home and have it fail. To pay for computers that reject 
software; refrigerators that refuse to make ice; CD players that sourn CDs. 
We know. We've bought these products, too. That's why when our 
competitors are busy making garbage disposals, refrigerators 
and furnaces, we're busy making one thing. Grills. Fact is, we've 
been at it a long time. (For almost half a century.) And along the way 


we picked up a few things. Like the fact that grills should heat evenly. 


THE WRONG BUILT-IN GRILL CAN MAKE TEUESGe 


COOK FEEL LIKE A, WEEE, YOUNG 


Start every time. Last for at least a generation. 
Thus, the basic philosophy behind the Summit® 
Built-in Grill. You see, at Weber® we feel that a 
built-in grill should work as hard and last as 
long as the bricks or stones in the island 
Surrounding It. 

So we build it to the highest standards in the 
industry. Ours. (For a quick overview of the Summit 
Series Grills, kindly turn back the page.) And then 
we stand behind it with a seven-year limited 
warranty on parts that take a real beating, like 
Flavorizer® Bars and cooking grates. And a 25-year 
limited warranty on all cast aluminum parts. After 
all, why should you make a serious commitment to 


a built-in grill that doesn’t make one to you? 


Interested? We certainly hope so. To learn more, 


please call 1-888-33-SUMMIT (1-888-337-8664) 
in the U.S. or Canada for your complimentary 
Built-in Grill brochure. This comprehensive guide 
takes you through every step of custom design- 


ing the perfect built-in grill for you. Or visit us at 


? Map } our World Wide Web site at 
; Mt www.weberbbq.com. 
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continued from page 156 
C. C. WANG 


A: a young man in Shanghai, painter and 
collector C. C. Wang became obsessed 
with a particular, and particularly expensive, 
fourteenth-century landscape by the Yuan 
master Wang Meng. His obsession ulti- 
mately compelled him to sell his house in 
order to raise the money to purchase it— 
only to find that the painting had already 
been sold. Undaunted, Wang began acquir- 
ing important artworks from his native Chi- 
na, focusing on paintings by Song, Yuan and 
Ming artists as well as Shang bronzes, Zhou 
pottery and Tang and Wei figurines (above 
right). Wang moved to New York City in 
1947, and many paintings from his collec- 
tion—considered one of the most prized of 
its kind outside of China—were eventually 


PETER VITALE 





bought by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. “Most of my life I only had eyes for 
paintings,” Wang said in 1983. “But now I 
feel more enriched, as I can appreciate 
three-dimensional objects as well. I find you 
have to own them, touch them and live with 
them, to understand them.” 











WILLIAM GOETZ 


nvitations to the residence of the noted 

movie producer and his wife, Edith, the 
daughter of Louis B. Mayer, in the Holmby 
Hills section of Los Angeles were among 
the most coveted in the Hollywood of the 
1950s. Their William Haines—designed 
house (above), wrote A. Scott Berg in 1992, 
“dramatically opened into nothing less than 
one of the finest private collections of 
French Impressionist art in America.” In- 
cluded among the couple’s paintings were 


Bonnard’s Le Déjeuner and Degas’s Two 
Dancers in Repose. Picasso’s Maternité and 
Manet’s Woman with Umbrella hung in the 
living room (above) among other Postim- 
pressionist and modern works. Canvases by 
Monet, Sisley and Toulouse-Lautrec were 
on one wall, bolted to a panel that could au- 
tomati all be moved to convert the space 
into 2 screening room. William Goetz died 
in 1969: his w1 continued to live in the 
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To the Trade 


STONE LEGENDS 
SQN3931 Een ; 
www.stonemagic.com 
Cast Stone Manufacturing 
6611-86E-008"1 


1-800-398-1199 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


Y Meeting the needs of the most discriminating customers, Frette’s new 
Royal Collection, designed by Brigitte Langevin, presents neoclassical 
jacquard themes and lines suitable for an urban lifestyle. Monograms 
and special sizes upon request. 





TAL 


r the next several pages you will find some 

f the newest, best and most exciting Italian 

roducts available. Should you desire further 

information about Italian furnishings, visit our 
web-site at: www.italtrade-atlanta.com 


FORMA FE 


he furniture and lighting division of the Italian Trade Assarredo 
Commission Federlegno-Arredo 





in cooperation with 





“ContemporanedA” is a permanent research lab created by Saporiti Italia 
involving some of the greatest figures and interpreters of modern 
architecture, challenging them to homologate the design of new furnishing 
products to the culture and expression of the present times. Shown: 
Entelechy chair designed by John Portman. 





4. Provasi, a third-generation Italian designer and maker of finely craft- 
ed antique reproductions from many periods, pays exquisite attention 
to detail, which is evident in their meticulous inlay work and mastery 
of beautiful woods and sophisticated finishes. Shown: Regency style 
giltwood and mahogany sofa. 
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COLOMBO U.S.A. 
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Our Furniture Collections 





Colombo U.S.A. 





New York Design Center are also available through these 
200 Lexington Avenue - Suite 1009 Baker Knapp & Tubbs Showrooms: 





New York, N.Y. 10016 











UPS ee Sans, gag Pay errre 

dt OUTST NL ATODL COLL Eee ener entero 
e-mail: ColomboUSA@msn.com orn ee Menon in 
Direct International inquiries to, DARTS San Francisco 
Colombo Mobili s.r.1. Penh Sentai 

ITALY Houston Troy 

Phone: (362) 340-572 Pax: (362) 340-580 | Laguna Niguel Washington D.C. 
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a location nearest 


0 
| Call toll free: a “s 
377-SNAIDERO > 

jisit our web site at 5 
w.Snaiderousa.com gee 


Dott. Dario Snaidero 
President and CEO 
of Snaidero USA. 


lero locations: Scottsdale, AZ 602.473.2949 / Los Angeles, CA 310.657.5497 / San Diego 
mwich, CT 203.869.7448 / Washington, DC 202.484.8066 / Miami, FL 954.923.98 
lulu, Hi 808.599.4379 / Chicago, IL 312.644.6662 / Atlantic City, NJ 60 

land County, NY 914.357.7575 / Cleveland, OH 216.464.7300 / Portland, OF 
tational: Calgary, Alberta 403.229.1900 / Edmonton, Alberta 403.433.7801 / Vancouve 





Snaidero 





774 / Sarasota, FL 941.330.9300 / Tampa, FL 813.241.6700 Avanta, GA 770.45] 


FURNITURE MADE IN ITALY 
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Ola by Pininfarina 
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Name 

Address —_ 
City ___ State _ Zip 
Telephone 


SNAIDERO USA 2 
Dep. 05/A 





San Francisco, CA 415.351.1100 / San Gabriel, CA 626.447.8688 / San Rafael, CA 415.258.8222 





588 / Long Island, NY 516.365.0595 / Mamaronek, NY 914 
215 977.8899 / San Juan, PR 787.723.9191 / Salt Lake city, U 






; Manhattan, NY 877.762.4 


Dominican Republic 809.530.5663 / Mexico 525.202.9813 / Venezuela 582.265.0927 
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FURNITURE MADE IN JTALY 
— 


from “the Poliform dictionary of home design” 











Morgante collection 
Made in Italy 


To order a Poliform brochure 
illustrating our closet systems, 
wall-units, beds and dining room 
furniture, please send $ 15.00 
(sorry checks only), | Ss 
to Poliform USA, Inc. a 
150 East 58° Street ee 
New York, NY 10155 or visit one of 


our showrooms for a free catalog 


1.-.N BS. 
MILAN - PARIS - 


FRANKFURT - 


Poliform distributes its products in North America 
through a network of prestigious showrooms 


To connect to the showroom near you call: 


1-883-POLIFORM 


ARKITEKTURA SHOWROOMS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
KITCHEN STUDIO OF 
MONTEREY PENINSULA, INC 
SEASIDE, CA 

POLIFORM LOS ANGELES 
WEST HOLLYWOOD, CA 


POLIFORM WASHINGTON 
BY SAGARTSTUDIO, INC 
WASHINGTON, DC 


MOBELFORM 
DANIA, FL 
POLIFORM NAPLES 
NAPLES, FL 


POLIFORM CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, IL 


Sa ee, 2 
MADRID - 


AMSTERDAM 


DALIA KITCHEN DESIGN, INC. 
BOSTON, MA 

ARKITEKTURA SHOWROOMS 
BIRMINGHAM, MI 

LIFESTYLE KITCHEN & BATH 
EAST GRAND RAPIDS, MI 
THE BENTWOOD 

CHAPEL HILL, NC 

KUCHE + CUCINA 

PARAMUS, NJ 

POLIFORM LONG ISLAND 
MANHASSET, NY 
WESTCHESTER DESIGN CENTER 
MOUNT KISCO, NY 





POLIFORM NY 
NEW YORK, NY 
O Rp 


WIEN 


POLIFORM CLEVELAND 
WILLOUGHBY HILLS, OH 


JOANNE HUDSON 
ASSOCIATES, LTD 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


SCOTT + COONER, INC 
DALLAS, TX 


PLUS KLASSE, INC 
HOUSTON, TX 


HAMMA ENTERPRISES LTD. 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


LATITUDE NORD, INC 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


TENDEX, INC 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Bis 30 Gis 
NEW YORK - 





TOKIO - 














www.PoliformUSA.com 


Poliform USA, Inc. 

150 East 58th Street 

New York, NY 10155-0002 
Phone (212) 421-1220 
Fax (212) 421-1290 


Poliform 
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EUBNITURE MADEN ITALY SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Poliform is Italy's leading manufacturer of high-end closet sys- <r 
tems, libraries, entertainment centers, bedroom and dining room 
furniture since 1942. With the introduction of Polis and Sintesi, 
Poliform expands the already versatile range of its products. 
Shown: The Sintesi collection, designed by Carlo Colombo. 








. The award-winning line from Cesame, Pianilavabo is making waves 
throughout the industry. Recognized for its efficient use of space and 
design flexibility, the Pianilavabo ceramic countertop is durable and 
stain resistant, and can be mounted or freestanding. Available in an’ 
innovative double basin semi-circle and a wide assortment of colors. 














Cassina USA offers a full range of furnishings for residential and high-end | 
contract use. The collection includes classics designed by Le Corbusier 
and Frank Lloyd Wright, as well as the designs of noted architects Mario | 
Bellini, Vico Magistretti, Piero Lissoni and Philippe Starck. Shown: Philippe 
Starck’s latest design for Cassina, Lazy Working Sofa. 








sans, GieMme succeeds in capturing the rich tradition of ancient 
techniques and furniture mastery. GieMme's collections include 
exceptional re)roductions of classical styles from Louis XVI and 
period 18th century England, to Empire and elegant Art Deco. 











the USA exclusively by: 


- domus design collection 
215 east 58th street 
new york, new york 


dsa associates 
300 d street sw, suite 301 
washington, d.c. 


in situ arkitektura 
474 north woodward ave 
birmingham, michigan 


in situ arkitektura 
560, 9th street 
san francisco, california 


nicoletti italia 
griffin road - dcota, suite a332 
dania, florida 


www.saporiti.com 





FURNITURE MADE IN ITALY 





avedon 


design: mauro lipparini 











TOLL FREE: 1-877-SAPORITI 
7276748 














Style You Can 
Really Sink Into 


Imported exclusively by 





Bath consoles by 


Aquaware America Inc. 
e ( Ge 5 WUE: Shore Pointe, One Selleck Street 
Norwalk, Connecticut 06855 
(800) 527-4498 ¢ Fax (203) 855-1360 
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FURNITURE MADE IN ITALY 
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Pehle’ in myrtle, burl with ebony sik Sicraund marquetry top. The carved base is marked by giltwood and eee detail 
IRN ins ae, x 102-150 Kontemded 







Siac Wes 
Design Pavillion 


e (888) 273 0510 





- Italian Invasion... 










Seeded Morano Hand worked metal finis 


+ in antique gold, and bro’ 
Glass In Scavo Finish as aah re | 








Fine Italian woods in 
silver-gold, cherry, 
and fruitwood finishes 


PRE Ry" Goh roames 
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Exclusive importers of Italian lighting, mirrors, furniture and accessories 
Brookline, MA 02446 USA Tel: 617-232-1900 Fax: 617-730-5970 © 
_www.neenasdesignlighting.com , 



















GASSINA USA INC. 
Ds GCE A Cea ats 8 
NEW YORK, NY 10022 F 
POsCr ok oo 
1.800.770.3568 


LC2 DESIGNED BY LE CORBUSIE! ‘ 
PIERRE JEANNERET, CHARLOTTE PERR 
INCLUDED IN THE DESIGN COLLECTIO % 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART. MANUFA 







CASSINA IN ITALY UNDER EXCLUSI 
LICENSE FROM THE LE Cokes ero 0) hy le} 
SHOWN WITH LC10-P TABLE. 3 





FURNITURE MADE IN ITALY 
mers aS 


Colombo Mobili sri., a 200-year-old Italian family-owned company, is 
pleased to present their extensive furniture collection through their New 
York showroom, Colombo USA. Offering faithful hand-made reproductions 
of period furnishings, Colombo USA is also able to accommodate custom 
finishes and sizes and execute special furniture projects. W 





\ Rich in history, but fresh enough for the new millennium, Esmeraldo is 


the essence of the Snaidero philosophy, “Fundamental to design is the 
belief that simple shapes can achieve lasting results.” Refined, simple 
lines, classic furniture finishing, subtle details in form and function 
reveal the depth and beauty of Esmeraldo. 





SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 





Versailles Design Center is the exclusive U.S. importer of some of 
Italy's finest furniture, specializing in high-styled formal, beautifully 
carved and painted furnishings and a vast array of accessories. Shown: 
Elegant and versatile, this carved and hand-painted pedestal can grace 
virtually any room in the house. & 





A Neena’s of Brookline: Home to famous Italian designers, including 
Lipparini, Crochet, Sacconi, Sordina, Gismondi, and Prandina. Offering 


cutting-edge designs, Florentine woodwork, forged iron and scavo 


glass and the finest lighting anywhere. 
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FURNITURE MADE IN ITALY 
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Ab, the simple pleasures... who needs ‘em? 


REVEL IN LUXURY. 


1524 Springhill Road © McLean, VA 22102 
(703) 8 1199 © (703) 893-2722 tax 


Inter vww.frenchfurniture.com Exclusive importer for 


E-mail: vdc@frenchfurniture.com Exquisitely handcrafted French and Italian period furniture Meroni Francesco e Figti 





A CELLINI VIRGINIAN KITCHEN IN SANDSTONE 
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DESIGN PERSPECTIVES 


THE LIVELY ART OF COLTURAL COMMENTARY 
SAMPLINGS FROM T. H. ROBSJOHN-GIBBINGS'TO BRENDAN GILL 


The best design writers have a distinct point 
of view that they are able to impart with 
style and wit. T: H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, 
Van Day Truex, Stanley Barrows, Russell 
Lynes, Valentine Lawford and Brendan 
Gill were among the best. Each contributed 
numerous articles to Architectural Digest 
over the years, and their pieces helped to 
define their times as well as to clarify 
our perceptions of the past. 





T. H. RoBsJOHN-GIBBINGS 


The renowned British designer and author 
T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings (1905-1976) was 
noted for his contemporary classicism. In the 
1970s he issued commentary on the design 
world from his home in Greece. 


Bes OF TRUE TASTE BEGINS 
with knowledge of private envi- 
ronment in the past. This knowledge 
permeates awareness, and strong indi- 
vidual preferences for particular aspects 
of enduring beauty in the past make an 
unshakable appeal. To use an old ex- 
pression, “they speak to you.” These in- 
dividual preferences are the foundation 
of individual taste; and as they de- 
velop—bringing regard and esteem for 
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particular forms, materials, colors and 
harmony, in relationship to background 
and furniture—one’s own clear individ- 
ual image begins to appear. When this 
image is sure, then and only then can 
the homemaker edit and choose with 
certainty and total confidence from the 
gigantic commerce in “architecture” 
and household “merchandise” those 
honorable and timeless exceptions that 
are worthy of being a reflection of fine 
individual taste. 

—True Taste, January/February 1977 


Ts STAGE IS SET. THE CLIMATE OF THE 
times is explosive. Permissiveness 
has fractured modern arts, shattering 
glass houses—reliquaries for Mies van 
der Rohe furniture—and multinational 
corporation shrines hung with abstract 
altarpieces. All have begun to crack. To- 
tal absence of delight and consequent 
face-saving rejection by architectural 
writers has induced a postmortem 
eclipse. Long before the collapse, Vic- 
torian and Edwardian arts, poised like a 
melting glacier, began to flood world 
architecture and interior design.... 
Forecasts of such an age go back at 
least forty years to the early thirties 
when the aesthete brought the last de- 
light to art before the iron curtain of 
modernity banished him as irrelevant to 
its puritanical purge. In 1933 archi- 
tect/designer Emilio Terry, collaborat- 
ing with George Balanchine, created 
settings for Les Valses de Beethoven and 
interiors and folies for Charles de Beis- 
tegui. These interior spaces made for 
delight and dreams... were an evoca- 
tion of the future. Later, but equally 
prophetic, were the spellbound interi- 
ors created by David Lean and his art 
director for the film Dr. Zhivago. These 
rooms, transformed as by a magic wand 
into silent shimmering snowdrifts and 
icicles, with only the faint sound of 
swaying crystal pendants, made a world 
audience quicken with delight. But these 
tentative predictions echoed by the fan- 
tasy and wit of Pavel Tchelitchevy, 
Christian Bérard, Cecil Beaton and 


~ 


Oliver Messel are only the prelude of a 
‘Gossamer Age in design. 

—The Gossamer Age 

September/October 1975 


3 DILEMMA OF INTERIOR DESIGN 
today is that room spaces have no 
architectural merit. They are four walls, 
a ceiling and a floor into which furni- 
ture is crammed and compounded with 
wall clutter. Variations of this stale for- 
mula are so futile our family environ- 
ment has taken on the look of gracious 
timidity prodded by modern museums 
and lashed on by interior designers and 
imitative media. 
—Can Living Space Become a 
Work of Art? March/April 1976 


| OR A ROLL IN THE AISLES AND ACHING | 
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sides nothing can top the frolic- ~ 


some roundabout-face by the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York, which ex- 


’ 


humed Victorian Beaux-Arts architec- — 
ture in an attempt to prove America— ~ 


and not the museum—has been caught ~ 


unawares. One hesitates to think an in- — 
stitution as solemn as the museum hasn’t ~ 


the right to jilt a principle in an aes- 


thetic emergency. But for decades every — 


architect in America had his eager in- 
nocent nose rubbed with the museum- 
sponsored Bauhaus International Style, 
and multinational corporations had 
learned how to spell Le Corbusier and 
Mies van der Rohe in their brochures 
and bemused citizens had been lulled 
into equating high-rise building with 
progress. It is hilarious to think they will 
now have their bottoms spanked. 
—Victoria Victorious, May/Fune 1976 


ISTEN MY CHILDREN AND YOU WILL 
hear the voice of one lone woman 
speak the truth, blast interior design off 
the map and become immortal. She was 
asked by her decorator, “Which pe- 
riod do you want?” And with the im- 
pact of splitting plutonium she replied, 
“I want my friends should faint dead 

away—period.” 
continued on page 182 
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Seamaster GMT 
Automatic chronometer. 
Water-resistant to 300m/1oooft. 
OMEGA — Swiss made since 1848. 
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DESIGN PERSPECTIVES 


‘THE LIVELY ART OF CULTURAL COMMENTARY 


continued from page 180 

Those nine explicit words unmask 
the true motivation behind every state- 
ly home, chateau, schloss and villa in 
Europe.... Today we have the spectacle 
of multinational corporation buildings 
trying to make each other faint dead 

away. And so it will always go. Always. 
—A Masque of Ostentation 
July/August 1976 


apes RICH MAINTAIN THE NECESSARY, 
never-ending dream of acquiring 
wealth. Without the dream human society 
is like an automobile without a spark plug. 
But the rich must play ball and resist 
being reformed. They must be exclu- 
sive, extravagant, giddy, scandalous, 
spectacular, dazzling, enviable and fasci- 
nating.... Let us not kid ourselves. We 
love the rich. They supply one of life’s 
necessities, gossip. They shock and shake 
our boring moral fiber. They ease our 
constraints and prove we are possible 
rakes and courtesans if we could but af- 
ford it. They give fashion the illusion it is 
not a bewitching, mindless hoax. Above 
all the rich have the one lure that holds 
us spellbound. They are celebrities. 
—The Pageantry of Riches 
September/October 1976 


ae IME, AND THE BUILDINGS THEMSELVES, 
aroused worldwide awareness that 
the International Style was a disaster. 
The basic reason, though even now 
largely unperceived, was that the con- 
cept of God, machine and building in 
one was, for all its “functional” perfume, 
a fraudulent aberration and betrayal of 
true architecture. Today in the wake of 
universal condemnation it can surely be 
stated categorically that citizens of the 
world, now confronted with iron-fisted 
glacial slabs lining their streets, far from 
feeling overwhelmed with the desire to 
prostrate themselves in adoration, are 
subconsciously aware they are mere 
spectators of an inhuman force, unex- 
plained, beyond their control, and in- 
herent to the normal love citizens give 
to their environment. 
—The Machine Deity, March 19 

UST AS AFTER WOR 
en starved from the stringency of 
clothes plunged into Dior padded hips 


D WAR II, WOM- 
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and ballooning skirts, in the same way 
interiors starved by the rigors of 
“modernity” piled up voluptuous up- 
holstery, mountains of cushions, swol- 
len curtains, floor-length valances, swag- 
gering rugs, a plethora of opulent 
plants, and walls clustered with any- 
thing from chic Africana to bunched 
feather fans. 

But in all this decorative gluttony 
something is missing.... Erotica has 
flown the coop. Why? Is it the scram- 
ble to collect “modern” paintings and 
sculptures imitating bogeyman African 
fetishes, in the credulous belief this 
primitive pastiche plumbs new depths 
of consciousness, that explains the van- 
ishing of erotica? Is this why there is 
general acquiescence that portrayal of 
love and desire is kaput and human 
beauty only comprehensible as Hal- 
loween pumpkinism? 


—Eros at Home, April 1977 


VAN Day TRUEX 


President of the Parsons School of Design 
and design director of Tiffany’s from 1955 
to 1979, Van Day Truex (1904-1979) was 
a distinguished voice in the world of design 
and style for decades. 


(ys IN PUBLIC OR PRIVATE 
places can be as bad as underlight- 
ing—both made possible by the ad- 


vance in technique. What about this 
spread of darkness in bars, restaurants 


and nightclubs? The category of bars 
and night spots can be rationalized, as 
underlighting is less questionable, and 
even desirable, in increasing privacy and 
a certain element of adventure. But 
in restaurants it is a disaster for any 
of us appreciating good food agreeably 
lighted. When dining, there should 
always be a certain festive atmosphere 
present, if possible. 

I never can forget the lighting of the 
famous restaurant Larue in the rue 
Royale in Paris before the last war. You 


entered a softly glowing late-nine- | 
teenth-century gold and white room © 
with delicate chandeliers. At all the ta- _ 


bles in alcoves or the open area were in- 


dividual lamps with pink silk shades. 


Nothing embellishes more than a pink | 


glow over white-linen-draped tables. 
—The Nuances of Interior Lighting 


March 1977 © 





: 


WONDER IF ANY ELEMENT OF INTERIOR © 


design is more personal than color? 
Nothing can more quickly reveal as- 
pects of personality and character than 
the choice—or absence—of color... 

As much as I seem to have settled into 
a noncolor, monochromatic choice for 
my own rooms, I’m glad I went through 
the jumps in the past using definite col- 
ors. I had for years a tiny flat on East 
75th Street in New York. It began white 
and green, then it went to all red. It end- 
ed up with warm black walls and beige 
wicker blinds—almost no color—and 
then over the years I seem to have stuck. 
In any change I believe I used color as a 
design—structurally. And here we have 
an important control—color used in a 
purely structural sense.... 

Color is a major element in scale. A 
small room can have a larger look by the 
use of closely related values, hues, and 
intensity. A large room can be made to 
look smaller by ‘marked contrasts of col- 
or and value, hue, and intensity. Value is 
one of the most important elements. 
Whether light or dark, little value con- 
trast makes for unity; and sharper con- 
trast makes for stronger punctuation. 

It is obvious that any rather noncolor, 
monochromatic design is safe, easier, 
more generally restful, and with life be- 
ing the hurdy-gurdy that it is, more and 

continued on page 184 





This one helps your family keep it. 


Building a second home is one thing. Making sure it stays in your family is another matter 
altogether. That’s why meeting with one of our life insurance agents can be a real asset for you. 
For generations, we've been recognized as leaders in estate planning. When you work with us, 


you can be sure that what you intend to leave your family members will actually go to them. 


Have you heard from The (Quietonsan2 
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DESIGN PERSPECTIVES 


THE LIVELY ART OF CULTURAL COMMENTARY 


continued from page 182 
more of us prefer an interior giving the 
maximum repose. 

But thank heavens there are those 
more explosive characters who prefer to 
live with stronger color and a generous 
use of it. Just as I prefer personally to 
withdraw into a quiet scheme, I relish 
being in the rooms of those who have 
the temperament to choose and domi- 
nate stronger backgrounds. 

—Interiors, Character and Color 


April 1977 


Mix WE ALWAYS AVOID UNFUNCTION- 
al pretentiousness in the field of 
interior design; the facts of life should 
dominate more and more, in both exte- 
rior and interior environment. There is 
less service available and we need to 
stress good lasting construction with 
quality of line and proportion and tex- 
ture. Provide less, provide better. 
—Responsibility in Design 
September 1977 


WOULD LIKE TO SEE A LIST OF FURNITURE 
designs from the earliest production 
to the present moment, selected by a 
top-ranking designer—the choice de- 
termined by a highly sensitive objective 
eye choosing models of lasting, timeless 
merit. Herein would appear examples 
that are purely functional, such as an 
Egyptian folding X-stool, an early Chi- 
nese console, simple chairs and tables 
from the eighteenth century—excellent 
in proportion and function, with the 
minimum of superficial decoration; cer- 
tain Shaker designs; some Thonet mod- 
els. There has been too little production 
of such expertly selected examples and 
far too much of badly selected designs.... 
As furniture becomes more edited, as 
we use more built-in storage space and 
more upholstered pieces, we are elimi- 
nating more and more unnecessary fur- 
niture. This means there is all the more 
need for the remainder to be well de- 
signed. The criterion should really be 
quality of design. 
—Reproduction Furniture 
October 1977 


[se BE PROVOCATIVE AND STATE THAT 
the larger the room, the emptier it 


should be; the smaller the room, the 
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more filled. I am rather partial to the 
empty look in large rooms. Of course I 
can readily see that such a room can be 
intensely inviting when filled with di- 
verse and varied chapters. But I have a 
weakness for the luxury of space be- 
ing emphasized by space. I am reminded 
of the open uncluttered living space of 
Philip Johnson’s famous Glass House. 
As I remember it, there was only one 
piece of art: a Poussin landscape in full 
harmony with the surrounding pano- 
rama of the Connecticut woods. The 
maximum of emptiness was beautiful 
and serene in the architect’s hands. 
—Private Rooms, April 1978 


HAT WAS JEAN-MICHEL FRANK LIKE? 
Once encountered, never to be 
forgotten, some say. He was about thir- 
ty-five when we first met, of medium 
height, dark, made of resilient mettle, a 
charged dynamo with a deep, gravelly 
voice. He was positive and vital, like a 
vibrating high-tension wire, yet highly 
sensitive and prone to periods of black 
depression if his professional projects 
or personal life were not progressing well. 
The Frank family history gives a clue 
to his volatile temperament. Frank’s fa- 
ther had married his own niece. There 
were three sons, of whom Jean-Michel 
was the youngest, born in 1895. In 1915 
Frank’s two brothers were killed on the 
Western front within a week of each 
other. His father committed suicide a 
month later, overwhelmed by the tragic 
loss of his sons and the feeling that Ger- 
man cousins in the enemy army could 
symbolically have been the cause. Jean- 
Michel’s mother withdrew for the rest 
of her life into a closed world of sorrow. 
All this family tragedy occurred when 
Jean-Michel was about twenty. Is it, 
then, any wonder that he had an unsta- 
ble temperament?... 

...In March 1941, he killed himself. 
Jean-Michel Frank will remain the out- 
standing interior designer of Paris in 
the thirties. Standing apart from the so- 
called Art Déco movement, he was a 
perfectionist for simplicity of form and 
line in interiors and furniture. His se- 
vere approach was saved from dry aus- 
terity by the imaginative use of textures, 
woods, marbles and metals. The func- 
tional proportions of his work provided 
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as well an excellent support for flights of 
fantasy. He was a center of design activ- 
ity, an inspiration to... fellow artists, 
designers, artisans and clients, a brilliant 
group whose collaboration he wel- 
comed. Everything that remains of 
Jean-Michel Frank’s work illustrates his 
sensitivity to diverse form and texture: 
form always sober and simple, material 
often imaginative and luxurious. 
—Fean-Michel Frank Remembered 
September/October 1976 


a] APPETITES AND INTERESTS OF 
people are what charge and give 
life to their rooms, and it should not 
come as a surprise to anyone to learn 
that my personal inclination in design is 
to prefer rooms that are full of the evi- 
dence of a good life sensitively lived. 
—The Pleasures of Scrapbooks 
January/February 1979 


STANLEY BARROWS 


Stanley Barrows (1914-1995) was the di- 
rector of the European Studies Program at 
the Parsons School of Design and chairman 
of the Department of Interior Design at the 
Fashion Institute of Technology. 


O ME, BALANCE— BOTH IN MOOD AND 
layout—is the most important in- 
gredient in design. The most beautiful 
rooms in the world are those that bal- 
ance a romantic approach with a classi- 
cal one. When a room goes overboard 
continued on page 194 
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Fine teakwood outdoor and leisure furniture, 
made with care and craftsmanship since 1920 


Ensuring a lifetime of satisfaction and enjoyment 
Manufactured from plantation grown teak 


Recipient of seven international design excellence awards 


Barlow Tyrie Inc 

1263 Glen Avenue Suite 230 

Moorestown New Jersey 08057-1139 USA 

Tel: 1: 800 451 7467 Fax: 6092739199 www.teak.com 


Available Through Architects and Interior Designers 


A subsidiary of Barlow Tyrie Limited, Braintree, England 
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i Hidalgo's stackable, mix & match, ring 
collection in French enamel, diamonds, 

its ACC MU OAC C Te 

Individual rings priced from $180. 


| Armel Jewelers * Sarasota, FL * 941-388-3711 
Birks * Canada ¢ 514-397-2511 
Borsheims ¢ Omaha, NE ¢ 402-391-0400 
H.L. Gross ¢ Garden City, NY * 516-747-6666 
J.E. Caldwell ¢ Philadelphia, PA * 215-864-7800 
Long’s Jewelers ¢ Danver, MA ¢ 978-777-1011 
Losee Jewelers ¢ Provo, UT * 801-373-1000 
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Beyond the Walls of 


Portugal 
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Where the past is 
omnipresent 


By Marvine Howe 


hat always astonishes are 
all of the great castles 
and palaces, grandiose 
churches and monaster- 





ies in Portugal, a sliver of 


a country just a shade larger than Maine. 


this land on the edge of continental Europe. 
Local Lusitanians were constantly building 
fortified castles against Celts, Carthaginians, 
Romans, Vandals, Visigoths, Moors and 
Castillians—who often simply stayed. And 
not to forget the early Portuguese mariners 
who explored the globe, bringing back 
immense fortunes and ideas to the capital, 
which then imported some of the world’s 
finest art and artists. 


| Bear in mind the many invaders attracted to 

Such multicultural influences make the 

exciting architectural amalgam that is 
| Portugal today. With growing awareness 
| that old is beautiful, and help from 
UNESCO and the European Union, a 
| major effort is underway to restore and 
| celebrate the country’s rich legacy, including 
World Heritage sites like the monasteries of 
Alcobaga and Batalha, among Europe’s 


most splendid Gothic monuments. 


A newly expanded network of highways 


: ‘i ‘Towering over the mount: NTR " Lowa of Sintra, Pena Palace is a 
makes the past more accessible. The Ya ee eal ace 
brash mélinge of Neo-Moorish, Née-Manueline and Renaissance 
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comfort, as families open their manors 
and the government develops its web of 
Pousadas (inns) in historical buildings—the 
converted watchtower of the Rococo-style 
National Palace of Queluz, the Medieval 
Castle of Obidos and others~as well as in 
regions of exceptional charm like the 
Santa Cristina near Conimbriga. 


Remnants of Roman walls, roads and 
bridges are encountered around the coun- 
try. Ongoing excavations have uncovered 
a Roman theater inside Lisbon’s Medieval 
Sao Jorge Castle. The Moorish presence is 
still felt in arcaded streets and casbah-like 
neighborhoods, especially in the south, 
occupied for 500 years. Even Sintra, 
recently declared a World Heritage site, is 
dominated by crenelated Moorish fortifi- 
cations and neo-Moorish palaces. 


Portugal’s quintessential Manueline art 
style reflects the 15th/16th centuries’ Age 
of Discoveries, with nautical motifs and 
hints of Africa and Asia. The finest exam- 
ples: Lisbon’s Tower of Belém and Sao 
Jeronimo Monastery, both of which have 
been newly restored. 


The age of Modernism came slowly to 
Portugal. But since the 1974 Flower 
Revolution, a new generation of architects 
has burst onto Lisbon’s scene, led by Post- 
Modernist Tomas Taveira and his provoca- 
tive pink fantasy, the Amoreiras shopping 
center/office towers. 


The century is closing with a flourish, with 
the renewal of Lisbon’s Eastside for 
EXPO’98 and the creation of eloquent 
structures like Santiago Calatrava’s glass- 
and-steel forest, the Gare do Oriente, a 
testament to the marriage of the past, pre- 
sent and the future in this legendary land. 
Marvine Howe, a former New York Times 


correspondent, spends several months of 
the year in Lisbon. 
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Portuguese Gothic reached its peak with the 


< Pousada dos Loios, a 15th century 
monastery-turned-inn located in the 
enchanting museum-city of Evora, is part 
of a growing network of 44 government 
Pousadas, inspired by Medieval wayside 
inns and aimed to preserve and share the 
country’s cultural heritage. 
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< Lisbon’s most 
dramatic new 
monument is the 
Gare do Oriente, 
a transportation 
hub designed by 
Spanish architect 
Santiago 
Calatrava and 
completed for 
EXPO’98. 
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< Nestled in Lisbon’s Monsanto 
Park, the 17th century Palacio 
dos Marqueses de Fronteira is 
a private residence open to 
the public, and home to an 
extraordinary collection of 
17th and 18th century azulejos 
(glazed tiles), lively panels of 
Portugal’s historic battles, 
romantic scenes and animal 
caricatures. 
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continued from page 184 

in either direction—so whimsical that it 
looks like a stage set, or so stark and 
sterile that it lacks imagination—it is 
not successful... . 

The puritanical look of the Interna- 
tional Style, however, eventually grew 
tiresome. The sudden emergence of the 
more decorative Post-modernism that 
has followed is an example of the free 
romantic spirit prevailing over the 
purely intellectual. But most of today’s 
architects and designers do not have the 
training or discipline to use classical or- 
namentation seriously. That is why they 
have chosen to take bits of Renaissance 
and Baroque designs and show them 
distorted or flattened out. It’s one way 
of relieving the boredom of their other- 
wise sterile designs. 

I feel the time has come for a major 
change in design education. A house 
must be more than a machine for liv- 
ing; it should be an expression of the 
mood and personal living style of its 
occupants. In order to cure the ma- 
laise the Bauhaus revolution so strong- 
ly caused, architects and designers will 
have to learn to take a more human- 
istic approach to their work. Once 
this is achieved, new and original de- 
signs can be produced—ones that bal- 
ance romantic ornamentation with 
technical innovation. 

—On Memorable Designs 
September 1981 


ee EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HAD A DE- 
sign message to give the twentieth 
century that I consider very impor- 
tant. Rational thinking was the prem- 
ise of eighteenth-century style. The 
buildings, gardens, even the rooms, 
were designed with careful attention 
to proportion, symmetry and flexibil- 
ity. A library, for example, would be ar- 
ranged according to a precise floor plan 
that mapped out the central axis of the 
room, showing the furniture and ob- 
jects carefully balanced on either side. 
Shapes would often be repeated: If oval- 
back chairs were selected for a room, a 
set would be arranged to create what 
the French would call “a sense of 
measure”—a rhythmic repetition of 
line and silhouette. Most designs would 
be quite flexible, too, so that a room 
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could serve a number of purposes. 

Colors were never bland or washed 
out. Instead, eighteenth-century rooms 
exhibited very clear, fresh, highly orga- 
nized schemes. Often one overall pat- 
tern was chosen: When the walls of a 
room were covered with a particular 
fabric, the curtains and many pieces of 
the furniture would be of that same fab- 
ric. Even though eighteenth-century 
houses and furniture were quite elabo- 
rate, their basic principles were simple. 

Simplicity, order and flexibility en- 
dure throughout the centuries. Today, 
some of the most successful rooms are 
designed by people who have been 
taught the discipline of eighteenth-cen- 
tury style; this period trains the eye bet- 
ter than any other. 

—On Disciplined Design, October 1981 


MET LADY MENDL ONLY ONCE, SHORTLY 

before she died in July 1950. She had 
given a scholarship for many years to 
Parsons for a student to tour France and 
Italy with other students and study dec- 
orative arts. I directed these tours for 
the school, of course, and one afternoon 
she invited all of us to her Villa Trianon 
at Versailles so that she could give her 
signed photograph and check to the stu- 
dent on scholarship. She came out of 
the elevator in a wheelchair wearing her 
usual little black dress, white gloves, 
black hat and pearls. We went through 


Designers will have 
to learn to take a more 
humanistic approach. 


with the ceremony, and then she invit- 
ed me and a faculty associate to come 
back the next day and swim in her 
pool. When we arrived, her secretary 
said Lady Mend was not feeling well 
enough to receive us, but we were to go 
out to the pavilion by the pool and 
enjoy ourselves. There, a footman said 
there was only one problem: There were 
no bathing costumes; they had not 
come back from the laundry, but the 
hedges were high to ensure privacy, and 
we should just throw off our clothes 
and swim au naturel. We did so, and as 











































we were swimming I caught a glimmer 
of reflected sunlight on metal behind 
semitransparent upstairs draperies, and 
I realized that Lady Mend] herself was 
sitting there with binoculars, probably 
playing a game that had amused her be- | 
fore. This was the final instance, as her ~ 
very long and glittering career and life- 
time ended three weeks later. 
—Manbattan’s Most Educated Eye 
November 1992 | 


HE NEVER-TOO-MODEST ELSIE DE 

Wolfe, not having done very well | 
as an actress, took up decorating. Her ~ 
trump card was the use of the color 
white, which no one seems to have 
thought of before. It wasn’t long before 
Syrie Maugham came sailing over from 
London and trumped even Elsie. Not 
only did she paint walls white, but she’d 
strip and paint priceless Chippendale 
furniture, Rococo mirrors, anything she 
could get her hands on. And both 
women had a fondness for mirrors, 
which grew with age. Soon everything 
that wasn’t painted white was covered in 
looking glass. A standoff}... 

Rose Cumming was another fascinat- 
ing and very original talent. Completely 
self-taught, she had a great eye for color — 
and fabrics and she did... quite outra- 
geous things, which have made her a 
great unsung influence... 

[Joseph B. Platt] and his wife were 
both eccentric. I remember one sum- 
mer they took a house in the country. 
Everything had to be blue. They both 
had blue eyes, naturally. Blue-lacquer 
chairs, tubs of blue hydrangeas, their 
two children both dressed in blue. One | 
day I was out there and saw one of 
the boys on his blue bicycle, and he’d 
scraped his knee and it was covered—of 
course—in a blue bandage. Perhaps it 
isn’t any wonder that his father ended 
up with a breakdown. ... 

But the legendary figure that looms 
up behind this whole New York grou 
was Van Day Truex, an elegant paper- 
cut of aman. There are several things to 
say about Van Day apart from the fa 
that he was design director of Tiffany 
from 1955 to 1979. The most important 
is that he didn’t have any money to 
speak of, and what he did have he spent 

continued on page 196 
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continued from page 194 
very carefully on the most exquisite 
clothes, so he was always a New Yorker 
sketch of perfection. The second was 
that he ran around town with some 
of New York’s most important society 
women of the time.... Millicent Rogers, 
for example. Walter Winchell liked 
nothing better than writing up their 
evening doings. So Millicent with her 
tiny feet—famously displayed by Diana 
Vreeland at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art when she exhibited the Rogers 
shoe collection, years and years later— 
and Van Day Truex, a tall, impeccable 
man-about-town, were classics of their 
time, like an Art Déco silver cigarette 
case and a beaded bag. 
—Recalling a Golden Era in 
Manhattan Design, November 1989 





RUSSELL LYNES 


A prolific author and the managing editor 
of Harper’s Magazine for nearly 20 years, 
Russell Lynes (1910-1991) wrote the Rus- 
sell Lynes Observes column for Architec- 
tural Digest from 1974 to 1987. 


()*: IS INCLINED TO IDENTIFY STYLE 
with high style, something only 
the rich can afford whei 
putable fact, one of the great hazards 
to style is wealth. Those who try to 
achieve style by the lavish use of money 
are on the one hand likely to achieve 
vulgarity or on the other “good taste,” 


in indis- 
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both of which are the antithesis of style. 

Vulgarity is mindless ostentation; good 

taste is educated timidity: Style has con- 

viction, arrogance and egotism and a 
dash of chutzpah and gall. 

—Leisure and Style 

November/December 1974 


OR MORE THAN A CENTURY AND A 

half, architects have been riding a 
hobbyhorse named “Honesty.” Gener- 
ation by generation, architecture has 
rocked back and forth on this horse, 
whose name has sometimes meant one 
thing and sometimes another just the 
opposite. In the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, Greek Revival architecture was 
regarded as the honest architecture for 
a young republic that regarded Rome 
as a model. Only a few years later, 
in the 1840s, Greek Revival was declared 
to be dishonest architecture. What 
were Americans doing, living in temples 
with kitchens? And how can you make 
an honest temple out of wood, not 
stone? And who do we think we 
are, gods?... The style, it was declared, 
was a sham. 

And what was suggested as more suit- 
able to a nation that was rural and occu- 
pied by farmers? Gothic! 

—Honesty and Architects, March 1979 


D ILETTANTE IS A WORD THAT HAS LOST 
its once erect posture, its dignity 
and its guts—and nothing has come to 
replace it. It once meant “connoisseur,” 
but it has come to mean “dabbler” and, 
as an adjective, “superficial or amateur- 
ish.” I would settle for something be- 
tween expert and tyro—because it is that 
center ground of knowledge and enthu- 
siasm on which the arts depend for en- 
couragement, appreciation, pleasure... 

and, especially, intelligent support. 
—The Importance of Dilettantes 
December 1980 


iL; IKE MANY PEOPLE WITH AN INTEREST 
in art, I carry an imaginary museum 
around in my head. I change exhibitions 
frequently, not in any orderly way, 
adding new pieces and putting old ones 
in storage. I throw away very little, so 
that the place, if it can be called that, is 
cluttered. One of the pleasant attributes 
of an imaginary gallery is that it can be 


any size, and there is no maintenance or 
upkeep and no worry about conser- 
vation. Nothing costs anything. If the 
pictures I put in it sometimes gain 
in value and sometimes decline, it is a 
matter of taste—(call it whim, if you 
please)—my taste, and any arguments 
about it are between my taste today and 
my taste of yesterday. 
—The Museum in My Head 
January 1982 


Eee IS SOMETHING TO BE SAID FOR 
architecture as an international 
language, a sort of Esperanto or lingua 
franca that speaks with a vocabulary un- 
derstood almost everywhere. In our day 
architectural styles, which change more 
rapidly than they did a couple of cen- 
turies ago, are no sooner off the draft- 
ing board in London or New York or 
Milan than they turn up in Paris or 
Mexico City. 
Architects these days are peripatetic. 
I. M. Pei of New York currently has his 
hand in the refurbishing of the Louvre 
in Paris. Robert Venturi of Philadelphia 
is designing the extension of the Na- 
tional Gallery in London. James Stirling 
of London (via Scotland) has completed 
a new building for the Harvard Art Mu- 
seums in Cambridge, and Arata Isozaki 
of Tokyo is the architect of the new 
Museum of Contemporary Art in Los 
Angeles. In Paris the Pompidou Center 
was designed by a Briton, Richard 
Rogers, and an Italian, Renzo Piano.... 
They all speak the Esperanto of ar- 
chitecture, though they speak it with 
different accents and use different 
clichés and colloquialisms. Whether we 
like what they are saying or not, we 
get the pitch. 
—Do You Speak Architecture? 
January 1987 


T THE VERY MOMENT WHEN BAUHAUS 
functionalism is being declared 
sterile and old hat, and postmodern is the 
cry of young architects who might, per- 
haps unfairly, be called the “avant rear 
guard,” Russel Wright is coming back 
into his own. Not, to be sure, that this 
gifted designer of furniture and decora- 
tive and useful objects ever quite disap- 
peared. His name in the 1930s and 
continued on page 198 
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continued from page 196 
1940s was something of a household 
word to those of us who were then try- 
ing to establish households and their 
trappings. We thought of Wright as 
“our designer.” His furniture was not 
only handsome, reasonably priced and 
up to date, it was well made and sturdy 
and it worked—not only for the eye, but 
for the rest of that curiously designed 
contraption of torso and limbs we live 
in. It was comfortable and companion- 
able, neither ostentatious nor shy, and 
it was “honest.” 
—Russel Wright Revisited 
October 1983 


ING SO MANY YEARS AGO, THE CLIMATE 
of the arts was such that an art- 
ist hoped to be discovered before he 
died; now he hopes to be revived be- 
fore he dies. 

We live in an age of revivals, not 
just of individual artists but of entire 
schools. Ours is a time when we are 
constantly looking for something out of 
the past that will both temper and em- 
bellish the present, something that will 
give the effect of slowing the pace of 
change by which our lives are hustled 
from sensation to sensation.... 

The revival of “Early American” in 
the 1920s became a chronic national 
nostalgia that needs no description. In 
the next decade there was the beginning 
of a Victorian revival that followed, but 
did not displace, the barn-and-attic 
plundering of the Early American craze 
and preceded the fascination in the 
1950s with turn-of-the-century Art 
Nouveau and its sensuous colors and 
curves. And in the 1970s, when Modern 
seemed to grow tiresome, Art Déco, 
which had been the béte noire of those 
who accepted the Bauhaus gospel of 
good design, exerted a new fascination 
on collectors, designers and decorators. 
Now, once again, the Bauhaus, apple of 
the Museum of Modern Art’s eye in the 
thirties and forties, is coming back in 
fashion, along with the furniture of the 
great Finnish architect Alvar Aalto, 
much of which had gone to the attic. At 
the moment there is a revival of crafts of 
all sorts—ceramics, textiles, glass, met- 
alwork—which echoes the crafts move- 
ment of the late nineteenth century, 
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when William Morris of England was 
the prophet and guru of the “Artistic 
Craze.” There is even a revival of inter- 
est today in the so-called Craftsman 
homes of Morris’s American disciple 
Gustav Stickley, and in the limp leather 
books and limp philosophical apho- 
risms of Elbert Hubbard.... We look 
back not in anger but in whimsy. 
—Revivals: What Next? 
September 1985 


bea UNTIL QUITE RECENTLY, 
as a word that summoned up 
pleasant visions of gardens and glades, 
of nature working out its sometimes 
friendly, sometimes dog-eat-dog in- 
evitabilities, its cycles and seasons, its 
natural wonders and equally natural 
horrors. Now environment is a word that 
raises hackles, a contentious pistol of a 
word. “The environment” is something 
of a cult, like Zen. A place used to be a 
place; a room a room; a house a house. 
No longer. A place, a room, a house, is 
now an environment, for better or for 
worse, for richer or for poorer. Person- 
ally, I find this tiresome. 
—The Cult of the Environment 
December 1978 





VALENTINE LAWFORD 


Serving as third secretary of the British Em- 
bassy in Paris from 1937 to 1939, Valentine 
Lawford (1911-1991) was introduced to the 
world of politics, art and high society. It was 
a world he never lefi. He was an accom- 
plished painter and, with his companion, the 
photographer Horst, the author of several 
books on houses, gardens, fashion and people. 





i ARLY IN 1937, AS A JUVENILE MEMBER 
of the British diplomatic service, I 
was appointed to the embassy in Paris. 


One of my senior colleagues there, Sir 


Charles Mendl, was married to the 
American-born interior decorator Elsie 


de Wolfe. Both the Mendls were excep- | 


tionally kind and hospitable, and at 
Lady Mendl’s apartment at 10 avenue 
d’Iéna and at her Villa Trianon in Ver- 
sailles, I met a heady mix of European 
society, café society, movie stars, cou- 
turiers and couturieres, and good-look- 
ing cosmopolitan riffraff. 

One of the most pleasant and sympa- 
thetic of my fellow guests was the 
Chicago-born Mainbocher, whose sa- 
lon on the avenue George V was one of 
the most renowned fashion houses in 
prewar Paris. Main, as he was known to 
his friends, was not in the least like my 
preconceived idea of a fashion design- 
er. He was short, stocky, gray-haired, 
sparing of words and conservatively 
dressed. He had a low-pitched voice and 
a manner that was assured but unpre- 
tentious. His rather solemn face would 
sometimes break into a puckish smile. 

The women who were dressed by 
Mainbocher in those days—including 
Elsie de Wolfe, Mrs. Gilbert Miller and 
the duchess of Windsor—were not 
merely his professional clients but his 
personal friends. French and English as 
well as American, they formed a recog- 
nizable petit clan. By day, the mark of the 
clan was an underplayed but unmistak- 
able elegance: an extreme simplicity 
achieved at considerable expense. Even 
on the greatest occasions they never— 
with the possible exception of the 
duchess on her wedding day in 1937— 
looked dressed up.... 

...Valentina could be fairly imperi- 
ous, @ /a russe. But as a fellow houseguest 
at a country weekend, she was incompa- 
rable. Her characteristic pronounce- 
ments on life and love and fashion 
have been mercilessly repeated—quoted 
and misquoted—ever since those days. 
But two of her remarks, for which I 
can vouch, are still capable of making 
me smile. 

On a visit to England, Valentina or- 
dered a martini, and—as was not un- 
usual in England then—it was served 

continued on page 200 
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without benefit of ice. Valentina took a 
sip and beamed: “Hot martinis, how di- 
vine!” And one Sunday morning when 
she was spending the weekend in Con- 
necticut with a mutual friend of ours, 
her host asked her if she would like him 
to bring the New York Times to her 
room. “Oh, please no,” she replied, 
“Sunday Times so heavy, darling. Need 
to be three in bed.”... 

It was once again thanks to Cecil 
Beaton that I first met probably the 
most formidably temperamental New 
York couturier ever: the superbly gifted 
but sadly ill-fated British-American de- 
signer Charles James. 

According to those in the know, 
Charlie James knew more about the 
technique of the art of dressmaking, the 
cut and the structure of dresses, than 
anyone else on this side of the Atlantic. 
As I understood it, a minor miracle of 
couture engineering, consisting of an 
inner armature of buckram—a material 
which I hitherto only regarded as useful 
in bookbinding—made even his most 
opulent, neo-Baroque and figure-re- 
vealing evening creations light and easy 
to wear. It was almost as though they 
could have stood up and danced by 
themselves. 

The only trouble was that their cre- 
ator, who could be the most amusing 
company when he wanted, was not only 
helplessly unbusinesslike but phenome- 
nally—one is tempted to say, brilliant- 
ly—quarrelsome, touchy and litigious. 
Even when he had finally made peace 
with some blameless client with whom 
he had been pointlessly feuding, he 
couldn’t resist a final Parthian shot. 
“Please take these orchids to Mrs. X,” 
James once instructed a messenger, “but 
make sure you crush them before you 
deliver them!” 

—Encounters with Chanel, 
Mainbocher, Schiaparelli, Valentina 
and Charles James, September 1988 


FTER A NOTABLE CAREER OF ALMOST 
four decades as a New York deco- 
rator, Billy Baldwin retired four years 
ago—and promptly embarked on a sec- 
ond career, as a designer of furniture, 
fabrics and wallpapers. 
Asked to describe what he would 
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himself regard as his individual contrib- 
ution to the success story of the deco- 
rating profession in twentieth century 
America, he replies, “I always thought 
of myself as a colorist, primarily; and I 
suppose one could say that I almost 
started the vogue for a clear, Matisse- 
like decorating palette. I believe I was 
one of the first to stress—in an article and 
an interview—the importance of creating 
personal rooms: rooms that really look 
as though they belong to their owner.”... 
... “Young designers who go all out to 
produce ‘something different’ risk pro- 
ducing only that; and after a time, who 
wants it? I don’t care much for the word 
trends. It suggests fads and fashions— 
both, by definition, ephemeral things.” 
—An Interview with Billy Baldwin 
September 1977 


O SAY THAT MRS. MILLER WAS A GREAT 

hostess—as indeed she was—is to 
risk evoking derision today. The term 
has been so often misapplied and car- 
icatured that it is apt to be forgotten 
that in the contemporary world private 
hospitality on a lavish scale involves 
exceptionally hard work, and that en- 
tertaining at its best is a fine art. In 
her chosen sphere Mrs. Miller was both 
worker and artist. 

Kitty Miller belonged to a generation 
accustomed to luxury and not ashamed 
of it. As the daughter of Jules Bache, 
the New York investment banker, art 
collector and philanthropist, she had 
been brought up in an atmosphere 
of great wealth generously and intel- 
ligently used. In his will, leaving his 
collection of paintings, sculpture and 
furniture to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Mr. Bache stipulated that his 
daughter be allowed to choose a single 
item and enjoy the use of it during 
half of every year until her death. Mrs. 
Miller chose Goya’s beguiling portrait 
of the child Don Manuel Osorio de 
Zuniga, and hung it for six months of 
each year in the place of honor in her 
New York drawing room. Traditionally 
she gave a party to celebrate Don Man- 
uel’s arrival for his annual visit, and 
invitations to this unique event were ea- 
gerly accepted. 

—A Summary of Taste 
March 1980 
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BRENDAN GILL 


Brendan Gill (1914-1997) was an Archi- 
tectural Digest contributing writer and a 
longtime contributor to The New York- 
er. The author of many books, including a 
biography of Frank Lloyd Wright, he also 
served as chairman of the New York Land- 
marks Conservancy. . 


Wee TO NEW YORK CITY TEND TO 
assume that the feverishly incan- 
descent little island of Manhattan is 
characteristic of the metropolis as a 
whole. The fact is that Manhattan is but — 
one of the five boroughs out of which © 
the complex mosaic of the city is com- 
posed and is almost as unlike the other 
boroughs as it is unlike, say, Indianapo- — 
lis or Duluth. Many New Yorkers spend 
their entire lives in Brooklyn, Queens 
or the Bronx, or on Staten Island, with- 
out bothering to set foot in Manhat- — 
tan. They are content to observe its 
lights against the sky, to read about its 
nightlife in the newspapers and to catch 
glimpses of its celebrities, sometimes in 

handcuffs and sometimes not, on TV. 
—Riverdale: Country in the City 
November 1988 


ike IS CHARACTERISTIC OF CALIFORNIANS 
to be chance-takers in the realm of 
building; they choose sites that a cau- 
tious Yankee would leave to goats and 
eagles, and what they build may well 

startle the eye instead of soothing it. 
—Hats, Beds and Houses, May 1989 
continued on page 202 
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continued from page 200 

as PRITZKER ARCHITECTURE PRIZE 
jury said of [Oscar] Niemeyer that 
his designs give form to the culture of 
his native country and are a distillation 
of its colors and sensual imagery— 
words that are certainly appropriate but 
that pale into politeness beside the trag- 
ic eloquence of the statement with 
which Niemeyer accepted the prize: 
He wrote that he was “indignant at the 
misery that weighs upon a world socially 
unjust, a misery ignored, which our pro- 
fession is powerless to better.” Spurred 
on by that indignation and with an un- 
diminished lyricism, he practices an ar- 
chitecture that manifests, in his words, 
“a concern for beauty, a zest for fantasy 
and an ever-present element of sur- 
prise.” His words have the ring not of a 

valedictory but of a battle cry. 
—The Pritzker Prize Winner’s 
Landmark House in Rio de faneiro 
July 1989 
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Ws GORDON CURVE POSTULATES THAT 
a building achieves the highest de- 
gree of public approbation at the mo- 
ment of its completion; it then slowly 
loses favor over the succeeding decades, 
reaching a nadir by its seventieth year. 
That is the critical point in its existence. 
If the building can get past its seventi- 
eth year, the curve begins to rise at an 
accelerating rate, and by its hundredth 
year the structure is apt to be as highly 
regarded as it was at the beginning. 
—Parlor Game 
November 1989 


| bees THEIR ENGLISH BETTERS, IN 
the nineteenth century prosperous 
American males busied themselves with 
the founding of private clubs. They did 
so for several reasons, one of which was 
to provide an excuse for getting out of 
the house and away from their women, 
who, again following the English pat- 
tern, they found tiresome. Another rea- 
son was to establish publicly, by dint of 


flaunting the fact that the clubs were 
private, the superiority of men who 
were members of clubs over men who 
were not. [wo simple, and simple mind- 
ed, reasons, and yet both of them were 
charged with a surprising degree of 
emotion, largely unexamined: a snob- 
bery of gender in one case and a snob- 
bery of class in the other. 
—William Adams Delano: 
Gentleman Architect 
December 1990 


ELL, BUT THE POINT FOR [JOHN 
Russell] Pope’s clients—and for 

Pope himself—was that those great 
houses of his should resound with par- 
ties more or less continuously accord- 
ing to season, whether in Newport, Blue 
Mountain Lake, Saratoga, Southamp- 
ton, Aiken or Palm Beach. Their wel- 
coming front doors would be thrown 
open for a few weeks of sedulous merri- 
ment, then locked and shuttered, and in 
continued on page 204 
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continued from page 202 
room after room (the rugs rolled up, the 
furnishings tucked into ghostly white 
muslin shrouds) would be heard only 
the footsteps of the caretaker making 
his dutiful, uninterrupted rounds. Fitz- 
gerald wrote of Gatsby, “In his blue 
gardens men and girls came and went 
like moths among the whisperings and 
the champagne and the stars.” In Pope’s 
houses there was always plenty of 
champagne, and despite their air of 
decorum one suspects that there were 
plenty of whisperings as well. 
—An American Beaux Arts Master 
Receives His Due, April 1991 


E THE LATE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND 
in the opening years of the twentieth, 
American architects saw nothing inap- 
propriate in designing railroad stations 
in imitation of the Baths of Caracalla, 
banks in imitation of the Pantheon and 
football stadiums in imitation of the 
Colosseum. This prolonged aesthetic 
obeisance to Rome has survived into 
our own time; among the most devout 


Codman took care 
to marry well 
and to spend much of 
his wife’s fortune 
on building houses 
he could never 


have afforded. 


worshipers of the pillar and pediment 
are the architects Michael Graves and 
Robert A. M. Stern, either one of 
whon,, in a previous incarnation, would 
surely have been as happy to run up a 
villa for Cicero in the Sabine hills as 
they are today in running up villas for 
winegrowers in the Napa Valley or na- 
bobs in the suavely coiffed green pre- 
cincts of East Hampton. 
e: Charles Moore 
May 1991 
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continued from page 204 
HE CHOATES WOULD SIT IN THE LI- | 
brary by an open fire, looking out 

upon what [Joseph H.] Choate called 

his “granite Berkshires” and summon- 
ing up memories of the happy times | 
they had experienced there, when with | 

Charlie McKim and Stanny White they | 

had clambered up and down the hill- | 

side, planning that Norman-towered, | 
romantic house. They were of the gen- 
eration that dared to believe the opti- | 
mistic dictum of their somewhat older | 
contemporary Robert Browning, who 
wrote, “Grow old along with me!/The | 
best is yet to be,/The last of life, | 
for which the first was made.” The 
ghosts that haunt houses are common- | 
ly thought to be unhappy, but not so 
the ghosts that we encounter at Naum- 
keag today—they seem to bid us wel- 


IRA MBCee eK: 





come in a fashion every bit as real to 
our senses as the sound of birdsong © 
beyond the ivied windows, the splash of — 
water in the adjacent gardens. 


ONCE IN A THOUSAND YEARS. 


THE MILLENNIUM GLOBE. A SIGNIFICANT AND UNIQUE COLLECTORS’ EDITION DESIGNED BY GIANMARIA BUCCELLATI. 
LIMITED TO 500 SIGNED AND NUMBERED PIECES, EACH GLOBE IS METICULOUSLY HANDCRAFTED IN SILVER AND 18K 
VERMEIL. A THOUSAND YEARS FROM NOW, PERHAPS THERE WILL BE A SECOND EDITION. AVAILABLE AT BUCCELLATI, 

NEW YORK & BEVERLY HILLS, AND OTHER FINE RETAILERS. FOR INFORMATION PLEASE CALL 800-476-4800. 
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—Naumkeag, September 1992 


AARINEN WAS A SHORT, GENIAL MAN 
with a round face and a liking for 
parties. He got on well with [Carl] 
Milles and became a close friend of a 
certifiable (non-resident) genius, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, who dropped by when- 
ever he was in the neighborhood. 
Wright, however, failed to endear him- 
self to Saarinen’s wife, who so admired 
the fireplace that her husband had de- 
signed for their living room that she 
would never allow a fire to be lighted in 
it, for fear of smudging the bricks. In- 
stead, she kept three spic-and-span logs 
placed in tidy order upon the hearth. 
One day Mrs. Saarinen, a well-known 
weaver and designer of fabrics, and 
Wright had a vehement discussion of 
symmetry, of which Wright disap- 
proved. Wright strode over to the fire- 
place, kicked the logs into a state of dis- 
array and exclaimed, “There! That’s 
what I think of your damned symme- 
try!” Mrs. Saarinen was not amused, and 
her husband rebuked his friend softly 
with, “You are always Frank, but you are 

not always Wright.” 
—Eliel Saarinen at Cranbrook 
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Cabinetry for those who have no patience 


with standard or run-of-the-mill. 





Call 877-763-7888 for the nearest participating Retail Partner or to order the Rutt folio of design ideas ($15). 


VISA, MasterCard, Discover accepted. Your folio will be shipped within 5 working days. Visit www.rutt].com 
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Great City TRADERS’ decorative accessories and gifts for the home are available through selected interior and home 
furnishing design studios. For the name of a resource near you, write: Great City Traders, 537 Stevenson Street, San 
Francisco, California 94103-1636. ©1999 All rights reserved. Visit our website @ http://www.greatcitytraders.com 
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oe PARADOX OF NINE- 
teenth-century America: No soon- 
er had our so-called robber barons 
labored to destroy as much of the 
wilderness as was required to fulfill 
their financial ambitions than they 
began to seek out, for recreation and 
repose, certain choice remnants of 
that wilderness. A case in point is the 
immense mountain range called the 
Adirondacks. ... In the 1880s and 1890s 
it became the fashion in that remote re- 
gion to construct what were accurately 
dubbed great camps—mansions on a 
lavish scale, waited on by battalions of 
servants, which pretended with their 
crude bark cladding, fieldstone chim- 
neys and rough-hewn furniture to be 
mere anonymous hunters’ cabins. And 
who were the builders of these imita- 
tion rustic hideaways? Why, the Van- 
derbilts, the Whitneys, the Morgans, 
the Rockefellers—the very people en- 
gaged in turning Jefferson’s dreamed-of 
agrarian republic into a succession of 

smoky Pittsburghs and Detroits. 
—The Adirondack Museum 
June 1997 


Go WAS GIFTED, HE WAS LEARNED, 
and he had an eye for the main 
chance—he took care to marry well and 
to spend much of his wife’s fortune on 
building houses that he himself could 
never have afforded. The largest of © 
these, La Léopolda, a lion of a house 
crouched among ancient olive trees, re- 
mains an object of wonder on the 
French Riviera to this day. A difficult 
man, Codman? Oh, yes, but what excel- 
lent value he gave! 
—The Decoration of Town Houses — 
October 1997 


Vre PASSING THROUGH ITS GATES 
and catching a first glimpse of 
the blue-green copper roofs of the 
plantation structures extending, with 
the abstract elegance of a sword blade, 
for a thousand feet or more along a 
grassy rise, one is reminded that aston- — 
ishment is the emotion that Wright 
wished all his works to evoke, followed 
by delight. 

—Auldbrass, December 1993 0 © 
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LIVING SPACES ‘THAT DEFY CONVENTION 
A SELECTION FROM SOME OF OUR MOST UNUSUAL FEATURES 


HO SAYS THAT IN- 

teresting residen- 

tial design stops 
outside the doors of houses 
and apartments? Architectural 
Digest has always sought out 
the unique and the unconven- 
tional—projects marked by an 
individual point of view that 
show us a new way of living. 
Or, on the contrary, projects 
that show us an old way of liv- 
ing in a new light. Over the 
years we’ve run features on 
sheepwagons and yurts, yachts 
and private jets, pyramids 
and tepees. These stories con- 
firm a central truth borne out 
by every issue of Architectural 
Digest: We all like to live in 
different ways. Indeed, it is 
precisely the differences in our 
preferences that make the 
design world endlessly fasci- 
nating. So while you may not 
choose to inhabit a Gypsy 
wagon or a pineapple or a 
line shack, thank goodness 
there are people who do. It 
makes the world a much more 
interesting place to live. 
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PINEAPPLE 


Lert: Located in Stir- 
lingshire, Scotland, 
the Pineapple was 
built in 1761 as a sum- 
mer house for the earl 
of Dunmore. It is one 
of the architectural 
oddities that can be 
rented from Britain’s 
Landmark Trust. 


Gypsy WAGON 


BELOW LEFT AND 
BELow: A fanciful 
roulotte, or Gypsy 
wagon, invites visitors 
to stop and have tea 
as they walk through 
the woods adjacent 

to Robin Roberts’s 
house in Westchester 
County, New York. 
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If the idea of installing insulation makes you think of ae 
you haven't heard of Comfort Therm.” 
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Installing insulation will 
never conjure up images of 
agony, misery or torture 
again, as long as you use 
ComfortTherm™ encapsulated 
insulation. ComfortTherm™ is 
wrapped in plastic, creating 
a barrier between you and 
the fiber glass. Which means 
there’s less dust. And less 
dust means less itching. But 
ComfortTherm™ doesn’t just 
make your remodeling project 


painless, its also superior to 





Ordinary Insulation 
produces dust that makes instal- 
lation messy and uncomfortable 
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ComfortTherm™ Insulation 
is poly-wrapped, so there’ less 
itch and dust during installation 


ordinary insulation after it’s 
installed. ComfortTherm™ has 
a built-in, poly vapor barrier 
which is twice as effective as 
Kraft facing. ComfortTherm™ 
can easily be installed in 
walls and between floors, 
and a wide range of R-values 
are available. Even getting 
information is easy. Call 
1-800-654-3103 for a free 
ComfortTherm™ brochure 
or visit our website at 


www.jm.com/comforttherm. 


yi Johns Manville 


#/39 Johns Manville Corporation, Insulation Group 
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SOFAS ¢ SOFABEDS ¢ CHAIRS ¢ OTTOMANS ¢ CUSTOM BEDDING ¢ DAYBEDS °¢ HI-RISERS 


AVERY BOARDMAN LTD / HEAD-BED ¢ D&D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVE., N.Y. N.Y. LOO22 
TEL: 1.800.501.4850 ¢ 212.688.6611 OR 212.688.7123 © FAX: 212.838.9046 
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Style #504 Bed, available in all 
standard and custom sizes. 
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MASSIMO LISTRI 


HERMAN 


BELow: Descendants 
of Genghis Khan, who 
adhere to their tradi- 
tional way of life, con- 
tinue to live in yurts— 
structures covered 
with layers of felt 
made from wool—on 
the vast steppes of 
Inner Mongolia. 


SAINT PHALLE 


Fascinated by the 
tarot, Niki de Saint 
Phalle has created a 
complex of artworks 
in Tuscany represent- 
ing the ancient cards. 
ABoveE: The multi- 
colored Magician. 
RiGut: A ceramic 


snake coils in the bath. 
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LIVING SPACES THAT DEFY CONVENTION 
continued from page 214 


CASAPUEBLO 


Lert: “In a way, my 
home is a living crea- 
ture that determines 
its own shape and 
contents,” artist Car- 
los Paez Vilar6 said 
of Casapueblo, the 
residence he built 
for his family on the 
cliffs of Punta Ba- 
llena, Uruguay. 


'TEPEE 


BELOW LEFT AND BE- 
Low: “They wanted a 
whole house in thiere 
...in a twenty-eight- 
foot-diameter space,” 
explained Cassandra 
Lohr, who designed 
the interior of a te- 
pee on her clients’ 
Aspen property, 


JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


DAVID O. MARLOW 


continued on page 21 8 





The new airline carry-on size restrictions you've heard about are now being 
enforced nationwide. So don’t wait until your next flight to find out if your bag 
passes or fails. Stop by a Samsonite dealer to choose from an array of luggage 
designed with the new regulations in mind. Like our Samsonite Cabin Carry-On™ 
With in-line skate wheels, you can take it anywhere. Even through the 9" x 14" 
template at the security checkpoint. Or, if you prefer to check your belongings, 


try our Silhouette’ 6 hardside luggage. It has four durable wheels and a tough 


exterior shell with tamper-resistant locks, so you can check-in with confidence. 
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USL DENNIS 


Rock 
HIDEAWAY 


Lert: “A hideaway 
deep in the canyon- 
lands” is how Dick 
Knecht characterized 
the retreat he de- 
signed for clients out- 
side Moab, Utah. “Old 
West towns and the 
site’s movie history 
were my inspiration.” 
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SUPERYACHT 


BELOW AND BoTrTom: 
“Tt’s just a fresh new 
thing, and everybody 
flips over it,” Mal- 
colm Forbes said of 
his 151-foot yacht 
Highlander, which 
was designed by Jon 
Bannenberg and 
launched in 1985. 
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Full color brochure, 

Video, $20, Send to: 

Karges Furniture Co., Inc,, 

P.O. Box 6517, Evansville, IN 47719, 
_Call (800) 252-7437 

Visit our web site: www.karges.com 


Photography by Gene D. Rogier 
Photics, LLC, 
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336.475.7174 eBECrs! POINT,NC Tele: 336.883.447 
A,GA Tele: 404:261.7170 










1900s | 


C. BECHSTEIN STEINWAY & SONS 





MAXIMILIAAN’s 


Housrt OF GRanvb Pianos 


A PIANO FOR EVERY 
DECADE! 


A PIANO FOR 
EVERYONE! 


GAVEAU by J-E. RUHLMANN w 











THE NEw YorK DESIGN CENTER 
200 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEw York, N.Y. 10016 


TEL: (212) 689-2177 
FAX: (212) 689-2178 


Aoi 
www.pianomax.com 
E-MAIL: 
maxrutten@akula.com 





1980s 





YAMAHA by GUCCI STEINWAY & SONS by W. CASTLE 

















MARY E. NICHOLS 
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continued from page 218 


ORGANIC 
HOUSE 


ABOVE: “As we hacked 
through the nearby 
jungle, the research I’d 
done on African struc- 
tures became more viv- 
id,” said Suzy Odom, 
who created a “sculp- 
tural environment” in 
Puerto Vallarta. 


SS SS 


LIVING SPACES ‘THAT DEFY CONVENTION 


RAILROAD CAR 


BELOw: “I hope it 
stimulates the idea 
that there can be opu- 
lence and grace in 
harmony with move- 
ment,” Isaac Tigrett 
said of his 1928 rail- 
road carriage, Car 50. 
Ricut: The obser- 
vation room. 





RICHARD MANDELKORN 








continued on page 224 
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| Waren WAS THE LAST. TIME YOU OPENED YOUR EYES 
AND STILL BELIEVED YOU WERE DREAMING? 


HICKORY CHAIR’ 


Houston, Los Angeles, New York, San Francisco, Seattle, Washington, D.C. 





#2 showrooms: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, D 


579 for a resource near you or visit our website at www.hickorychair.com 
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LIVING SPACES THAT DEFY CONVENTION 


continued from page 222 


BANK 


Lert: Michael Haupt- | 
man, a specialist in 
adaptive reuse, con- 
verted a 1906 bank 
building on Capitol 
Hill into a residence. 
“Nobody could build 
this kind of classical 
structure today,” 

said the owner. 


PRIVATE JET 
ABOVE AND RIGHT: 
“We took cues from 
transportation archi- 
tecture of the twen- 
ties, thirties and for- 
ties,” said Stephen 
Weaver, who, with 
partner Craig Leavitt, 
redid the interiors of 
a client’s Boeing 727. 


a an 
continued on page 226 
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HOKANSON 
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continued from page 224 

















DERRY MOORE 


LIVING SPACES THAT DEFY CONVENTION 


SHEEPWAGON 


Lert: Inspired by the 
vehicles that carried 
settlers to the West, 
interior designer Hil- 
ary Heminway and 
builder Terry Baird 
updated an old sheep- 
herder’s wagon with 
modern amenities 

in Montana. 











JEAN 
DUBUFFET 


Dubuffet once de- 
scribed his Villa 
Falbala, at Périgny, 
France, as “a creation 
of the mind fit to be 
physically inhabited.” 
BELow: The Cabinet 
logologique. BOTTOM: 
Sculpture gardens 
surround the house. 


continued on page 230 
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NEW WORKS 


212.541.4900 © Fax: 212.541.4948 


Available through 
Mariborough 


40 West 57th Street, NY, NY 10019 


Tel: 


PATRICK MIMRAN 


www.mimran.com 


a 
jilable at these 
® showrooms: 
tramento, CA 
Pyral Stone Design Gallery 
3) 387-6366 





5) 962-1422 


}) Pasadena, CA 
Ihion Tile West 
1h) 799-4595 


»en/Basalt, CO 
Horative Materials Int’! 
#)) 927-0700 
liver, CO 

Horative Materials Int'l 
#3) 722-1333 
iptport, cT 

. siport Tile & Design 
f3) 454-0032 
.<sonville, FL 
Witions in Tile 

it) 739-7386 
loles, FL 

Market 

ff ) 261-9008 
later Park, FL 
Market 

i’) 628.4322 
janta, GA 

Witions in Tile 

i!) 239-9186 


Icago, IL 


NFine Line 
i) 670-0300 


| stmont, IL 





p) 920-0949 


anapolis, IN 
Ihitectural Brick & Tile 
iW) 842-2888 

on, MA 

Hairs Downstairs 
3) 369-3620 
Hton, MA 

In Counters 

iN’) 330-7900 
wich, MA 

le Cod Tileworks 
3) 432-7346 
/mington, Mi 
Hinia Tile 

3) 476-7850 
ond Rapids, Mi 
Hinia Tile 

»)) 9424200 
ling Heights, Mi 
linia Tile 

))) 254.4960 


iy, Mi 
linia Tile 
3) 649.4422 
)neapolis, MN 
asia 
338-5811 
2igh, NC 
) Tile Distributors 
)?) 8765997 
iston-Salem, NC 
Vullough Tile 
)} 744-0660 


field, NJ 
iterranean Tile 
}) 808-1267 


i 




















































Paramus, NJ 
Artistic Bath & Tile 
(201) 6706100 
New York, NY 
Artistic Bath & Tile 
(212) 727-9331 
White Plains, NY 
Artistic Bath & Tile 
(914) 422-0041 
Cleveland, OH 
Thomas Brick 
(216) 831-9116 
Columbus, OH 
Surface Style 
(614) 22846990 
Westlake, OH 
Thomas Brick 
(440) 892-9400 
Devon, PA td 
Devon Tile & Design Studio : Ss 


(610) 687-3368 ‘% 


Philadelphia, PA 


° 2 / C- e e age 

Is it tile..éor is itston 

Introducingyour premief line 

of handcrafted tile désigned 
“to complement stone 





/ 


oe 


Joanne Hudson Tile & Stone 
(215) 568-5501 
Westerly, RI 
Professional Tile 
(401) 348-1004 


Nashville, TN 
Tile Contractor's Supply 
(615) 269-9669 


Dallas, TX 


Antique Floors, Inc 
(214) 760-9330 


Dallas, TX 
French Brown Floors 
(214) 363-4341 


Houston, TX 
Architectural Design Resouree = 
(713) 877-8366 


Alexandria, VA 
Ademas 
(703) 549-7806 


Calgary, Alberta, CANADA 
Empire Kitchen & Bath Lid. 
(403) 252-2458 


es 


% 


’ 


For a free brochure, contaght 
Sonoma Tilemakers, Dept: 
7750 Bell Road, Windsor, ¢ 
(707) 837-8177 or Fax (707)% 
Visit us at www.sonomatifema’ 


To the Trade 


SONOMA TILEMAKERS, INC. 


Creating the difference between 
LT ALR CL LLL 
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GRUISE ; 


Be OO OL OOS 


On January 20, 2000, Crystal 
Symphony will depart Los Angeles 
to circle the globe for 104 days. 
This extraordinary voyage features 
II maiden calls, including Lima, 
Easter Island, Zanzibar, and 
Bom Bom Island Resort. Land 
programs include the Galapagos 
Islands, Machu Picchu and African 
game parks. Voyages of 22 to 35 
days are also available. Sail with 
Crystal Cruises and see why, in 
readers’ polls, we've been voted 
"World’s Best Large Cruise 
Line” by Travel & Leisure and “Best 
Large-Ship Line” by Condé Nast 
Traveler. Call your travel agent or 
contact us at 1-800-820-6663 
or www.crystalcruises.com for 


a free World Cruise brochure. 


It’s a WONDERFUL world. 




















LIVING SPACES THAT DEFY CONVENTION 


continued from page 226 


MONTANA 
LINE SHACK 


LEFT AND BELow: 
“Tt’s a kind of halfway 
house between the 
wilderness and my 
lake residence,” Los 
Angeles designer 
Mimi London said of 
the line shack she 
restored on her rug- 


ged Montana property. 


RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


RUSSELL MACMASTERS 





continued on page 232 
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or.information about 


tional Upholstering Company 
Fleur de Lys Chair 


00 Adeline Street 
neryville, California 94608 
I: 1-888-NUC-6644 Fax: 510-652-4754 


w.nationalupholstering.com 
























Showrooms in Atlanta, Boston, ; 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Dania, 
Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, . 
New York, San Francisco, Scottsdale, 
Noted (me titciesWa nonheme @iuccecn 


OMNIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF LOCKSETS AND ARCHITEC ‘TURAL HARDWARE OF FINE QUALITY 


Box 330 * Cedar Grove 
New Jersey 07009 


Tel: (973) 239-7272 
Fax: (973) 239-5960 


Available to the trade. 


A Symphony 
of Hardware 


For the name of the showroom nearest you, please contact Omnia. 





Nm 
ww 
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AVAILABLE IN CUSTOM SIZES THROUGH FINE TRADE SHOWROOMS ACROSS THE COUNTRY. 


THE VALENTINE TABLE 


~ 1. awe a ebneonns 10/9 | 
Chula Vista; CA 91915 619/216-] 


7 


serbanturniture.com 


een 








JONATHAN PILKINGTON 
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DEFYING CONVENTION 


continued from page 230 





AFRICAN 
‘TOWER 


Michael and Dodo 
Cunningham-Reid, 
who bought 500 acres 
as a game sanctuary 
on the shores of Lake 
Naivasha, Kenya, 
erected a pagoda-like 
tower to live in. The 
eight-story structure 
is clad in cypress. 


continued on page 234 





| J. SEWARD JOHNSON, JR. 
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“QUIET PLEASE” 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 
BRAZIL, Six CiTy TOUR 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
Four SEASONS AVIARA, CARLSBAD, CALIFORNIA 
LAKE GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


SCULPTURE PLACEMENT, LTD. 


P.O. BOX 9709. WASHINGTON, D.C. 20016 
TELEPHONE 202.% FACSIMILE 202.986.0336 


OHNSON.COM 


AVAILABLE 














LIFE-SIZE 








6h eas 


Hekman’s Arlington Hills Collection 
Now At Substantial Savings For A Limited Time. 
HEKMAN 


For more information on all our collections call 800/253-5345. 
Showrooms to the trade in Dallas and High Point. Hekman Furniture, 1400 Buchanan SW, Grand Rapids, MI 49507 











DTH MOLL ar Le OL 


Specializing In Screens Since 1975 


Five Minutes From San Francisco 


40 Filbert Avenue + Sausalito, California 94965 
415.332.0245 Fax 415.332.3621 











PETER VITALE 
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TALL SHIP 


Top AND ABove: The 
refurbished 317-foot 
yacht Sea Cloud, one 
of the world’s few 
commercial tall ships, 
was originally con- 
structed in 1931 for 
Marjorie Merriweath- 
er Post and her hus- 
band, E. F. Hutton. 


continued on page 2 36 
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Art to live with. 
Craftsmanship to endure. 

Poggenponi... 

since 1892. 


To order our comprehensive literature package 
Please send $18.00 to: 

Poggenponl U.S., Inc. 

145 U.S. Hwy 46W, Suite 200, 

Wayne, NJ 07470. 

Dept. AD 


Phone: 1-800-987-0553 or 973-812-8900 X 16 
FAX: 973-812-9320 
Wwww.poggenponhl-usa.com 


Atlanta, GA 
Chevy Chase, MD 
Chicago, IL 
Dania Beach, FL 
Detroit, MI 
Honolulu, HI 
Long Island, NY 
Los Angeles, CA 
Maui, HI 

Naples, FL 

New York, NY 
Palm Springs, CA 
Paramus, NJ 
Philadephia, PA 
San Diego, CA 
Sacramento, CA 
Scottsdale, AZ 





POGGENPOHL STUDIOS: 


404-816-7275 
301-657-8616 
312-755-9023 
954-923-2688 
248-624-7300 
808-524-6656 
516-349-0205 
310-289-4901 
808-878-2705 
941-263-4699 
212-228-3334 
760-346-1499 
201-587-9090 
215-348-4646 
619-581-9400 
916-387-1717 
602-955-3966 


DEFYING CON VENTION 


MS a ~ continued from page 234 
CONSERVATORIES OF YORK : x 


OAK LEAF CONSERVATORIES LTD., YORK, ENGLAND 
AMERICAN OFFICE 
Tel: 1-800-360-6283 Fax: 404-250-6283 © 876 Davis Drive, Atlanta, Georgia 30327 
: ALSO AVAILABLE THROUGH ARCHITECTS AND DESIGNERS 
Please send $10 for a copy of our full colour brochure 


PAUL WARCHOL 


ABOVE: The geomet- dential compound, 
ric solids thatmake up _ which includes a blue 
architect Preston T. pyramidal studio, are 
Phillips’s Bridgehamp- “elemental shapes 
ton, New York, resi- that are liberating.” 


Y 


OTe J 


Introducing our 
all new line of 
cast stone mantels 


Write or call 
for free catalog 


800-600-8336 


TERRY HUSEBYE 


DE UeM tla weNien UNDERGROUND HOUSE 
Dallas, TX 75206 Asove: On a bluff house with an earthen 


overlooking the Mis- roof. “The house was 
souri River, architect recessed into the site 
. . Charles E. King de- so as to be visually 
EE a signed an underground —_ unobtrusive.” 0 
Also custom mantels and other cast stone products to the trade. oemy 5 


www.oldworldstoneworks.com 
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Inc. * Los Angeles, CA, 
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The Showplace South ze 
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cisco, CA, Lane Group Showroom * 
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continental oil paintings 
OMe NCI Cae 


Nc) ae six different 
A aaa COM Is ncaa 
a 100’s of spectacular 


* chandeliers in every size & style 
COM elias (iCal 


rl One of eight wine : 4 ONT ne inT: 
ORC Ciuc a ikietes ™ fabulous pool tables 
OMe Liesl omer liea (ate 


One of eight gate sets 
o co 


: (65’ long) 
to be auctioned 7 


tf Mi 
it 
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Call For Complimentary Catalog 
5070 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Atlanta, GA 30341 * 770-457-1903 * www.gatsbys.com 
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DVERTISE YOUR ORIENTAL AND EUROPEAN CARPETS, TAPESTRIES, TUFTED RUGS AND TEXTILE ARTS IN THIS SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 
PLEASE CALL TERRY A. CROWE AT (212) 880-8934, OR YOUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 





BAIS GALLERY J tve-senor 


Collection, inspired 
by architectural 
: ; and structural 
contains a variety of eS 
17th and 18th 
century Europe. 
Handknotted in 
: : Pakistan of 100% 
Oriental and decorative Ne Zeal 
worsted yarn, 
these unique and 
; , original designs 
gs and textile arts which are available in a 
range of sizes from 
46) 6 fa tOl2ax 
18’. Opposite: 
Auberge (Muslin) 





are available from the 


NOON GO UG: CO, ING: 
100 Park Plaza Drive Secaucus, NJ 07094-3690 


dvertisers on these pages. Tel: 201.330.0101 e-mail: noonoorug@erols.com 


Reviving the finest traditions of 
European decorative arts, Renaissance 
proudly introduces Aubusson- Weave 
Napoleon III design 139-R. 
Encompassing all periods of the French 
empire, the weavings of Renaissance 
stand for excellence in color, quality 
and design. Custom carpets and color 
brochure available. 
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RENAISSANCE ge AS ae 
CARPET & HA ge cam OR 
Panes tRiES, INC. 


200 Lexington Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 
Tel: 212.696.0080 
Fax: 212.696.4248 


TODO LTS 





Austin, TX 
Houston, TX 


Creative Flooring Resources 


Beachwood, OH a 
Classic Oriental Rugs 9 




































eerie Cm ett CMe 
McQueen's Carpets & Rugs 


Boston, MA 


Steven King, Inc. 


(Oi bteta cere tel Os 
Zinn Rug Gallery 


Chicago, IL 
Winnetka, IL 
Village Carpets 


Dallas, TX 


Interior Resources 


Doom Oe) 
Rug Source 


Englewood, NJ i 
Starr Oriental Rugs Fz 


(hooey emenn 
AVT. Proudian / 
Indianapolis, IN f 


Joseph’s Oriental 
Rug Imports 










La Jolla, CA 
(San Diego Area) 
Prospect Rug Gallery 


Menlo Park, CA 
Stephen Miller Galle 


Miami, FL 


Carpet Creations 


Morristown, NJ 
Short Hills, NJ 
Rug & Kilim Carpet 


North Palm Beach, FL 
Crystal Tree Carpet 





WM aTiee rca laleteeran iat ee 


Mare Phillips , 
Decorative Rugs f 
i 


ete ne nl ces 5 
David E. Adler Antigites"_ 
& Oriental Rugs gf" é 


Wa x a. 
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West HollywodfC a> 
Sewelson’s Oren an 
International 


Design © 1999 Asmara, Inc. 
‘Photo By: Koch Stugio 













Rug available in both Needlepoint and Aubusson weaves: 
en leaves and flowers in shades of gamer and butter \< 
wards the center on a pale cream ground. Sizes 


0 PSR) OS ae bad ha 2 See Ot 
999 edition of the 


“Origins In Nature” broct 














to coincide with 


the passion to go places. 


Begin your journey. 
Call 1-888-633-0465. 









om the Port City Cotlantea son pure 
pets. com * Accredited ea om : 











Available at these ; 
International Design Guild 
TOTES 


id 


International Design Guild 


Cuicaco, IL 
CARPETS BY DESIGN 
312-321-0090 









ae f VILLAGE CARPETS 
773-935-8500 


Va leanne Ciolleenen ren 


EMMET PERRY & CO OF DALLAS 


of Lixquisite Tibetan oilleemen ere Kugs a iii 


Denver, CO 
FLOOR COVERINGS by CPA 
303-722-4700 


Houston, TX 
EMMET PERRY & CO OF HOUSTON 
713-961-4665 


Leawoop, KS 
MADDEN - McFARLAND 
eset 
913-681-2821 


Los AnGeLes, CA 
ALMAR CARPETS 
1 | 
800-497-2562 


NENA 
eye veel by 
305-576-5900 


NapPLes, FL 
CARPET DESIGNS, INC. 
941-643-5020 


NorTH Palm BEACH, FL 
CRYSTAL TREE CARPET 
Cm mee ti Le 
561-622-6333 


eas] Maen LB) 
FLOORS, ETC. 
410-484-4123 


Rostyn HEIGHTs, NY 
DESIGNERS NORTH CARPET 
516-484-6161 


WasuineTon, DC 

CLASSIC FLOOR 
DESIGNS, INC. 
202-872-9860 


Winnetka, IL 
TURN ea) 


Rugs featured above: 847-446-3800 


Checkers-Grey, Ikat-:vory STOMATAL Ve 
Rugs featured along right side top to bottom: SL 


Checkers-Beige, Shillian Plaid-Ivory, Square Diamond-Taupe, Ikat-Neutral BIB tara ae 


Circle Reader Service Card No. 3 
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“The Magno 
During India’s Mughal Era in the 16th century, 
| master carpet weavers began blending their own 


}. hand-knotted works of textile mastery heighten this 
# artform to world renown status. t 


1 wool and vegetable dyes, these timeless designs 
recreate late-19th century Agras that enhance 
} interiors of all styles. Your floors deserve nothing 
less. For more information and a showroom 
| ‘nearest you call 888-532-5320. 


1) i yi < i eee 





*Headquarters/Showroom: \Bokara Rug Gallery High Point (During Markets Only): Atlanta (During Markets Only): 
~ 276 Fifth Avenue To The Trade.Only: LH.F.C, Design. Ctr, - Showroom D-336 AmericasMart + Showroom 5-G-10 
> New York; NY 10001 N.YD.& + 200 LexingtonAve. 201 East Green Drive » High Point, NC 240 Peachtree Street + Atlanta, GA 


Xp Tel: (212) 532-0787 Suite 1002 + New-York, NY 16034 April 15-23, 1999 July 11-18, 1999 
Fax: (212) 889-637 12) 626-4278 Tel: (336) 882-7604 Tel: (404) 581-0330 





_ i van apes : Circle Reader Service Card No. 4 
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COSTIKYAN,™ 
importers of the 
finest handmade 
carpets and rugs 
the world over 
since 1886, invites 
you to see our 
impressive and 
newly expanded 
collections includ- 
ing: Silk & Wool 
Tibetans, 60 & 100 
Knot Wool Tibetans, 
Needlepoints, Silk 
c& Wool Tapestries, 
Custom Hand-Tufted 
| ~—s Broadlooms, Hand- 
* Carved Axminsters, 
or let us custom create 
the “perfect” rug for 
your special setting! 
Vi Shown here: Feathers- 

s ; y Beige. From our Silk and 
\ a 4) Wool Collection. 


J F 


Bokara Rug Co. presents its “Ziegler” collection of tribal 
design, handspun vegetal-dyed rugs. The jewel in this presti- 
gious company’s crown, the line is handwoven in remote areas 


of Northern Pakistan. COSTIKYAN™ CLASSE 
CAR PETS. TING. 3 
BOKARA KRUG CO-.,_ INC- 28-13 14th Street Long Island City, NY 11102 
276 Fifth Avenue New York, NY 10001 Tel: 800.247.RUGS Fax: 718.267.1848 
Tel: 212.532.0787 Fax: 212.889.0373 www.costikyan.com e-mail: costikyan@hotmail.com 
















A linear border inspired by the Bronx 
Botanical Garden Conservatory surrounds 
a field of bold ferns in forest and true 
greens on an ivory ground. From the 
Origins in Nature Collection, “Ferncroft” 
is available in sizes 4x6’, 6’x9’, 8’x10’, 
Dla Omit leolom Onl acl 

and in custom sizes. 


ASMARA,INC. 
451 D Street 

Boston, MA 02210 

Tel: 800.451.7240 x403 
Fax: 617.261.1416 


THIS SUPPLEMENT, CALL TERRY A. CROWE AT (212) 880-8934, OR YOUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 
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TO ADVERTISE IN 
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Achieving Perfection 


Takes Time... 


A Noonoo Rug Takes - 
Even Longer.” 






ches and Spires - Columns and Cornices - 
foundation of 17¢9 and isth Century European 
nitecture - contribute to the design inspiration 
the Manor® and Regent® Collections of fine 





Noonoo Rug Company hand woven carpet collections are 








iC woven car pets. available at these fine dealers; 
Denver, CO | Omaha, NE San Francisco, CA 

SARKISIANS’S NEBRASKA FURNITURE MART GALLERIA FLOORS, LTD. 

(303)733-2623 (402) 397-6100 (415) 863-3388 Ae ee tae 
Angeles / Orange Coun Manor Renaissance, Sa IN. 
{ena /Woodland tis Ch — Phoenix Metro Area /Scottsdale Sanitle, WA locates tvaee spat et RUG COMPANY 
BMAN’S FURNITURE & DAVID E. ADLER ANTIQUES & PAND® CAMERON & CO. Regent Gothic (detail, A Standard of excellence since 1930 
INTERIOR DESIGN ORIENTAL RUGS (80 0) 624-6273 ee Cone Designs © Noonoo Rug Co., Inc 





(714) 540-3822 (602) 941-2995 











Classic carpets and rugs woven for life 


Shown: Persian Vase, from the Samovar™ Collection TREY ™ Rugs. ©1999 Karastan. For details: 800.234.1120 ext.NA23 
wwwikarastan.com Circle Reader Service Card No. 6 
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Antique Dreams: 
Come True! 


Dilmaghani re-creates yesterday’s masterpieces in 
today’s Oriental Rugs. See our magnificent 
collection of handknotted antique designs 
at fine rug dealers nationwide. 


HALI 700 
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ANTIQUE VISIONS 09 





Call for 
Our Dealer 
Nearest 

You 


Manufacturer and Importer 
Nationwide Wholesale Distributor of Fine Oriental Rugs 
Celebrating 75 Years 


©) Delmaghawé: 


540 Central Ave. Scarsdale, NY. 10583 
Tel. (914) 472-1700 Fax. (914) 472-5154 
www.dilmaghani.com 
All Designs copyright 1999 MDCo 
Circle Reader Service Card No. 8 
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CARPETS 
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Barbara Zinkel’s 
custom wool rugs 
feature compelling 
color combinations in 
jewel tones, abstract- 
ly figured with highly 
textured surfaces. 
The rugs are profes- 
sionally hand-tufted 
and hand-carved. The 
design is available 

in 7x9’, 9.6’x12’ and 
larger custom sizes. 





BARBARA ZINKEL 
Editions 


333 Pilgrim Birmingham, MI 48009 
Tel: 248.642.9789 Fax: 248.642.8374 


Wools of New 
Zealand’s First Light 
Program premiers 
with Slubs ‘n Nubbs 
from partner mill 
Woolshire. This 
uniquely textured 
wool carpet comes in 
six heathered color- 
ways. Wool used in 
this carpet will come 
from the sheep on 
New Zealand’s 
Chatham Islands, the 
islands that see the 
First Light of the 
new millennium. 





WOOLSHIRE CARPET MILLS, IR 


1275 Mauldin Road Calhoun, GA 30701 
Tel: 800.799.6657 Fax: 706.625.4880 


TO ADVERTISE IN THIS SUPPLEMENT, CALL TERRY A. CROWE 
AT (212) 880-8934, OR YOUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 











Introducing the rebirth of genuine handwoven 
tapestries, Renaissance has recaptured the 
splendor of the French decorative arts. 
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CONTEMPORARY ART IN AMERICA 


“A San Francisco Night” 


Barbara Zinkel Editions 


Barbara Zinkel creates limited-edition silkscreen prints for corporate 
and residential interiors. A San Francisco Night measures 60" x 40." 
Edition of 250. $700. Additional works are available. 


333 Pilgrim, Birmingham, Michigan 48009 ¢ 248.642.9789 


Circle Reader Service Card No. 10 
©1998 Barbara Zinkel 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Voysey 
Collection—six 
engaging designs 
created by late 

19th century Arts 

& Crafts designer 
C.EA. Voysey, and 
reintroduced by the 
International Design 
Guild. This exclusive 
collection of wool 
wilton carpets offers 
charming themes 
and rich colorings 
that fit equally 

well among period 
furnishings or more 
modern tastes. Oak 
pattern shown. 


Sancta 








INTERNATIONAL DESIGN GUILD 
286 Commercial Street Manchester, NH 03101 
Tel: 800.882.2773 Website: www.design-guild.com 








Dilmaghani 
offers over 100 
new rug lines 
in a multitude 
of designs and 
colors. This 
rug is from 

the Adnan 
Collection of 
antique Sarouk 
designs and 
can be found 
at fine retailers 
across the U.S. 
Established in 
N.Y. in 1923, 
the Dilmaghani 
Co. traces its 
production of 
rugs back to 
the mid 19th 
century. Dilmaghani is known for the industry’s largest 
collection of one-of-a-kind, unusual and oversize carpets. 





DILMAGHANT & C@. 


540 Central Avenue Scarsdale, NY 10583 
Tel: 914.472.1700 Fax: 914.472.5154 


rO ADVERTISE IN THIS SUPPLEMENT, CALL TERRY 


Rosario, one of four 
lines from Masland’s 
Port City Collection 
available in broad- 
loom and area rugs, 
emulates timeless 
craftsmanship of the 
past with present 
tense simplicity. 
Relaxed European 
styling blends tradi- 
tional and casual 
themes. From the 
townhouse to the 
country home, 
Rosario creates the 
perfect backdrop for 
any setting. Call for 
more information. 


MASLAND CADBPE TLS. 
P.O. Box 11467 Mobile, AL 36671 


Tel: 888.633.0465 


AT (212) 880-8934, OR YOUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 
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NEW ZEALAND * 












































French Accents is 
one of the leading 
manufacturers of 
handmade 
Aubusson and 
Tapestries. The 
collection consists 
of over 200 designs 
in Aubusson, tapes- 
tries and recreated 
antique Orientals. 
Custom size and 
design is available. 
Please call for cata- 
logs and dealership 
information. 


102 Madison Avenue, 9th FI. 
Tel: 212.686.6097 Fax: 212.683.1437 


From Karastan’s Williamsburg® 
Rug Collection(*), this stunning 
pattern is based on an 18th century 
carpet that was woven in India, 
but heavily influenced by Persian 
design. The transplantation of 
Persian artists into India caused 
the Northeast Persian weavers to 
modify their ancestral themes to 
appeal to the Hindu princes. This 
brought about the classification 
now known as ‘Indo-Persian’ or 
‘Indo-Isfahan’. The main border 
uses overscaled palmettes with deep 
red cloud motifs in an arrangement 
with gold cloud motifs, all on a 
black/brown ground. 


KARASTAN - 


P.O. Box 129 Eden, NC 27289 
Tel: 800.234.1120, ext. 2323 
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FRENCH ACCENTS RUGS 
New York, 


S&S LAPRES TREES “UNG. 
NY 10016 





Company 
235 5996 


s Carpet One 
cy, 617 328 4002 


Landry & Arcari 
- Salem, 800 649 5909 


“White Rug Co., Inc. 


E, Longmeadow, 413 525 4509 





- New HAmpsnire 


Persian Rug Galleries 
Nashua, 800 225 0688 


S EW You City METROPOLITAN AREA 
ye Carpet Trends 
| 


*Exclusive licensing agreement with the 
Colonial Williamsburg® Foundation. 
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All products manufactured by Phylrich International are covered by a lifetime warranty. 
For our complete 6 color catalog send $25.00 (outside U.S. $50.00), or phone us for the location of our distributor nearest AKolt 


Department P21, 1000 North Orange Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90038-2318, Call 323.467.3143 or 800.PHYLRICH (800.749.5742) 
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THE MILLENNIAL METAMORPHOSIS BEGAN YEARS AGO 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


HE ELECTRONS, AND 

the positive charg- 

es and the negative 
charges, the little neutrons, 
not to mention the mother- 
boards and the daughter 
boards and the capacitors, 
and the transistors, the chips 
and all the other denizens of 
Electroland won’t be trying 
to pull corks out of wine 
bottles next New Year’s Eve. 
Electroland doesn’t have any 
truck with the beginning of 
the new millennium. Much 
of Electroland isn’t even 
programmed to recognize 
the year 2000, and besides, it 
wasn’t around a thousand 
years ago. 

As early as 1627 Francis 
Bacon gave readers a glimpse 
of an electro-future in the 
New Atlantis, where he imag- 
ined tape recorders, tele- 
phones and robots. In fact, 
Electroland can only boast of 
a mere quarter of a millenni- 
um, dating from 1752, when 
Benjamin Franklin could be 
spied running around a field 
in a thunderstorm trying to 
catch lightning with his kite. 
He must have looked a lit- 
tle silly, and he was lucky 
he didn’t get himself killed. 
Nevertheless, it was from 
that experiment that we may 
date the foundation or the 
discovery of Electroland. 
Shortly thereafter, Electro- 
land, thanks to Franklin’s 
astonishing genius, brought 
forth the first of its tens of 
thousands of gifts: the use- 
ful, if not overly glamorous, 
lightning rod. 

Then there was a hia- 
tus during which nothing 
seemed to be happening. It 
was, though, in the work of 


JOHN MACDONALD 


amateur scientists who wore 
silk knee breeches in their 
laboratories. In other ways 
they bore more than a faint 
resemblance to the garage 
and basement inventors who 
would come several centuries 
later. Brilliant people, un- 
licensed, unattached, with- 
out credentials, in free-form 


flights of investigation and 
tinkering. This was the eigh- 
teenth century, with men 
like Luigi Galvani (the gal- 
vanometer), who touched the 
nerve endings of two frogs 
together with a metallic con- 
tact to make their muscles 
twitch as’ a demonstration 
of electrochemical action 
in living things and then 
wrote up his findings in pa- 


pers with titles such as De 
Viribus Electricitatis in Mo- 
tu Musculari Commentarius. 
(That was 1791, and the carte 
dentrée to Electroland or the 
other provinces of the world 
of science was still a working 
knowledge of Latin.) 

By 1821 Michael Faraday 


was demonstrating the elec- 





tric motor, not to put it to 
work but to illustrate cer- 
tain principles of physics. It 
would be another sixty years 
before electric motors would 
come into general use. In- 
ventions like a superior ax 
handle or a better-shaped 
plow need only to be placed 
in the hands of the worker 
who is going to use it, but no 
electric or electronic inven- 


tion can stand alone. To be 
used and useful it needs to be 
fit into a crisscross of techni- 
cal, commercial and cultural 
systems. In due course elec- 
tric motors would change the 
world of work and then of 
the home, but that would 
not happen until methods of 
making and bringing elec- 
tricity to the motor had been 
invented and put in place. 

Of course, once those con- 
ditions are satisfied, you still 
can’t know how a new piece 
of technology will be used 
and the effects it may have. 
In the case of the electric 
motor, it was the trolley car. 
So low tech now, so high tech 
then. It was “one of the most 
rapidly accepted innovations 
in the history of technolo- 
gy, writes historian Gunther 
Barth. “Between 1894 and 
1897 it eliminated cable cars 
from most cities. In 1890, 
about 70 percent of street 
railways relied on horses or 
mules; by 1902, 97 percent 
used electricity.” 

Although the automobile 
has been given the credit or 
the blame for making out in 
the rumble seat and general- 
ly causing youth to first flame 
in unseemly ways, it proba- 
bly was the trolley car that 
changed the courtship pat- 
terns and folkways of Vic- 
torian America. Before the 
trolley, dating, as we and our 
parents know it, didn’t exist. 
Before dating, young men 
wooed young women by pay- 
ing visits to their homes, 
where they were entertained 
in the parlor and on the 
porch. The electric trolley 
brought cheap, quick free- 
dom of movement before the 
automobile, and it cannot be 


continued on page 258 
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PERFORMANCE 
3.5-Liter, 24-Valve Engine | 
4-Speed Automatic with Grade Logic Control 
Restyled, Aerodynamic Body Design 
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continued from page 255 

entirely accidental that the abandon- 
ment of courtship by visitation and its 
replacement by dating coincides nicely 
with those years before World War I 
when trolley lines suddenly were run- 
ning everywhere. 

Not that trolleys were an unalloyed 
joy for the early-twentieth-century Amer- 
ican city. “The regularly scheduled 
runs of the trolley frequently stalled 
in the congestion of downtown traffic,” 
writes Barth. “Long strings of cars of- 
ten lined up on the tracks of the crowd- 
ed downtown streets that fed into the 
core of a ten-, twenty-, or thirty-story 
city. At times the only breaks in the 
chain of stalled streetcars occurred at 
cross streets, where stages, drays, and the 
antiquated horsecar of a cross-town con- 
nection struggling to get through the 
barrier heightened the confusion.” 

Children of the electrogenie such as 
the trolley car, the subway and the tele- 
phone made the congested city center 
of department stores and office build- 
ings possible. Now the same electroge- 
nie has made decongestion possible. All 
of this backing and forthing in only 
one-tenth of a millennium! What chang- 
es will the genie work if peoplekind can 
make it through the next millennium? 

Of course, the electrogenie doesn’t 
create social change—it doesn’t force it 
but only makes it possible. The trolley 
didn’t cause the forms of courtship to 
change but only made it possible for 
them to change in the direction they 
did. The telephone did not cause the 
building of downtown high-rise office 
towers. No single technological devel- 
opment did that. The introduction of 
the steam-driven elevator by Elisha 
Graves Otis in 1861 did not result in a rash 
of high-rise construction. That would 
not come for another generation, for a 
variety of technical and social reasons. 

The part played by the telephone, as 
is often the case, is not immediately ap- 
parent. You don’t need phones to build 
skyscrapers, but how could office work- 
ers, crammed by the tens of thousands 
into densely populated spaces, commu- 
nicate with each other without tele- 
phones? Sending a messenger, which 
was what people used to do, was well 
and good in the days of the low-rise of- 
fice building, but high-rise office build- 
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ings would demand so many messen- 
gers that huge elevators would have 
been needed—elevators so big that they 
would have knocked the economics of 
high-rises into a cocked hat. 

The first big trick that the electroge- 
nie popped out of the bottle was such a 
departure from anything that had come 
before it that it may seem to us in retro- 


spect to have given birth to its own. 


millennium. It came in the spring of 
1844, when the words “What hath God 
wrought?” clicked over the miles of 
rickety, jury-rigged wires from Wash- 
ington, D.C., to Baltimore. Real time, as 
we now know it, or long-distance two- 
way communication had been achieved. 
The telegraph may not be the informa- 
tion superhighway, but it was the infor- 
mation road or information path that 
would become a superhighway. In one 
sense, at least, everything that came af- 
ter the telegraph, from the telephone to 
the Internet, is only an elaboration and 
enhancement of its capacities. 

At the minimum the global market- 
place had come into existence, but we 
are an ahistorical people, not given to 


The role of electronics 
is never to determine 
the future. Technology 
doesn’t make us do 
it; it’s always the other 
way around. 


appreciating that the global economy 
is two or more millennia old. Cop- 
per, wheat, wine and spices were the 
common traffic of the ancient and me- 
dieval worlds. Nevertheless, in 1852, 
only eight years after God had worked 
his message on that wire, a somewhat 
amazed visitor from England wrote, “If, 
on the arrival of an European mail at 
one of the northern ports, the news 
from Europe report that the supply of 
cotton or of corn is inadequate to meet 
the existing demand, almost before the 
vessel can be moored intelligence is 
spread by the Electric Telegraph, and 
the merchants and shippers of New Or- 


leans are busied in the preparation of 
freights, or the corn-factors of St. Louis 
and Chicago, in the far west, are empty- 
ing their granaries and forwarding their 
contents by rail or by canal to the At- 
lantic ports.” Six years later the transat- 
Tantic cable was laid, and wheat farmers 
in California would know the day-to- 
day, if not hour-by-hour, fluctuations of 
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European commodity prices. The tele- — 


graph did not create the global econo- — 


my, but it changed it, as it did much else. 

One of the characteristic traits of 
electro-technology is how easily it can 
be combined with almost anything else. 
The doll under last year’s Christmas 
tree, which demanded to be fed and 
changed, the radio telescope, the elec- 
tron microscope, the nearly invisi- 
ble camera on the end of a fiberglass 
wire exploring the inside of the human 
heart, all serve as examples of the 
way such technology can be used by 
different disciplines. 

The quick adaptation of telegraphy 


1 
1 
i 
| 
} 
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to the needs of the railroads is another — 
instance. From the 1850s onward, tele- — 


graph poles lined the railroads’ rights- 
of-way. If dispatchers, passenger and 
freight agents, and conductors hadn’t 


been able to stay in constant two-way — 


communication, the great railroad sys- | 


tems of the nineteenth century would 


not have been built. This inlaying of © 


electric and electronic technologies 
continued with the development of the 
internal combustion engine first and 
then with simple things like electrical 
starters and windshield wipers and traf- 
fic light systems. Today’s automobile is 
riddled with chips for every job. The 
same melding of technologies has made 


aviation possible and in space flight has — 


made people superfluous hitchhikers. 
The heavy lifting is all electronic. 

Whatever examples one seizes upon, 
the social, political or economic role of 
electronics is never to determine the fu- 
ture. Technology doesn’t make us do it; 
it’s always the other way around. We 
make the technology do it. 

Even if it is a small step forward, 
every time some new discovery or in- 
vention bursts out of the shops and lab- 
oratories, it comes with a jolt that marks 
its commencement. There are no simi- 

continued on page 260 





Bulova’s Willits Mantel Clock. Based on Frank Lloyd Wright’s window design from the 
Ward T. Willits Prairie-style masterpiece residence (1902-1903), in Highland Park, Mlinois. 
Solid wood case and geometric wood pendulum with walnut finish. Clear front and back 
panels feature stylized three-color motif. (Style#B1539) 


or more than a hundred years the name Bulova has stood for time- 
pieces with a unique American blend of old-world craftsmanship and 
modern technology. Our Clock Collection maintains that tradition. 


We're pleased to be able to say that the world still runs on Bulova time. 


BULOVA 


Bulova’s Frank Lloyd Wright Clock Collection ® available at The Museum Company (All locations) 
For more information call 800 - A - BULOVA or E-Mail: clock @ bulova.com 
Frank Lloyd Wright Collection™ products are authorized by the Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation. Taliesin West. Scottsdale. Arizona 


A portion of the sales of these products supports the conser 1 and education programs of the Foundation 
©The Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation, 1999. All Rights is d 
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NX FEW WORDS 
ABOUT VODKA. 


FROM A COUNTRY 
THAT’S BEEN MAKING 


VODKA SINCE THE 
WORLD WAS FLAT. 


Luxurious. Handcrafted. Poland’s Chopin Vodka 
is still made according to a five-century-old 
tradition. Each small batch is crafted exclusively 


from Stobrawa potatoes and distilled four times. 





CHOPIN VODKA 
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100% Neutral Spirits Distilled from Potatoes 
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36 Hampton Road Southampton, NY 11968 (516) 283-2883 
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continued from page 258 

lar-claps of thunder to mark what use we 
put them to. The coming of the elec- 
tronic trading of securities, for example, 


was greeted as a pure plus. The cost of } 


buying and selling stocks and bonds 
would drop, the quickness and conve- 
nience of trading online would be a 
blessing, and no one imagined that in 


the wake of all this pleasantness would — 


come the day trader. This unforeseen 
person, depicted as a kind of fiendish 
amateur hunched over his or her com- 
puter all the livelong day, buying and 


selling, is now thought of as a toxic” 


weed with the potential of crashing the 
whole stock market. 

More often than not, we put new de- 
velopments to work in a jumble, one 
here, another there, one for this pur- 
pose, another for an allied yet different 
task, without awareness of the human 
consequences of the unplanned accu- 
mulation of technological uses. Would 
medicine have been as pleased with the 
new technology if doctors had been 





Year 2000 is just a 
number. We have been 
drifting into the millen- 
nium, a new time, a new 

epoch, for years now. 


aware of the aggregated import of be- 
ing able to keep people in a half-dead, 
half-alive state for months or years? 

Year 2000 is just a number. We have 
been drifting into the millennium, a 
new time, a new epoch, for years now. 
When the time clock was introduced 
and people were forced to punch in and 
out of the job, workers resented it. In 
the new millennium, what we do and 
when we do it are clocked and tracked 
so that the books we read, the movies 
we see, how much we eat and drink, 
are there for the knowing by anyone 
with a facile set of fingers and a com- 
puter keyboard. 

The new millennium began some 
years ago. Midnight December 31, 1999, 
just marks the day and the hour we 
noticed it. 0 
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CORAGHIO 





From the moment you touch a Coraggio fabric, 


you capture the fine art of the Italian Renaissance, 


and the Italians’ love and respect for artistic beauty. 





Today these exquisite fabrics are crafted by Italian 
masterweavers with much the same care and attention 


that helped create the art of the Renaissance. 


)'9) |hird Avenue New York 800.624.2420 Available through Architects and Interior Design 
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ANTONI 
GAUDI 


A “great mad sane genius” was 
how Anthony Burgess described 


Spain’s preeminent Art Nouveau _ 


Piven iccuem oy tka sterile Berean 
scape of Barcelona. Opposite: 
| His 1906 Casa Batll6, noted 
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_kissedin typical Gaudi fashion.” 
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A GLITTERING NEW SENTURY WITH ITS 
ROOTS IN THE PAST-AND THE PROMISE OF 
A BRAVE NEW WORLD STILL TO COME 
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t was fin de siecle and /a Belle Epoque 

in Paris and turn of the century in 

the United States—an age we re- 

member now as possessing gran- 
deur, a certain voluptuousness, dazzling 
richness and the beginnings of the new 
way of seeing the world that would pro- 
foundly change the nature of architec- 
ture and design as the twentieth century 
moved forward. Was 1900 the last gasp 
of the old or the beginning of the new? 
In fact, it was neither. 

Design never turns precisely on the 
calendar, and many of the most glorious 
manifestations of the nineteenth centu- 
ry were not about to disappear over- 
night just because three digits of the 


PAUL CEZANNE 


Hailed as the father of modern paint- 
ing, Cézanne wanted “to make of 
Impressionism something solid 
and durable.” Anove: Mont Sainte- 
Victoire, 1904-6, a late masterpiece, 
foreshadowed Cubism’s experi- 
ments with the picture plane. 
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BERNARD MAYBECK 
“Maybeck was playful,” says de- 
signer Paul Vincent Wiseman. “He 
gave us permission to reach into 
history, disband elements and com- 
bine them in new ways.” RIGHT: 
The Leon L. Roos house in San 
Francisco features Gothic details. 


date had rolled over. The Beaux Arts 
style in the United States, as seen in 
the work of such architects as Charles 
Follen McKim and Stanford White, had 
its roots in the nineteenth century, but 
it was barely hitting its stride in 1900. 
’ of its greatest achievements, from 
ornate mansions in Newport to great 
public buildings like Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, were still to come. And yet mod- 
ernism, which was to transform design 
in the coming decades, also reached 
back to beginnings in the nineteenth 
century, since its groundwork had been 
laid both in America, in the work of 
Henry Hobson Ri rdson, Louis Sulli- 
continued on page 467 
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COURTESY THE GAMBLE HOUSE 


GusTAV STICKLEY 


Stickley (above) “believed ardently 
in the need to transform the showy, 
materialistic society of his day,” 
wrote Brendan Gill. Opposire: 
The entrance of a building at Crafts- 
man Farms, the artists’ community 
he founded in New Jersey in 1908. 


“The Craftsman Movement 
stands not only for simple, well 
made furniture,” wrote Gustav 
Stickley (1857-1942), “it stands 
also for a distinct type of Amer- 
ican architecture, for well built, 
democratic houses.” Drawing on 
precepts of the Arts and Crafts 
Movement that William Morris 
popularized in England in the 
late nineteenth century, “Stick- 
ley was the most successful man- 
ufacturer of the solid foursquare 
oak furniture that commonly 
bears his name,” wrote Brendan 
Gill. In the 1900s he founded the 
magazine Vhe Craftsman, set 
up an office in New York and 
established Craftsman Farms 
(opposite), a cooperative com- 
munity in New fersey that he 
believed would become the locus 
of Arts and Crafts in America. 
For some years, wrote Gill, “he 
enjoyed an ever-expanding role 
in thenewly fashionable Arts 
and Crafts Movement, which 
came to embrace not only home 
furnishings and architecture 
but sculpture, dance, musical 
composition and stage design.” 





DERRY MOORE 
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COURTESY JEAN-CLAUDE BRUSNOLE 











Louis MAJORELLE 


Of the many designers of the era, 
including Daum Freres and Gallé, 
who were based in Nancy, France, 
Majorelle had one of the largest 
workshops. ABOVE: A 1900 desk ex- 
emplifies the willowy forms that 
characterize Art Nouveau. 










CHARLES RENNIE 
MACKINTOSH 


“Mackintosh represents the transi- 
tion from Arts and Crafts to mod- 
ernism,” says New York architect 
Annabelle Selldorf. ABove: Mod- 
ern forms and a monochromatic 
palette distinguish a bedroom of 
his 1904 masterpiece, Hill House. 


CARLO BUGATTI 


“This style is my own,” Carlo Bugat 
ti famously remarked to Queen 
Elena of Italy. Ler: A 1902 table b 
the Milanese furniture maker (hi 
son Ettore was a noted car design 
er) bears his signature exoticism 
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WINSLOW HOMER 


The American artist (right) lived 
for 27 years in a remote cabin in 
Prouts Neck, Maine, where he pro- 
duced some of his most important 
work. BELow: An etching of his 
own hangs in the living room. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART, BRUNSWICK, MAINE/GIFT OF THE HOMER FAMILY 
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DICK BUSHER 





‘THE ELMs 


Ricut: The 1901 Beaux Arts man- — ew se an india ace aaenene ci 
sion that Horace Trumbauer built 

as asummer “cottage” for Edward 

J. Berwind and his wife, Herminie, 

reflects the golden age of Newport, 
Rhode Island. 


RICHARD CHAMPION 





DERRY MOORE 
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ADIRONDACK 
FURNITURE 


ABOVE: Requisite for the great camps 
of the Adirondacks was rustic fur- 
niture—“an extreme local manifes- 
tation of what was the then popular 
Arts and Crafts Movement in 
America,” observed Brendan Gill. 


EDWIN LUTYENS 


“The rhythm of modern architec- 
ture is either a wearisome staccato 
or a confused medley,” said the 
English country house architect 
Lert: Lutyens’s turn-of-the-cen 
tury Tigbourne Court, in Surre 





5 EprrH WHARTON 


ee = = bt BELOow: Edith Wharton’s summer 
a house, The Mount, embodies the 

| precepts that she and Ogden Cod- 
man, Jr., set forth in their book, 
The Decoration of Houses. RiGut: In 
the dining room, Wharton (bot- 
tom) eschewed Victorian clutter. 
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seen her creating a habitation for 
herself.” Wharton (1862-1937), who 
with architect and designer Ogden 
Codman, fr. (1868-1951), wrote The 
Decoration of Houses, attacked the 
swags and gewgaws of the Victorian 
era in favor of light, simplicity and 
common sense. She followed these 
rules in her own house, The Mount 
(above), a four-story villa she built for 
herself in Lenox, Massachusetts. The 
Decoration of Houses sold well and 
was followed by another design book, 
Italian Villas and Their Gardens, 
as well as the novels that established 
her literary reputation— he House 
of Mirth, Ethan Frome and The 
Age of Innocence. Her detailed de- 
scriptions of her fictional interiors 
prompted Edmund Wilson to call 
Wharton not only “the pioneer, but 
the poet, of interior decoration.” 
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YALE COLLECTION OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, BI 





DESIGN NEVER TURNS PRECISELY 

ON THE CALENDAR, AND MANY OF THE 
MOST GLORIOUS MANIFESTATIONS OF 
"THE NINETEENTH CENTURY WERE NOT 
ABOUT TO DISAPPEAR OVERNIGHT: 
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: “No one fully knows our Edith,” said 
. > her friend Henry James, “who hasn’t 





PAUL ROCHELEAU 
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CHARLES A. PLATT 


“His work is rooted in a strong 
understanding of architectural his- 
tory,” architect Bernard Mapes 
Wharton says of Platt, one of the 
leading architects of the American 
country house. He completed Syl- 
vania, on the Hudson River, in 1909. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 


Lert: The Nobel Prize-winning 
writer’s study at Bateman’s, in En- 
gland, where he moved in 1902. 
The surrounding Sussex country- 
side would become the backdrop 
for later works, including Puck of 
Pook’s Hill and Rewards and Fairies. 


EDITH JEKEL 


MACDONALD 


ABOVE: Created for the music room 
her husband, Charles Rennie Mac- 
kintosh, had designed in a Vienna 
residence, Margaret Macdonald’s 
exotic 1906 frieze was lost for 50 
years before recently resurfacing. 
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EMILE GALLE 


Celebrated at the 1889 Paris Expo- 
sition for his Art Nouveau glass- 
ware, Gallé brought organic forms 
to marquetry furniture. RIGHT: A 
1900 walnut-and-fruitwood vitrine 
has Japanese motifs. 


EDOUARD VUILLARD 


BELow: The painter’s circa 1904 
Child Lying on a Rug typifies his 
light-struck, Postimpressionist 
style. While other painters ventured 
into Cubism and its offshoots, he 
remained an Intimist, preferring 
calm scenes of domesticity. 


COURTESY JEAN-CLAUDE BRUGNOT, PARIS 





COURTESY SPANIERMAN GALLERY, NEW YORK 


Mary CAssaTrT 


ABoveE: Invited by Degas, expatri- 
ate painter Mary Cassatt was the 
sole American to show her work at 
the Impressionist exhibitions in 
Paris. Simone in an Armchair, circa 


1903, displays her dynamic use of 


pastels, her preferred medium. 


VICTOR HORTA 


“Horta was appreciated for his flu- 
idity of space,” architect Peter 
Coombs says of the Belgian archi- 
tect. BELow: In Horta’s own Brus- 
sels residence, completed in 1901, 
“his sinuous stairway unifies spaces 
vertically and brings in light.” 


JURGEN BECKER 





FRANK LLOYD 
WRIGHT 


BELow: Wright’s 1909 Robie House 
features the Prairie style’s long, low 
silhouette, which earned it the ear- 
ly nickname “The Battleship.” The 


landmark residence is “a unique 
urban intervention—a city house 
with a rural vernacular,” says archi- 
tect Charles Gwathmey. 
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‘| JOSEPH Maria 
) OLBRICH 


Asove: “There, art will be present- 
ed, music heard, conversations ex- 
changed,” Olbrich said of the ideal 


living room of the artists’ colony in 


| Darmstadt, Germany, for which he 


designed several buildings. In one, 
murals are inset with light bulbs. 


| HENRIK IBSEN 





Ricut: The study of the Oslo 
apartment where the playwright 
wrote his last two dramas, fohn 
Gabriel Borkman and When We 
Dead Awaken. Most of the paint- 
ings are by Norwegian artists he 
met in Rome and Munich. 
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The Prairie School idiom “produced anew way 
of looking at housing, both organically and 
materially,” says architect Charles Gwathmey. 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s 1909 Robie House (above) 
in Chicago, which defines the style, departs 
from classical architecture in favor of natural 
materials and horizontal volumes that echo 
the midwestern prairie. Wright (1867-1959), 
who believed that “the reality of a building is 
not the container but the space within,” de- 
signed many of the interiors of his houses, in- 
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cluding the furnishings, stained-glass windows 
and carpets. His innovations during this period 
—he built fifty Prairie-style houses in ten 
years—would reshape American architecture. 
“His corner windows, strip windows, wing 
walls, the long extended hip roof overbang— 
all the elements of the Robie House—became 
for generations of home builders the way hous- 
es were designed,” Chicago architect Stanley 
Tigerman points out. “All across America it 
became the paradigm for subdivision suburbia.” 
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| | BON | 
JY ys GREENE AND GREENE | 

y | y ‘ y f , y i" 7 | 
we, AF SF fn SF Brothers Charles and Henry Greene : 


set up shop in Pasadena and launched 
the California Bungalow style, fur- 
nishing many of the houses they 
built with their own pieces. RIGHT: 
Details on a circa 1907 chair show 
their emphasis on fine woodwork. 





DAUM FRERES 


“The Daum brothers not only 
achieved high standards of tech- 
nical excellence but also had the 
vision to commission talented 
designers of the day,” says English 
designer Christopher Vane Percy. 
Lert: A circa 1900 Daum vase. 

















COURTESY CHRISTIE'S, NEW YORK 
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WAYNE ROWE 


VAN BRIGGLE 
POTTERY 


Trained at the Rookwood pottery in 
Cincinnati, Artus Van Briggle later 
moved to Colorado Springs, where 
he founded his own company. ABOVE: 
His pottery’s decorative tiles contin- 
ued to be produced after his death. 


HE LEFEVRE GALLERY, LONDON 
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ANTON CHEKHOV 


“There is no winter here,” Anton 
Chekhov (above) wrote of Yalta, 
where he spent the last five years of 

is life. RiGuT: In the Yalta house, 
where he wrote The Cherry Orchard, 
his desk faces a brick fireplace. 
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THE CRISP SPARENESS 
THAT WAS TO MARK 
MODERNISM LATER ON WAS 
BARELY VISIBLE IN 1900. 


ANDRE DERAIN 


Dubbed the Fauves < 
Salon d’Automne, D 
Matisse and Maurice de 
challenged Impressionis 
their aggressive use 
Derain’s London Bridg 


C. R. ASHBEE 


Although an early leader of the 
English Arts and Crafts Movement, 
Charles Robert Ashbee would later 
acknowledge that “modern civiliza- 
ion rests on machinery.” RIGHT: 
jis 1904 mahogany music cabinet. 
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BENEDICTE PETIT 


‘THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


Asove: “As fond as I am of the 
White House...there isn’t any 
place...like home, like Sagamore 
Hill,” the president wrote about his 
“summer White House” on Oyster 
Bay, Long Island. The north room 
reflects his passion for hunting. 
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JOHN SINGER 
SARGENT 


An American who spent most of 
his life in Europe, Sargent gained 
fame for his portraits of society’s 
elite. RIGHT: His 1905 painting 
Mrs. Ernest G. Raphael showcases 
the naturalism and technical ability 
that distinguish his work. 





Mark TWAIN 
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HISTORICISM BEGINS TO GIVE WAY TO BOLD 
FORMAL EXPERIMENTS IN EUROPE 


etween 1910 and 1920, art led 

the way. Picasso and Juan Gris 

were creating Cubism, and al- 

though not every artist followed, 
the idea of the avant-garde seemed to 
belong to painting: Here, not in architec- 
ture, was the new and powerful way of 
seeing the world take shape. The burst 
of architectural creativity that had 
marked the earliest years of the century 
ebbed slightly, and Art Nouveau, while 
hardly gone, had already begun to feel 
like a thing of the past. Frank Lloyd 
Wright went on, of course, producing 
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WASSILY 
KANDINSKY 


Asove: By 1914, when he completed 
Painting with Three Spots, the Rus- 
sian-born Kandinsky had already 
formed the Blaue Reiter, the art- 
ists’ group that challenged historic 
notions of realism and representa- 
tion. Today he is acknowledged as 
the father of painterly abstraction. 


23? 


work as great as in the previous decade 
—Taliesin, his home in Wisconsin; Mid- 
way Gardens in Chicago; the Imperial 
Hotel in Tokyo, designed in this decade 
if not finished until the next—but in 
general, design and architecture in the 
United States seemed to be poised, 

waiting for something to happen. 
While it waited, at least in the United 
States, historicism filled the void: If 
there was to be no strong avant-garde in 
America, there would at least be spec- 
tacular traditional design. Indeed, the 
decade saw some of the greatest works 
of historical revival architecture ever 
conceived, from Cass Gilbert’s lyrical 
Woolworth Building in New York of 
1913, the world’s tallest skyscraper until 
the Chrysler Building overtook it in 
1930, to James Gamble Rogers’s Memo- 
rial Quadrangle and Harkness Tower at 
Yale of 1917, the finest piece of colle- 
giate Gothic architecture in America. 
The decade gave birth to spectacular 
traditional houses as well, such as F. 
Burrall Hoffman, Jr.’s Vizcaya, on Bis- 
cayne Bay in Miami, Carrere & Has- 
tings’s mansion for Henry Clay Frick and 
Horace ‘Trumbauer’s for James B. Duke, 
both on Fifth Avenue in New York. If 
continued on page 458 


Henry Chay FRICK 
RESIDENCE 


RiGut: For his Manhattan mansion, 
built by Carrere & Hastings in 
1913-14, the industrialist amassed 
a collection of art and antiques that 
set a new standard for American con- 
noisseurship. A portrait of Frick by 
John C. Johansen is in the library, 
designed by Sir Charles Allom. 


THE FRICK COLLECTION, NEW YORK 
















FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


Ricut: Wright designed the Booth 
House in 1915; he also designed fur- 
niture for the residence, such as a 
black-walnut library table. “It’s as 
if his furniture was a laboratory for 
| his ideas about buildings,” says ar- 

| chitect William T. Georgis. “The 
| 

| 


JERRY KOBYLECKY 


pieces are like miniature houses.” 








JosEF HOFFMANN 


ABOVE: Furniture design reached 
a new plateau with the Austrian ar- 
chitect’s leather-upholstered chair 
in 1910. “Hoffmann’s designs were 
total innovations, incorporating 
Cubism and other cutting-edge 
movements,” says New York art 
dealer Barry Friedman. 
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JOSEP JUJOL 


The organic lines of a stair rail in a 
1916 house near Barcelona mark the 
influence of the Catalan architect's 
mentor, Antoni Gaudi, on his style 
—what historian Thomas S. Hines 
has called “a deliberate collision 
between structure and ornament.’ 























BRUCE KATZ 





PABLO PICASSO 


Ricut: The Cubists’ papier collé 
technique, in which everyday mate- 
rials were applied to the paper or 
canvas, subverted conventional no- 
tions of the purposes of pictorial rep- 
resentation. Picasso experimented 
with it in Verre, Pipe, Citron, As de 
Trefle, Paquet de Tabac, 1914. 


COURTESY GALERIE GMURZYNSKA 





MENNONITE QUILT 


Asove: While many 19th-century 
examples of this American folk art 
have vanished, early-20th-century 
pieces—such as a circa 1910 Men- 
nonite crib quilt from western 
Pennsylvania—have enchanted col- 
lectors as hand-stitched artifacts 
bespeaking a tender craftsmanship. 
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VIZCAYA 


RIGHT: Over nearly ten years, be- 
ginning in 1914, industrialist James 
Deering built Vizcaya, an Italianate 
estate on Miami’s Biscayne Bay, with 
architect F. Burrall Hoffman, Jr., and 
designer Paul Chalfin. Opposrre: 
The reception room’s ceiling was 
taken from Venice’s Palazzo Rossi. 


ROBERT FRESON 





“Paul Chalfin was the mastermind behind the elegance of 
Vizcaya,” says Richard S. Farwell, who serves as the executive 
director of the house (below), now a museum. Owner Fames 
Deering gave Chalfin a great deal of control over the house’s 
design, even allowing Chalfin, who was nominally Vizcaya’s 
interior designer, to recommend an architect, F. Burrall 
Hoffman, Fr. “Deering took an active role, however, down to 
the details,” Farwell says, “and there were sometimes dis- 
agreements. Deering won some, but he didn’t win others.” 
On occasions they compromised. “At one point,” Farwell says, 
“Deering wanted a pipe organ in the living room. Chalfin se- 
riously opposed it. Deering insisted. Finally, Chalfin agreed 


to put the organ in the living room—but only after ensconc- 


ing it in a splendid antique altar he'd bought in Europe.” 
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CHARLES LINDBERGH 


Ricut: The aviator (below left, at 
age 11) spent childhood summers on 

| a 110-acre farm on the Mississippi 

River near Little Falls, Minnesota. 

i “T loved the farm, with its wooded 

river and creek banks, its tillage and 

{| 





crops, and its cattle and horses,” he 
wrote in Autobiography of Values. 


“Charles Lindbergh chose to recall his days on the farm as . 
idyllic, almost Huck Finn—like—but it also must have 
been a rather lonely place for him,” says A. Scott Berg, au- 
thor of the 1998 biography Lindbergh. “His parents were 
estranged, and as the house was actually on the other 
side of the river from the town of Little Falls, he didn’t 
have a lot of friends or playmates. His pets were his best 
friends.” Lindbergh, says Berg, kept himself busy pursu- 
ing his already evident passion for science. “He was fasci- 
nated with machinery, and he was always tinkering. He 
built an egg incubator and a cement duck pond that was 
so well made it has lasted almost one hundred years with- 
out a crack in it, through a century of Minnesota winters. 
It may not have been a house of mirth, but the atmo- 
sphere definitely contributed to his sense of independence 
and his strong work ethic.” 








COURTESY CHARLES A. LINDBERGH HOUSE 





TONY SOLURI 


JUAN Gris 


“The only one to have researched 
Cubism conscientiously, in my 
opinion, is Juan Gris,” Braque said | 
of the Spanish painter, who stood 

alongside Braque and Picasso as 

one of the movement’s pillars. LEFT: 

Le Verre (Le Compotier), 1914, em- 

ploys paper, gouache and crayon. 
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HENRY ForpD 


Lert: Frank Lloyd Wright protés 
Marion Mahony Griffin conceived 
Fair Lane, Ford’s mansion in Dear- 
born, Michigan, as Prairie style writ 
large. She was replaced early in the 
project by William Van Tine, who 
finished the residence by evok 
English Baronial architectur 
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Opposrrr: Nolde was a guiding force 
of the Briicke, a band of German 
Expressionists reacting against 

Ny irla aor hate elierce Cn ineliete 
conventions. His Autumn Sea XV1, 
1911, used Fauvist colors to connote © 
a tumultuous psychological state. 





OcEANIC MAsk shia Nie ee 4 . 
Tus Pace: Masks from the indige- a a 
nous peoples of Africa and Oceania 3 
—such as a circa 1915 mask from 

Borneo—were appropriated for 

Ne CE OOM CCN coe a On 

“The masks were not just any old 

sculptures,” he wrote. “Not at all. 

They were magical objects.” 





CarRL Moon 


Lert: Carl Moon’s photographic 
portraits of Native Americans, such 
as an untitled 1914 work, were favor- 
ites of Theodore Roosevelt’s and 
hung in the White House. A surge in 
southwestern tourism helped spark 
increased attention to Native Ameri- 
can cultures and images in the 1910s. 
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PETER CARL FABERGE 


Ricut: The jeweler’s celebrated eggs 
ich include one that was a gift 
holas II to Alexandra and 
n the collection of the Brit- 
i family—are “the ultimate 
n of romance and tragedy, 
single precious object,” says 
Christopher Forbes. 
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BILLY CUNNINGHAM. 


“Fobn D. Rockefeller, Sr., came 
from a strict Baptist family, so 
he didn’t do much entertaining,” 
says Mary Louise Pierson, an 
artist and a granddaughter of 
Nelson A. Rockefeller. “He had 
originally wanted Kykuit to be a 
relatively simple house—noth- 
ing that anyone could ever con- 
sider ostentatious. fohn D. Rock- 
efeller, Fr., however, had grown 
up around money and was more 
comfortable with the idea of a 
design that evoked the feeling of 
the great family estates in places 
like Newport, Rhode Island, 
which is why he wanted Ogden 
Codman, Fr.—who had worked 
with some of America’s wealthi- 
est families on their houses—to 
be brought in to handle the inte- 
rior design.” Pierson, who took 
the color photographs for the 
book The Rockefeller Family 
Home: Kykuit, written by her 
mother, Ann Rockefeller Roberts, 
says that as different genera- 
tions of the Rockefeller family 
moved into Kykuit, “the house 
began to reflect the tastes of each 
wave of inhabitants: classical, 
Oriental and modern.” 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


RIGHT AND ABOVE: The New York 
architectural firm of Delano and 
Aldrich, working with designer 
Ogden Codman, Jr., completed 
Kykuit, John D. Rockefeller’s 
Georgian-style manor above the 
Hudson River, in 1913. Four gener- 
ations of Rockefellers called it home. 
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APACHE TRAY 


Top: The popularity of Native 
American basketry, such as a 1910 
Apache tray made of willow and 
devil’s claw, flourished between the 
end of the 19th century and the 
1930s. “Native American art like 
his is the original American folk 
rt,” says designer Karin Blake. 


AMEDEO MODIGLIANI 


In the years surrounding World Wa 
I, the Italian-born artist was a lead 
ing figure of the Exp list 
one of the many groups associated 
with the School of Paris. Anovt 

Bambina con Trecce, 1918, epitomiz« 
the mannered, evocative style o 


ive Re 


portraiture for which he is knows 
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CHILDE HAsSsSAM 


Asove: The American Impression- 
ist’s flag series, which includes A/- 
lied Flags, Union League Club, 1917, 
suffused the urban scenes for which 
Hassam was known with patriotic 
overtones heralding the United 
States’ involvement in World War I. 





ALEXANDER 
RODCHENKO 


ABOVE: The artist’s compass, ar- 
ranged with a 1915 work from his 
line-and-compass series and a book 
on astronomy, was used in many of 
the early exercises that gave birth 
to the Constructivist aesthetic. 
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THE Paris 


Ricut: The grand staircase of the 
transatlantic ship, launched in 1916, 
captured the luxury that once char- 
acterized travel by sea. On nights be- 
fore arrival, wrote Brooke Astor, 
“there was an ever-present feeling 
of suppressed excitement.... We 
would have to face real life ashore.” 
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VIENNESE GLASS . 


RicutT: A 1911 wineglass with bronz- 
ite ornamentation was designed by 
Ludwig Heinrich Jungnickel for 

J. & L. Lobmeyr. Austrian artists, 
many of them members of the Wie- 
ner Werkstatte, produced some of 
the decade’s finest glassware. 
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MODERNISM’S SLEEK LINES AND 
DYNAMIC GEOMETRIES DEFINE A POSTWAR 
ERA OUT TO REINVENT THE WORLD 


he war was over, 

peace reigned: the 

Weimar Republic 

in Germany, the 
Exposition Internationale des 
Arts Décoratifs in Paris. The 
Bauhaus, talking movies, cars 
for everyone, or at least al- 
most everyone, in the United 
States. Europe had Eileen 
Gray and Paul Klee, while 
America had John Sloan and 
Will Rogers, not to mention 
Prohibition and Georgian 
houses. The United States 
seemed unable, so far, to give 
up its love affair with the 
past; it willingly left the 
avant-garde in design to Eu- 
rope and gave relatively tittle 
honor to those Americans, 





from Frank Lloyd Wright to 
Gertrude Stein and Georgia 
O’Keeffe, who were setting 
culture in new directions 
themselves. Gertrude Stein 
said that every American 
has two hometowns, his own 
and Paris, and if she was 
speaking mainly for her- 
self and her circle, she at 
least reflected a feeling that 
was in the air. It was no acci- 
dent that writers and artists 
flocked to Paris and Berlin in 
those years, fleeing the bour- 
geois comforts of America 
for what they considered a 
culture much more attuned 

to culture. 
And in the twenties, Eu- 
continued on page 458 


ART DECO FURNITURE 


Far Lerr: Works by three of the 
most influential designers of the 
Art Déco era—a 1924 block screen 
by Eileen Gray, a circa 1923 Emile- 
Jacques Ruhilmann daybed and a 
pair of Jean Dunand vases—reflect 
the decade’s new aesthetic. 


PICKFAIR 


Lert: “Luxurious, dignified and 
comfortable,” Pickfair “retained its 
status in spite of the many passing 
fads,” said screen star Mary Pick- 
ford. The Beverly Hills estate she 
shared with her husband, actor 
Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., defined 
glamour in 1920s Hollywood. 
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THE MODERNISTS OF 
THE TWENTIES 
MEHOUGHT THEY COULD 
CHANGE THE WORLD. 


RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


ADDISON MIZNER 


A 1927 Mediterranean-style house 
in Montecito was the Florida- 
based architect’s only major Cali- 
fornia commission. ABOVE: A 
double cascade links the arcaded 
patio to a Palladian teahouse. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


Wright's 1924 Ennis-Brow 
in Los Angeles “evokes pre 
lumbian architectore ina way. 

Te ee Bain eae LLoyp WRIGHT 
A. M. Sterns: Vright-had.an’” 


ALAN WEINTRAUB 


Asove: For the 1928 house he built 
for silent-film star Ramon Novyar- 
ro, Lloyd Wright trimmed the re 
inforced-concrete structure wit! 


oir ctr) 
eds tte be 
hammered copper panels, giving 


it an Art Déco feeling. 
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DERRY MOORE 


EUGENE O’NEILL 


The playwright (left) summered with 
his family in a Connecticut house 
that inspired the setting of Long 
Day’s Journey into Night. BELOW: 
The parlor, he wrote in the play, 
had the “formally arranged, set ap- 
pearance of a room rarely occupied.” 





CHARLESTON 


Vanessa and Clive Bell “were ready 
to attack any surface that would 
bear paint,” recalls their son 
Quentin Bell. Apove: Their Sussex 
house—a part of “Bloomsbury by 
the Sea”—had parlor walls painted 
by Duncan Grant. 
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WILLIAM HAINES 


The legendary “decorator to the 
stars,” William Haines was a film ~ 
actor before designing interiors for 
clients such as Carole Lombard 
and Jack Warner. ABOveE: Haines 

in his own house in Hollywood, 
where he held many lavish parties. 


Rusy Ross Woop 

“She stood for understated, elegant 
simplicity, which Billy Baldwin car- 
ried on when he took over her 
company,” says Thomas Britt. Op- 
POsITE RIGHT; The morning room 
Wood (opposite left) designed at 
Swan House, a residence in Atlanta. 
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WALTER GROPIUS 


Asove: Gropius’s 1926 glass-and- 
concrete design for the main Bau- 
haus building i in Dessau, Germany, 
exemplifies the school’s functional 
ideals. The Bauhaus challenged the 
Beaux Arts approach to both teach- 
ing and design. 
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“The ideology of the Bauhaus school was to build 
Says New York architect Peter 
Gluck. oy Bauhaus, which moved to Dessau 
in 1925, taught students to break down the 
distinction between technology and art and fa- 

vored machine-made items that could be mass- 
produced. After it was closed by Hitler in the 
thirties, many of its faculty members moved to 
the United States, importing what would later 









be called the International Style. “Developers 
loved it—they could build cheap, srinped own 
buildings that had intellectual cachet,” Gluck 


says. “The commercialization of the movement 
squeezed out the personality, complexity and 


eccentricity, and the style became bankrupt of 
the original modern impulse. It’s taken post- 
modernism to reinvestigate color, texture, his- 
tory, all within the modern e xperience. 








BAUHAUS 


Georg Muche, 
pius. After Nazis closed the school 
in 1933, they emigrated, spreading 
the tenets of the new architecture. 


ROBERT 
MALLET-STEVENS 

An architect, designer and artist, 
era was “a period ... influenced by 


the discoveries of science.” OpPo- 
stre: In the travel poster St Jean 


sensibility to the graphic arts. 





Lerr: Early masters of the Dessau 
Bauhaus included, from left, Was- 
sily Kandinsky, with his wife, Nina, 
Paul Klee and Gro- 


Mallet-Stevens recognized that his 


de-Luz, 1928, he brought his Déco 
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ROB MALLET-STEVENS 


4. CHACHOIN Imp. Perit, 1928 
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OLLECTION OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. PERMI: 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY 


‘THE AHWAHNEE 

“It is easy to take a photograph, but —_ Before he became famous, Adams 
it is harder to make a masterpiece documented the Ahwahnee lodge 
in photography than in any other in Yosemite, designed in the 1920s 
art medium,” wrote Ansel Adams. by Gilbert Stanley Underwood. 
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EILEEN GRAY/COURTESY PETER ADAM 


GRAPHISCHE SAMMLUNG ALBERTINA/ARTISTS RIGHTS SOCIETY, VIENNA 


EILEEN GRAY 


“She mixed materials like nobody 
else,” designer Andrée Putman 
says of Eileen Gray, whom Putman 
calls “one of the most mysterious 


ADOLF Loos 


In his landmark essay “Ornament 
and Crime,” the seminal modernist 
architect argued that lack of orna- 
mentation was “a sign of spiritual 


people of that period—a legend 4 la 

Garbo.” Apove: Her 1923 model 

houdoir raised what Gray called “a 
acert of abuse” from the press. 


strength.” BeELow: The unbuilt 
house he designed for entertainer 
Josephine Baker (below left) repre- 
sents Loos’s radical new approach. 
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COURTESY ROBERTAEB AS, 


JUAVELLA GALLERIES, INC 
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G1o PONTI 


The designs of Ponti, who founded 
the influential magazine Domus in 
1928, ranged from the Pirelli sky- 
scraper in Milan to costumes for La 
Scala. BELOw Lert: The 1927 Do- 
natella plate, from his series My 
Women, is one of his earlier works. 





JOAN Miro 


“My way is to seize an image the 
moment it has formed in my mind 
and ... pin it at once to the canvas. 
Afterward, I start to tame it,” said 
the Catalan artist. BELOw: His 1926 
work Cheval au Bord de la Mer. 





THOMAS AMMANN FINE ART 
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‘PAUL KLEE 


“A language of signs” was how the 
| Swiss abstract painter once de- 
iscribed art. He combined elements 
lof Cubism, primitive art and chil- 
jdren’s drawings to develop his own 
}distinct idiom. OpposiTe: His 1920 
jcanvas Rythmische Baumlandschaft. 
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PIERRE DE MARIA 
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_ rediscovered during the 
/1920s, combined the formality and 
luxury that Art Déco designers val- 
ued. RiGut: A strong geometric 
design reinforces the modern feel- 
ing of a 1925 wood, lacquer and 

_}pewter screen by de Maria. 








ATEUER INTERNATIONAL 


BENEDICTE PETIT 
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LE CORBUSIER 


Lerr: The architect, who collaborat- 
ed with Charlotte Perriand (togeth- 
er, above) on many furniture designs, 
created the Grand Confort chair in 
1926. The design takes Josef Hoff- 
mann’s Cubus chair a step forward 
by externalizing the steel frame. 


MILOS BUDIK 


LUDWIG 
MIES VAN DER ROHE 


Asove: Mies’s modernist landmark, 
the 1928-30 Tugendhat House in 
Czechoslovakia, was called by Ar- 
thur Drexler “one of the most un- 
compromising statements of the 
new architecture.” He designed his 
Brno chairs for the dining area. 
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“Mies gives as much thought to 
placing chairs in a room as other 
architects do to placing buildings 
around a square,” Philip Fobnson 
wrote of the German-born archi- 
tect and furniture designer (1886— 
1969). In his revolutionary designs 
for the 1929 Barcelona pavilion 


and the 1928-30 T ugendhat House 


in Brno, Czechoslovakia, Mies en- 
riched modernism’s precise lines 
and simple forms with rich mate- 
rials, such as onyx, travertine 
marble and ebony. After moving 
to the United States, he began 
to explore the construction of bigh- 
rises, collaborating on his most 
well known, the Seagram Build- 
ing, with Philip Johnson. Its crisp 
lines and uniform glass facade em- 
body his coinage “Less is more.” 


YORK GALLERY. NEW YORK 


RICHARD 


MAN/COURTESY 
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- GeorciA O’KEEFFE 


A leader of American modernist 

| painting, O’Keeffe was known for 

| her magnified abstractions of flow- 

| ers and plants. Opposite: Her 1926 
Black Iris features the formal ap- 
proach she would continue to ex- 

| plore after moving to New Mexico. 


RUDOLPH VALENTINO 


“Heaven knows, I’m no sheik. I had 
to pose as a sheik for five years!” 
the actor once said. RIGHT: Falcon 
Lair, the Beverly Hills estate he 
bought in 1925, had a garage for his 
classic autemobiles, including his 
Avion Voisin touring car. 
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WooprRow WILSON — ‘aie dice 


oe president’s term ended x e ae 


in! 1920, he moved to a Georgian- 

style house in Washington, D.C, r he 

A portrait of Wilson is in the li- " a 
brary, where he delivered his ra- « vA 


dio broadcast “The Significance 


of Armistice Day.” 


JAMES JOYCE 


Black-and-white portrait photog- 
raphy hit its stride in the 1920s, 
when photos of the famous evolved 
into an art form. Lert: A circa 1929 
photograph of Irish novelist James 
Joyce was taken by his friend 
Berenice Abbott. 


FRANKLIN DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 


Ricut: Franklin and Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt with their daughter, Anna, 
at the family’s summer house on 
Campobello Island. “Father loved 
life on the island more than any of 
us,” James Roosevelt recalled. BE- 
Low: The president’s bedroom. 





BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


THE UNITED STATES SEEMED UNABLE TO 
Civ WPS LOVE AFFAIR WITH THE PAST; IT LEFT 
THE AVANT-GARDE IN DESIGN TO EUROPE. 





COURTESY JEAN: 


SONIA DELAUNAY 


“T love creation more than life,” 
said painter, illustrator and de- 
signer Sonia Delaunay. Lert: The 
artist in her studio. During the 
1920s she focused on textile and 
clothing design, favoring strong 
geometries and bold colors. 


Louts CARTIER 


Cartier started his career in jewel- 
ry but came to specialize in theme 
clocks during the 1920s. Rigut: A 
circa 1925 table clock was made 
with jade, diamonds, mother-of- 
pearl, enamel and gold. 





"TAMARA DE LEMPICKA 


Lert: The Polish-born painter im- 
migrated to Paris in 1918, where 
she gained recognition at the first 
Art Déco exhibition in Paris in 1925 
for her paintings of stylized figures, 
such as La Tunique Rose, 1927. 


GLORIA SWANSON 


“The public wanted us to live like 
kings and queens. So we did—and 
why not?” said screen legend Glo- 
ria Swanson. BELOw: The actress 
in 1922, in the sitting room of her 
Italianate Beverly Hills residence. 
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JOHN RUSSELL POPE 


“Pope was a virtuoso in the ex- 
ploitation of a variety of architec- 
tural styles,” Brendan Gill wrote of 
the Beaux Arts architect. Lerr: Pop¢ 
built The Waves, his Newport 
house, ona rugged point in 1927 


ROBERTO SCHEZEN 
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GERRIT RIETVELD 


Rietveld (left) wanted to “liberate 
buildings from the conventions of 
weight and mass that had presum- 
ably bogged them down for twen- 
ty-five hundred years,” says Robert 
A. M. Stern. Far Lert: In his 1924 
Schréder House in Holland, fold- 
ing walls create flexible spaces. 
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STUART DAVIS 


“T paint what I see in America, in 
other words I paint the American 
Scene,” said Stuart Davis, one of 
America’s foremost Cubists. His 
use of commercial lettering, post- 
ers and advertisements in later 
works presaged Pop art. ABOVE: 
Still Life with Dial, 1922. 
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GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 


“The bejeweled richness of d’An- 
nunzio’s prose and verse became, 
when he was furnishing his villa on 
Lake Garda, a mania for cramming 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


“T remain one thing and one thing 
only, and that is a clown,” the actor 
(left) once said. BELow: A vintage 
postcard shows his Beverly Hills 
house, which was built primarily 
by studio carpenters in 1922. 
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ox 


spaces with mementos, kitsch and 


even genuine works of art,” says 


William Weaver. Anove: The study 


has casts of Hellenistic sculpture. 


COLLEEN MOorE 


Opposite: The screen star and 
quintessential flapper of the Roar- 
ing Twenties owned a Bel-Air 
house designed by Harold Grieve. 
“The bathroom was done in yellow 
onyx and mirrors,” she wrote. 
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LE CORBUSIER’S | 
VILLA SAVOYE 


“Poetry and lyricism brought forth 
by technics,” wrote the architect of 
the celebrated residence in Poissy, 
| France, which he completed in 
1931. “Villa Savoye is an important 
| building for all architects, not just : 
for me,” says Richard Meier. 


| CRISP GLAMOUR AND MACHINE-AGE STYLE SOAR 
| ABOVE AN ERA’S EARTHBOUND TROUBLES 
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hat’s bad for the econo- 
my is not always bad for 
design. The decade of 
the Great Depression 
| was one of extraordinary achievement in 
both architecture and interiors, as Euro- 
pean modernism coalesced into a move- 
ment of precision and power, Art Déco 
made its way into the mainstream in the 
United States and abroad, and the pre- 
eminent architects of the century, Frank 


Lloyd Wright, Le Corbusier and Mies ° 


van der Rohe, all produced work sur- 
passing anything they had done before. 
For Wright, it was Fallingwater, to 


many minds the greatest house of the 
twentieth century. His combination of 
cantilevered planes over a waterfall in 
Bear Run, Pennsylvania, completed in 
1939 for the Edgar Kaufmann family, 
was not just a great house: It was a story 
of renewal that gives heart to every de- 
signer late in his or her career. Wright’s 
long stint at the center of American ar- 
chitectural innovation had seemed in 
eclipse earlier in the decade, as his ro- 
mantic, Emersonian view of the world 
was overshadowed by the harder edges 
of European modernism. He came back 
with Fallingwater, a design that bril- 






liantly merged European crispness and 
American picturesqueness. 

A few years earlier, Le Corbusier had 
brought to completion what many be- 
lieve was his greatest house, and surely 
his most influential: the Villa Savoye in 
Poissy. Its living space floated on pilotis 
above an open ground floor—the hous« 
as “machine for living,” Le Corbusier 
called it. But it was really the 
beauty of this white composition sitting 


form 


in the landscape, not the lure of the ma 
chine, that made the house so powerful 
an image that architects would be r 

s continued on pag 
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JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


WILLIAM ODOM 


As an instructor at what would be- 

come the Parsons School of Design, 
Odom exerted a strong influence on 
pupils like Eleanor McMillen. Lert: 
His apartment in New York’s Pierre 
Hotel “was unmistakably thirties,” 

according to friend Stanley Barrows. 





RICHARD CHAMPION 
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JEAN-MICHEL FRANK 


“He was a classicist apart, but a 
classicist capable of diverting di- 
gressions,” Van Day Truex wrote of 
the Paris designer. ABOVE: Frank’s 
vision for the New York apartment 
of Nelson Rockefeller included 
murals by Matisse and Léger. 


By the time he was twenty-four Fean-Michel 
Frank (1895-1941) had lost two brothers in 
World War I, his father to suicide and finally 
his mother, who died in an asylum. But “some- 


how, from the talent and apparent torture of 


the man,” designer Terry Hunziker notes, “there 
came incredible beauty and depth. His artistic 
life was about restraint, editing, collaboration. 


In his work with Adolphe Chanaux, the link 
between architecture and interior design was 
celebrated, not disparaged. The restraint could 
be thrilling, the elimination of the extraneous 
enabled one to really ‘see,’ and his relationships 
with the likes of the Giacometti brothers, 
Emilio Terry, Christian Bérard and others 
granted him incredible freedom of expression.” 
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ALVAR AALTO 


Ricut: An Aalto tea trolley from 
1936 is made of birch and laminated 
wood. “Human imagination must 
have free room in which to unfold,” 
wrote the Finnish architect and de- 
signer. “This was usually the case 
with my experiments in wood.” 


TIM STREET-PORTER 


HENRI MATISSE 


Lert: Matisse had been a leader of 
the Fauves, artists who sought to 
transpose feeling into pure color. 
His own work, such as The Amber 
Necklace, 1937, aspired to a dec- 
orative abstraction that derived 

its power from saturated tones. 


ED ARTS, LONDON 


TWO ZERO C APPLI 
ns 







JULIA MORGAN 


BELow: Wyntoon, William Randolph 
Hearst’s summer retreat in northern 
California, was made up of three 
Bavarian-style cottages designed 
by Morgan, the architect of Hearst’s 
San Simeon and the first woman to 
enter Paris’s Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 





















GEORGE HURRELL/BILL CHAPMAN COLLECTION 
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RENE LALIQUE 


Asove: The French glassmaker be- 
gan his career as an Art Nouveau 
jeweler, but he is best remembered 
today as a father of Art Déco whose 
many demi-cristal works—like his 
1932 Biskra vase—are held to be 
among its finest examples. 
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TURNER ENTERTAINMENT CO./MGM COLLECTION/ 


CEDRIC GIBBONS AND 
DoLoreEs DEL RIo 


his screen-star wife a house whose 


dan Gill, seemed “to serve as an act 
of homage to his flawless bride.” 


‘THE PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF GEORGE HURRELL 


publicity still what a Rolls-Royce is 
to a roller skate,” wrote Esquire in 


rapher caught Jean Harlow in 1934. 


LaszLO MoHory-NAGcy 


Asove: The Hungarian-born artist 
and Bauhaus instructor coined the 
term photogram to describe compo- 
sitions made from the impressions 
of objects that have been placed on 
photographic paper and subjected 
to light, such as his Untitled, 1939. 





ABOVE: In the early 1930s the MGM 
art director designed for himself and 


Art Moderne interiors, wrote Bren- 


“A Hurrell portrait is to the ordinary 


1936. Lerr: The Hollywood photog- 
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CHRISTOPHER LITTLE 





FALLINGWATER 


BELOow: “It indicates a world in mann, Jr., of the rural Pennsylvania 
which the works of mankind and house his father commissioned from 
the processes of nature harmonize Frank Lloyd Wright (left, in a 1954 
productively,” wrote Edgar Kauf- Yousuf Karsh photograph) in 1934. 


By 1934 Frank Lloyd Wright was sixty-seven years old, and his commis- 
stons had dwindled greatly. “Fallingwater brought him back into the 
limelight,” architect Stanley Tigerman says of the legendary residence 
Wright built for Edgar Kaufmann, the father of one of Wright’s appren- 
tices. “It made a new career for him.” Tigerman attributes the house’s 
revered status to the way Wright’s design seemed to defy gravity. Falling- 
water was “a structural tour de force, those broad planes cantilevering out 
over the water,” he says. “It just floated there, in suspended animation.” 





PIET MONDRIAN 


As a painter and leader of the influ- 
ential Dutch art and design move- 
ment known as de Stijl, Mondrian 
focused on the formal relationships 
between rectangular planes of pure 
color and the rigid lines that con- 
tained them. BELOw: Composition 
with Red, Blue and Yellow, 1930. 
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WALTER GROPIUS 


In Weimar Germany, Gropius 
founded the Bauhaus, a group of 
artists and craftsmen from through- 
out Europe who aimed to synthe- 
size the fine and applied arts. RIGHT: 
Upon moving to the United States in 
the 1930s, he built a classic modern 
house in Lincoln, Massachusetts. 
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GEORGE GERSHWIN 


Asove: In the early 1930s the com- 
poser lived and worked in a pent- 
house on Manhattan’s Riverside 


| Drive. An avid collector and a skilled 


painter, he once responded to some- 


) one who remarked on the unique- 


ness of his dual talents: “Oh, I don’t 
know. Look at Leonardo da Vinci.” 
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KATHARINE HEPBURN 


The actress won her first Academy 
Award in 1933 for Morning Glory; a 
half century later she would win her 
fourth, for On Golden Pond. ABOVE: 
An Ernest Bachrach photo captures 
her in 1937—the middle of a brief 
period during which she fell out of 
favor with the Hollywood studios. 


MARLENE DIETRICH 


Lert: The elusive, smoky-voiced 
star of The Blue Angel and Morocco 
was brought from her native Ger 
many to Hollywood by director 
Josef von Sternberg and lived fora 
time in a rented Beverly Hills house 
that she filled with animal hides 
and black-and-white furnishings 

















DONALD DESKEY 


“Not many figures from Art Déco 
evoke the word warm, but Donald 
Deskey is one of them,” says Naomi 
Leff. The apartment for S. L. “Roxy” 
Rothafel, designed by Deskey with 
architect Wallace Harrison, tem- 
pered Déco lines with cherrywood 
paneling and deep tones. 
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ART MODERNE 


BELow: A circa 1934 armchair by 
Warren McArthur and a 1939 cabi- 
net by Kem Weber utilize aluminum, 
a favorite material of designers who 
belonged to this progressive move- 
ment emphasizing streamlined 
surfaces and geometric forms. 
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wih SAMUEL MARX 
HENRY FONDA GEORGE BRENT 


MARGARET LINDSAY DONALD CRISP FAY BAINTER Ricut: A late-1930s Marx commode 
“AWILLIAM WYLER propucion is made of lacquered hardwood and 
A WARNER BROS. PICTURE Lucite. Marx experimented with 
lacquer and developed a crackle 
SS SSR aS finish by quick-drying the final coat ‘ 
with intense heat. ' 





JOHN LEI 





COURTESY SOTHEBY'S, NEW YORK 


Movtk POSTERS 


Faced with new economic con- 
straints, movie studios in the 1930s 
abandoned the relative prudence 
that had characterized movie 
posters of the silent era. ABOVE: 

A 1938 poster for William Wyler’s 
Jezebel featured Bette Davis. 








Cary GRANT AND 
RANDOLPH SCOTT 


The two actors were roommates off 
and on for a decade, between 1932 
and 1942. Lerr: One of the several 
residences they shared was a beach 
house in Santa Monica in the mid- 
1930s, where guests included Noél 
Coward and Dorothy Lamour. 
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MArE WEsT 


Lert: The screen siren who starred 
in films like She Done Him Wrong 

lived for nearly 50 years in the same 
Hollywood apartment—described 

by one reporter as “superb late wed- 
ding cake ... Every inch seemed sug- 
ar-frosting white contoured in gilt.” 


GILBERT ROHDE 


ABOVE: The furniture designer’s 
pieces, such as a chair and ottoman 
he made while design director at the 
Herman Miller company, “evoke 
the evolution of furniture design to 
a sleeker style of comfort and util- 
ity,” says architect Campion Platt. 
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Davip ADLER AND 
FRANCES ELKINS 


Ricut: Adler, an architect, built a 
Pennsylvania German-style house 
on Chicago’s North Shore in 1931. 
BELOow: Its living room was de- 
signed by Elkins, his sister, who 
was admired for her precise colors 
and ability to blend eclectic styles. 


LUIS MEDINA 








“No matter what particular style he was 
emulating, he had always done his home- 
work,” architect Margaret McCurry says 
of fellow Chicagoan David Adler (1882- 
1949). Adler had attended Paris’s Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, and although two major 
modernist influences had emanated from 


his city—Wright’s Prairie School and 


Sullivan’s Chicago School—he seemed 
stylistically unaffected by either, preferring 
to look toward Europe and the past for his 
inspiration. “His houses were smaller than 
their European sources,” McCurry says, 
“but they’re scaled down accordingly—he 
understood the importance of proportion in 
addition to consistency of quality.” 
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JOHN BARRYMORE 


ABovE: The acclaimed stage actor 
moved to Hollywood in 1923 and 
bought King Vidor’s modest house 
in 1927. In the 1930s he expanded 
it into a sprawling compound for 
himself, his wife, actress Dolores 
Costello, and their daughter. 














ELIEL SAARINEN 


The Finnish-born architect (left) 
directed the Cranbrook Academy 
of Art, near Detroit, throughout the 
1930s. ABOVE: Saarinen completed 
work on his own house at Cranbrook 
in 1930; the living room features a 
rug and tapestry by his wife, Loja. 


SY IRENE MAYER SELZNICK 


Davip O. SELZNICK 


Be.ow: The producer of classic 
films like Gone With the Wind loved 
to hold Sunday gatherings—affairs 
for 30 or more people that could 
last until one or two in the morn- 
ing—at his Beverly Hills residence, 
built by Roland E. Coate in 1934. 





LUCKHAUS STUDIO 


RICHARD NEUTRA 


ABove: Neutra’s 1932 Los Angeles 
house embodied California modern- 
ism. RIGHT: The Sten House of 1934 
was one of his finest achievements. 
“He took the fusion of inside and 
outside to a new level of simplicity 
and strength,” says Steven Ehrlich. 
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Gary COOPER 


At the turn of the 1930s the rugged 
star was Hollywood’s most eligible 
bachelor. Lert: In 1933 he rented a 
Beverly Hills house once owned by 
Greta Garbo and surrounded him- 
self with African safari trophies. 


CLAUDETTE COLBERT 


BELOow: Colbert moved to Los Ange- 
les’s Holmby Hills in 1935. “I'd want- 
ed a Georgian house,” she recalled 
years later. “I’d been brought up with 
French furniture, and I was fighting 
against my French background.” 

















MaArcEL BREUER Bee 7 


Ricut: Breuer based the design of E 
his 1935 bentwood lounge chair on 3 ’ 
that of his own earlier aluminum 

version. His mass-produced de- 

signs “took what was personal and 
private and made them public,” 
says architect Michael Graves. 





_ ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


| IN Key WEstT 


ABOVE: Between 1931 and 1939 the 
| writer produced some of his best- 
known work, including To Have and 
| Have Notand Death in the Afternoon, 
| in an 1851 Spanish colonial villa not 

far from bustling Duval Street. 




















COLLECTION OF WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 
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ELSA SCHIAPARELLI 


Ricut: The fashion designer was the 
doyenne of a Paris artistic commu- 

nity that included Cocteau and Dali. 
She believed “clothes had to be ar- 

chitectural: that the body must nev- 
er be forgotten and it must be used 

as a frame is used in a building.” 


by 


EDWARD HOPPER 


ABOVE: One of America’s most im- 
portant 20th-century realist paint- 
ers, Hopper is best known for 
scenes suggesting the loneliness 
and alienation that could accompa- 
ny life in urban environments, such 
as Early Sunday Morning, 1930. 


CoLeE PORTER 


The Indiana-born composer (above) 
provided the sound track for cosmo- 
politan life between the wars. ABovi 
Ricut: The all-white studio of his 
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SYRTE MAUGHAM 


The English designer combined 
sumptuousness with distinctly 
modern lines to achieve a style that 
defined 1930s urbanity. RicuT: In 
a master bedroom, Maugham set 
strips of mirror into the wall on 
either side of the bed. 


The designer Mark Hamp- 
ton admired Syrie Maugham 
(1879-1955) and devoted a 
chapter to her in his book 
Legendary Decorators of 
the Twentieth Century. 
She loved objects from many 
periods, and “she mixed them 
in away that always bore her 
signature but continued to 
have a lively originality, in- 
fusing her rooms with a grace- 
ful, rather delicate beauty 
that made them romantic 
and enticing,” he wrote. “Ev- 
ery decorator I have ever 
known with any awareness 
of the past has felt some kind 
of admiration for the Syrie 
Maugham style.” 





‘THE DECADE OF THE GREAT 
DEPRESSION WOULD ALSO BE 
REMEMBERED AS THE EPITOME 
OF STYLE AND FINESSE. 


Paris house at 13 rue Monsieur was 
designed by hs wife, Linda Lee 
Porter, to minimize distractions 
while he wrote songs at the piano. 





DERRY MOORE 
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~ “Te was always a good place to live, 
but it’s never been as beautiful as it 
is today, It’s more a symbol of a way 
UM ITCORULRTDEM UOMO TROL cue 
ture,” the 92-year-old architect 
says of his 1949.Glass House, which 
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esign could push 

its way through 

the Depression, 

and indeed, the 
style of the thirties served as 
a welcome distraction from 
that decade’s economic woes. 
But the forties had no such 
luxury so far as its problems 
were concerned. The Second 
World War was too all-con- 
suming to allow design or 
much of anything else to dis- 
tract people from it, and 
though the war lifted the 
economy out of the Depres- 
sion, design saw little benefit, 
for the war effort took most 
of the resources that might 
otherwise have been devoted 
to making new architecture 
and designing new kinds of 


ELSIE DE WOLFE 


“T can’t paint, I can’t write, I can’t 
sing,” said de Wolfe (above). “But I 
can decorate and run a house, and 
light it, and heat it, and have it 

like a living thing and so right it 
will be the envy of the world, the 
standard of perfect hospitality.” 





interiors. From the stand- 
point of design, then, the 
first half of the decade was a 
matter of marking time. The 
forties didn’t really begin un- 
til the middle of the decade 

and the coming of peace. 
Even then, innovation 
came slowly. Neither the 
United States nor Europe 
was ready. The trauma of the 
war was slow to fade, and a 
lot had happened in design 
in the twenties and thirties 
that the culture still hadn’t 
fully digested. Many of the 
most notable interior designs 
of the forties seemed more 
like freshened-up versions of 
things that had already been 
done than harbingers of a 
continued on page 466 





Lerr: America’s self-proclaimed 
first professional decorator moved 
into Villa Trianon at Versailles in 
1905. De Wolfe, later Lady Mend}, 
spent 45 years turning the villa in- 
to an 18th-century fantasy retreat 
with 20th-century comforts. 
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COURT! 


HAROLD GRIEVE 


“Group your furniture and orna- 
ments artistically. Use color lib- 
erally,” counseled Grieve, a set 
designer and a founding member 
of both AMPAS and the ASID. BE- 
Low: He gave Miriam Hopkins’s 
living room an Art Moderne style. 
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JEAN DUBUFFET 


Dubuffet, a champion of graffiti and 
art by the mentally ill, was in his for- 
ties when he had his first major show. 
His works “created the aesthetic 
conditions for the junk culture and 
Pop art of the 1960s,” wrote one 
critic. Lert: A 1947 self-portrait. 


GEORGE 
BERNARD SHAW 


“The way to have a happy life is to 
be so busy doing what you like all 
the time that there is no time left to 
think about whether you are hap- 
py.” Ricut: Yousuf Karsh pho- 
tographed the author in 1943. 
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ELEANOR BROWN 


Ricut: “Eleanor McMillen Brown 
gave us standards,” wrote Mitchell 
Owens on her death in 1991. “She 
taught America that elegance can 
exist without pretension... [and] 
that the success of a room depends 
as much upon its arrangement as 
on the splendor of its contents.” 
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ERWIN BLUMENFELD 


By the late 1930s and early 1940s 
| | fashion photography was shifting 
away from shots of debutantes in 
formal settings. Blumenfeld’s mod- 
el posing atop the Eiffel Tower 
epitomized the freedom and infor- 
mality afforded by a location shoot. 








AT 


‘ iture that could 
e mass-produced became the 
watchword among postwar design- 
ers. An Eames screen and a Don R. 
Knorr chair were created for Her- 
man Miller and Knoll, respectively. 
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-DorotTuy DRAPER 


| ABOVE: “Coming from a time 

) when everything was itty-bitty, she 
_ thought big. She had a rare sense of 
_) scale. More than anything else, she 

» brought color into the home,” re- 

} called designer Carleton Varney. 





»| By the 1940s Dorothy Draper had 
\| become a household name. Her reno- 
vation of a row of houses on Sutton 
Place and the public areas of the 
Hampshire House (huge clusters of 
cabbage roses painted on walls and 
printed on fabric for the seating 
arrangements became her signature 
motif) in New York and Camellia 
House at the Drake Hotel in Chicago 
had attracted national attention. She 
wrote two successful books, Decorat- 
ing Is Fun and Entertaining Can 
Be Fun. On Lines About Living, 
her radio show on WOR, she dis- 
pensed advice on how to live a fuller, 
richer life. And she was hired by 
Hearst to write “Ask Dorothy Drap- 
er,” a daily syndicated column. 

After World War II she took on 
her masterwork—the redecoration of 
the Greenbrier Hotel (opposite) in 
White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
gimia. “Somehow she managed to make 
it look cozy,” wrote Carleton Varney, 
who heads Dorothy Draper & Com- 
pany. “The executives even liked her 
‘Yankee’ touches—English mantels, 
English chintzes.... With her red- 
and-green color scheme, all that was 
lacking was snow on the windowsills.” 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 


BELow: “A day away from Chart- 
well is a day wasted,” Sir Winston 
Churchill (right) said of his country 
house in Kent. During World War 
II, his finest hour, the statesman 
closed up the house. His painting 
studio still contains his effects. 











J. F FREEMAN 


JIMMy STEWART 

“T’ve never been a Hollywood 
glamour boy,” he said. He won his 
first Oscar in 1941 for The Philadel 
phia Story and then starred in J?’s a 
Wonderful Life. Lerr: The actor in 
the Los Angeles house he rented 
shortly after moving to Hollywoo: 




















MARC WANAMAKER/BISON ARCHIVES: 


Rita HAywortuH 


Lert: She was the star of Cover Girl 
and Gilda; she was married to Or- 
son Welles; she gave birth to their 
daughter, Rebecca, in 1944. But in 
1947 they divorced, and she rented 
a simple house in Brentwood dec- 
orated by Wilbur Menefee. 






MUSE! 
E DES ARTS DECORATIFS DE MONTREAL 





JEAN ROYERE 


French 1940s furniture “is very 
graceful, more like sculpture,” says 
dealer Bruce Newman. Lerr: A 
table from Royére’s Tour Eiffel line 
has a latticework-and-ball motif. 









FELICIANO 


GREGORY PECK 


RiGcut: “I never paid much atten- 
tion to house decoration,” said 
Peck. Shortly after completing 
Gentleman’s Agreement in 1947, he 
and his first wife moved into a Cliff 
May house in Los Angeles. 






Nancy McCLELLAND 


Far RiGut: The formal French and 
Colonial interiors that McClelland 
favored were often embellished 
with historic wallpapers from her 
own collection. She later turned to 
historic restoration, working on 
Blair House and Mount Vernon. 
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HENRY Moore 


Asove: “Architecture has horizon- 
tal and vertical lines, but nature is 
asymmetrical,” Moore said. “I’d 
prefer to have my sculpture shown 
in a natural setting than with the 
greatest architecture in the world.” 


MaTON AVERY 


Avery painted understated impres- 
sions of America’s coastline. “I try 
to construct a picture in which 
shapes, spaces, colors, form a set of 
unique relationships, independent 
of any subject matter,” he said. 
Ricut: Sea, Sand, Rocks, 1943. 
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EDWARD WORMLEY 


Lert: Although Wormley was an 
influential interior designer, he 
made his mark creating pieces for 
the Dunbar Furniture Company 
from 1931 to 1968, such as a 1948 
daybed with laminated wood strips. 
























“ELEANOR MCMILLEN BROWN ‘TAUGHT AMERICA 
THAT ELEGANCE CAN EXIST WITHOUT PRE TENSIONS 





COURTESY FIFTY-50. NEW YORK 


CHARLES EAMES 


ABOVE: “We have to throw all of our 
designs away. His designs are five 
years ahead of ours,” said George 
Nelson, then the head of Herman 
Miller, who saw Eames’s new chairs 
at an exhibit at MoMA in 1946. 


VISION ARCHIVE 






SID AVERY/MOTION PICTURE AND TELE 


HUMPHREY BOGART JANET GAYNOR 

AND LAUREN BACALL — AND ADRIAN watt 

“He doesn’t build barbecues or “He took me into a whole new ry ee f ¥ | 
stone walls and he has no recipe for —_ world, a world of art and fashion,” meal) |), |S if SV fi Fy -_ ai 
spaghetti,” Bacall said of her hus- the actress said of her husband. H 1} 1) Eisen : he mn 


band, “[but] we have fun witha capi- —_ Ricut: He filled their Bel-Air 
tal F.” Apove: The couple livedina house with Regency furniture, In- 
ranch house in Benedict Canyon. dian paintings and African artifacts. 


ALBERT FREY 


Asove: A pool that flowed into the 
living room was one element of in- 
dustrial designer Raymond Loewy’s 
Palm Springs house, designed in 
1947 by Frey, who spearheaded 
modernism’s move to the desert. 
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T. H. RossjoHn- 
GIBBINGS 


ela Chea erate 
CO Toa moa oohianecuoe lanier ts 
was completely pure, not the least 
bit elaborate,” said Anthony Hail. 
For a Bel-Air mansion, the British 
designer used his updated version 
OPP mcolta a hem akon iia 
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vale, 





POSTWAR AMERICAN CULTURE EMBRACES 
VITALITY AND COMFORTABLE INNOVATION 


he open road, cars 

with fins, rock 

and roll, suburban 

sprawl—and_ the 
power and glory of Abstract 
Expressionist painting. Mark 
Rothko and Jackson Pollock 
ultimately would mean more 
for the fifties than Levittown 
and chrome-bedecked Buicks, 
but then again, so would 
Elvis Presley. This was a de- 
cade that, like the twenties 
and thirties, was reinvent- 
ing popular culture at a pow- 
erful clip. Design could not 
possibly fail to take notice 
and express something of the 
new spirit. Part of what hap- 
pened is that the trends that 
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began in the forties contin- 
ued—more simplicity, more 
incursion of modernism in- 
to the mainstream, more col- 
or. But something else was 
also happening in design in 
the fifties, and it had to do 
with a sense of movement and 
sleekness, making its way not 
from high design down, but 
from popular taste up. The 
Palm Springs houses of Al- 
bert Frey are a good example, 
but the new suburban aes- 
thetic of sleek carports and 
picture windows looking onto 
bright blue swimming pools 
could be found all over the 
United States. And it came in 
a monumental scale, too, in 





the swooping curves of a ro- 
mantic modernist like Mor- 
ris Lapidus, whose Miami 
Beach hotels, such as the 
Fontainebleau and the Amer- 
icana, were first disdained as 
vulgar and later appreciated 
as epitomizing a certain spir- 
it of the fifties—make it new, 
make it full of movement, 
make it fun and dramatic in a 
way that Mies van der Rohe 
would never be. 

As the decade went on, de- 
sign seemed increasingly to 
break into two camps. Seri- 
ous, high-design modernism 
moved farther and farther 
into the center of American 

continued on page 468 


MARLON BRANDO 


Lert: The elusive star in 1955, re- 
laxing in his Los Angeles house. 
“He was deeply rebellious against 
the bourgeois spirit,” Elia Kazan 
once said of Brando, whose most 
prized possessions included a large 
painted tom-tom, a recorder and 

a copy of Lady Chatterley’s Lover: 


MICHAEL TAYLOR 


“When I first saw his work, I 
thought, Oh my god! I hope some- 
day I’ll be half as good,” Sally Sirkin 
Lewis says. “It was refreshing, and it 
didn’t follow tradition.” RicuT: Tay- 
lor’s first commission, in the mid- 
1950s, featured his hallmarks: light, 
unny rooms and overscale furniture. 
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NANcyY LANCASTER 


“T happen to have been fortunate 
enough to live in some lovely hous- 
es in America and England,” said 
Nancy Lancaster (right), who 
bought the decorating firm Colefax 
& Fowler. Far RiGuT: Lancaster’s 
famous yellow studio in London. 





HORST (REPRODUCED FROM ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST) 





“That yellow room is what first got me excited about decoration,” Marto 
Buatta says of the London studio (right) that designer John Fowler cre- 
ated for Nancy Lancaster, owner of Colefax & Fowler. Buatta is not alone 
in appreciating the influence of that remarkable pair. Their airy and 
imaginative interpretations of the country house style have become leg- 
endary, as has their sixteen-year collaboration. “They fought like an old mar- 
ried couple,” Buatta recalls. Yet Fowler's impeccable color sense and ingenious 
arrangements of English and French pieces, combined with Lancaster’s 
drive and affability, resulted in some extraordinary interiors. “During 
the war, for instance, they couldn’ t find many materials, so they would use 
mattress ticking for chairs,” Buatta says. “They could have had luxury 


but preferred a humble elegance. They liked to play down grandeur.” 
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JOHN FOWLER 


“He had enormous humor and gai- 
ety. We used to go on endless for- 
aging expeditions and come back to 
London with huge beds and sofas on 
top of the car,” Nancy Lancaster said 
of her collaborator, John Fowler 
(above). His brightly hued rooms re- 
vitalized the English country look. 


DERRY MOORE 











GEORGE NELSON 


“Fifty years later, Nelson’s work 
still defines what modern is,” de- 
signer Stephen Shadley says. BELOw: 
The Marshmallow sofa, designed 
with Irving Harper for George Nel- 
son Associates, used modular units 
in a playful and innovative way. 











SHULMAN 


JULIUS 








IRVING PENN 


Lerr: “I felt I was recording the 
essence of a complete woman,” said 
fashion photographer Irving Penn, 
who shot Regine in Balenciaga Suit, 
Paris, 1950 as part of a striking series 
for Vogue. His pictures have become 
highly sought after by collectors. 
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PAuL LASZLO 


Above: Laszl6’s own house, which 
he built and decorated, was a show- 
; case for contemporary design and 
= = : = modern conveniences. An expo- 
TOMMI PARZINGER 


nent of “California modern,” he 
RiGut: A circa 1950 lacquered cab- was influenced by the Europeans 


ommi Parzinger, with es a NS oes Much of his work v 
Asian-style mounts, combines clean 
lines with decorative hardware. 
“He was part of the Chinese modern 
trend, which became very popular,” 
says designer Harry Schnaper. 


s custom-de- 
signed for commercial projects. 


JOHN LEI 
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DERRY MOORE 


ROTHKO AND POLLOCK WOULD 
MEAN MORE FOR THE FIFTIES THAN 
CHROME-BEDECKED BUICKS. 


PreERO FORNASETTI 


Lert: The living room of Piero 
Fornasetti’s summer villa on Lake 
Como bears the prolific designer’s 
ionature touches. The metal arm- 
airs and sofa are painted to re- 
boo, and Neoclassical 
st imagery abounds. A 
‘ hangs above the chest. 


DYLAN THOMAS 


“A fresh beginning,” Dylan Thomas 
said of moving to the Boat House in 
the coastal village of Laugharne, in 
South Wales. Top: The poet in his 
garden. ABOVE: Thomas's writing 
“water and tree room 

on the cliff” —displays pictures of 
D. H. Lawrence and Walt Whitman 
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BRUNO DE HAMEL 





JEAN PROUVE 


“Jean Prouvé used new materials, 
like aluminum and plastic, and made 
an important connection between 
production and function,” Serge Ro- 
bin says of the French furniture 
designer and architect’s machine-in- 
spired works. Lerr: A 1953 bookcase. 
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MarILtyn MONROE JEAN COCTEAU 

Lert: “Almost any place would have ABOVE: Jean Cocteau’s library, like 
done for me, but I tried to make it the rest of his house in Milly-la- 
homey for Joe,” peripatetic screen Forét, was filled with art, memen- 
idol Marilyn Monroe said of the tos and found objects. Cocteau’s 
Doheny Drive apartment in Los adopted son, Edouard Dermit, in- 
Angeles where she began her ro- herited the property in 1963 and 
mance with Joe DiMaggio in 1952. kept it in its original condition. 


IsamMU NOGUCHI 


Ricut: Chrome rods support a cir- 

ca 1950 table by Isamu Noguchi, 
whose free-form aesthetic informed 

his furniture, artworks and paper- 
and-metal lamp designs. “He was 

a fine artist first,” notes Robert Z 
Bray. “I rediscover h*= year.” # 
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JACKSON POLLOCK 


Asove: Pollock, whose “action paint- 
ings” put American art on the map, 
in his East Hampton, Long Island, 
studio. “I can work from all four 
sides and literally be in the paint- 
ing,” he said of the large, unheated 
barn where he produced such mas- 
terpieces as Autumn Rhythm, 1950. 
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CiirF May 


BrELow: Mandalay, a residence May 
built for himself in Los Angeles in 
1953, typifies the architect’s pio- 
neering ranch style. “He reinterpret- 
ed early California rancho in a mod- 
ern way, like combining adobe with 
glass walls,” notes Craig Wright, 
“and he used wonderful textures.” 
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GEORGES GEOFFROY 


“It’s like seeing, for the very first 

time, what you think you’ve seen be- 
fore,” Jeffrey Bilhuber says of Jansen 
designer Georges Geoftroy’s modern 
take on historical revival. RiGHt: The 
library at Quinta Patino, in Portugal, 
is a replica of a 17th-century lac- 

quered and gilded university library. 





DERRY MOORE 











JUNE GLENN, JR 


PIERRE JAHAN 


MarIAN HALL 


Lert: Hall melded Parisian ele- 
gance with 18th-century salon- 
style seating in the living room of 
Mrs. George Angus Garrett’s 
Washington, D.C., residence. “The 
house was for beauty, but also for 
people,” Nancy Pierrepont recalls. 








OBERTO GILI 
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CARL SANDBURG 


BELOw Lert: Pulitzer Prize—win- 
ning poet and historian Carl Sand- 
burg at his spacious Connemara 
farm in North Carolina, where he 
lived for two decades. BELOW: Sand- 
burg’s downstairs study held part of 
his 10,000-volume book collection. 





PIERRE BALMAIN 


Lert: “As soon as the collection has 
been shown, I flee to my Mediter- 
ranean island,” said couturier Pierre 
Balmain, perched in an open stairway 
of his house on Elba. Many thought 
the futuristic residence at odds 
with his 18th-century aesthetic. 


aE PIE TIES, 
LIKE THE 
TWENTIES AND 
THIRTIES, WERE 
REINVENTING 
POPULAR 
CULTURE. 
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CHRISTIAN Dior 


Brow: Dior, whose revolutionary 
New Look defined the silhouette 
of the 1950s, spent many weekends 
at his converted 15th-century mill 
near Fontainebleau, where he 
would stroll in his garden and “lis- 
ten in peace to the bells of Milly.” 





JACQUES ADNET 


{ was always amazed at the precision 
ophistication in mixing materi- 
e metal, precious woods and 


| r, in Montoya says of 


Jac s streamlined and lux- 
urloUs p ABOVE: A circa 1953 
bar is wi ed in Hermés leather. 
THOMAS VIOLESWORTH 


MARK ROTHKO 


“A large picture is an immediate 
transaction; it takes you into it,” New 
York School painter Mark Rothko 
once said. RIGHT: Rothko’s #73, 
1952, with its glowing clouds of col- 
or, reflects the artist’s mature style 
and presaged color-field painting. 





“Nobody really did western furniture 
as such until he did,” Mimi London 
says of the eccentric Thomas 
Molesworth. “He glamorized it.” 
RiGcut: A den for a residence in 
Cody, Wyoming, features an Ari 
Déco -style radio built into the desk. 
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THKO FOUNDATION, INC 


ARK ROTI 
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ATHANIEL OWINGS 
ernment oe OM ahi) 
Cree oo stem ro 
ore,” Paul Goldberger said of the 
yood-and-glass A-frame structure 
hat Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 

\founding partner Nathaniel Owings 
uilt for himself and his wife in 1957. 
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JOHN LAUTNER § >. | 


“Lautner stands on his owf 
AreroceO eM Cce et 
Eto MNES Cae a 
Fisher. “He used dramatic forms, 
PPTe rece Roney Oc RCO Lo 
architects today.” Lautner’s 1963 
Sheats house in Beverly Hills was 
Neocron ro ooe Me aS ' a 
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i. 7 
A REVOLUTIONARY DECADE 
MARKED BY DRAMATIC 

FORMAL INVENTION AND A 


CELEBRATION OF COLOR 
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PHC 


he sixties changed the world 
—undoubtedly true in poli- 
tics and social mores, but a 
little less certain in architec- 
ture and interior design. At the begin- 
ning of the decade, the sixties could be 
described as the fifties, only more so, 
with every theme of the previous de- 
cade played out on a bigger canvas, with 
broader strokes and greater intensity. 
The work of John Lautner, perhaps 
the only true heir to the late, futuristic 
work of Frank Lloyd Wright, brought 
an extravagant, theatrical flair to Cali- 


KENNETH NOLAND 


Painter Kenneth Noland rose to 
prominence in the 1960s, creating “a 
new kind of abstraction based on the 
primacy of color and what one has 
called ‘what the eye can touch,’” art 
historian Karen Wilkin wrote. RIGHT 
AND Opposite: Back and Front, 1960. 
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COURTESY MEREDITH LONG & COMPANY, HOUSTON 











PETER GOWLAND 








Anais NIN 
ABOVE: Anais Nin at her Los Angeles 
residence, where she penned part of 
her famous Diary. RiGHT: The house 
was designed by Eric Lloyd Wright, 
who is Frank Lloyd Wright’s grand- 


son and the half brother of violist 
Rupert Pole, who lived with Nin. 


Henry FONDA 


Opposite: “Let’s take it,” Henry 
Fonda said when he and his wife, 
Shirlee, saw the hacienda-style house 
in Bel-Air, where they lived for 15 
years. They extensively remodeled 
the house and furnished it “from 
scratch” with decorator Peter Shore. 














NAKASHIMA AND TSCHOEGL 


fornia modernism, possessing not only 
sleekness but structural daring. John 
Portman began the trend of atrium ho- 
tels with his Hyatt Regency Hotel in At- 
lanta, while Philip Johnson’s classical 
period shifted into high gear with such 
projects as the New York State Theater, 
the Amon Carter Museum of Western 
Art in Fort Worth and the Sheldon 
Memorial Art Gallery in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. Eero Saarinen died suddenly at 
fifty-one, leaving behind two master- 
works of airport design, the TWA Ter- 
minal at John F. Kennedy International 
Airport in New York and the Dulles 
International Airport in Chantilly, Vir- 
ginia, as well as the CBS building in 
Manhattan, a black-granite tower that 
some thought was the best thing since 
Mies’s Seagram Building. Saarinen’s 
practice was inherited by Kevin Roche, 
who quickly produced the Ford Founda- 
tion Headquarters, a huge office palazzo 
with a public garden in its center that 
seemed to presage a new generation of 

buildings with caring public spaces. 
But it was not to be so simple, since 
the sixties also saw the triumph of the 
continued on page 468 





WILLIAM PAHLMANN 


“Pahlmann was a superstar,” Robert 
Bray says, “and had many novel 
ideas.” BELOw: The eclectic living 
room of Pahlmannia, the designer’s 
retreat in Westchester County, 
New York, shows his penchant for 
neo-Baroque and exotic pieces. 


ALEXANDRE GEORGES/GOTTSCHO-SCHLEISNER 








“William Pahlmann invented eclectic taste,” 
says Albert Hadley. “He got ideas from travel- 
ing to places like Peru and Italy, and of course 
he was very impressed with everything Baroque 
that was ever born.” Pahlmann’s bold taste and 
charm also made him a household name. In his 
early years, at the decorating and antiques de- 
partment of Lord & Taylor, the designer pio- 


neered the concept of model rooms, which became 








immensely popular. Pahlmann (1906-1987) 
went on to perfect his look—daring juxtaposi- 
tions-of Baroque elements, Scandinavian fur- 
miture and Moroccan carpets, and unexpected 
colors such as red orange, olive green and pale 
blue. “He would do furniture on wheels and 
over-the-top extravaganzas like the Prince 
Matchabelli showroom,” Hadley recalls. “He 
was very imaginative and had great flair.” 





MICHAEL GREER 








Lerr: Carefully selected examples of 
18th-century furniture fill the living 
room of Michael Greer’s New York 
apartment, which also included Di- 
rectoire and Empire pieces. “He was 
a decorator’s decorator, with a specif- 
ic point of view,” Albert Hadley says. 
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CHARLES 5. WHITE 


/ CratiG ELLWoop 
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“Mies taught me how to fill inte- 
rior space,” California architect 
Craig Ellwood once said. ABOVE: A 
steel-frame residence he designed 
in 1961 was raised on supports so 


the grass would not obstruct the 


| strong lines of the house. 
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ROBERT MOTHERWELL 


Robert Motherwell began his ca- 
reer at Peggy Guggenheim’s leg- 
endary Art of This Century Gallery, 
and by the 1960s he had already 
been the subject of many retrospec- 
tives. BELow: A 1967 untitled oil 
displays his strong graphic sense. 





COURTESY ANDRE EMMERICH GALLERY, NEW YORK 





Morris Louis 


Asove: Capella, 1962, with its vibrat- 
ing color harmonies and vertical 
format, was one of the last paint- 
ings Morris Louis made before his 
death that year. A leading color-field 
painter, he used a technique invols 
ing staining the canvas with pigment 
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VERNER PANTON 


Brow: The Panton chair, designed 
in 1960 by Verner Panton, was the 
first single-form injection-molded 
plastic chair. “It was playful and 

not precious,” says Thad Hayes. 
“Well-designed, affordable pieces 
are what the sixties was about.” 
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ELLSWORTH KELLY RICHARD MEIER . 
Flat areas of brilliant color and Asove: “Richard didn’t know how I 
hard-edged shapes characterize was upholstering the furniture until 
P : Ellsworth Kelly’s brand of post- he walked into the house,” designer 
a : . % . ~ . ° . 
J painterly abstraction, ABoveE: In Renny Saltzman said of the resi- j 
% : Study for Red Green Blue, 1964, dence Meier built for him in 1969. } 
i J brushstrokes, typically absent from “Thad to pick him up off the floor.” 
yj his finished works, are visible. Saltzman eventually redecorated. | 
, Y ; 
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WARNER BROS. ARCHIVES, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CAI 


RICHARD HIMMEL 


Opposite: A Chicago house de- 
signed by Richard Himmel in the late 
1960s features polyurethane floors 
and furnishings in Plexiglas, vinyl 
and chrome. The light palette sets 
off a collection of Oriental cinna- 
bar and a painting by Frank Stella. 


CrEciL BEATON 


Photographer, author and set and 
costume designer Cecil Beaton 
(below) also took turns decorating. 
RiGutT: Beaton’s Reddish House, 
his 1662 residence in Sussex, En- 
gland, features aubergine walls as 
a backdrop for French antiques. 


The new Getty Center in Los Angeles may 
be Richard Meier’s most noted achievement, 
but it was in his seminal 1960s residences 
that the architect developed his neomod- 
ernist vocabulary. “It was courageous,” says 
Meier. “The 1969 Saltzman house [above] 


CECIL BEATON/COURTESY SOTHEBY'S, LONDON 





was surrounded by potato fields, and when 
it was completed, they were inundated with 
tourists.” Meier’s curves and planes, solids 
and voids, typically clad in white to best ex- 
press “the difference between the man-made 
and the natural,” are simultaneously sim- 





ple and complex. “I don’t paint clouds and 
angels on my ceilings. But there ts a quality 
of Baroque space that is very dear to me, of 
Baroque light and structure,” Meter once 
noted. “I think of my designs as touching the 
past, but inventing something different.” 








COURTESY MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD., LONDON 


FRANCIS BACON 


ABOVE: While Pop art reigned in 
America, Francis Bacon was redefin- 
ing portraiture in England. In Three 
Studies for Portrait of Lucian Freud, 
1965, Bacon said, he would “distort 
[his subject] but... bring it back to 
a recording of the appearance.” 


JAMES AMSTER 


Ricut: “I have found myself in the 
nineteenth century and have never 
regretted it,” said designer James 
Amster, who restored an 1800s 
town-house-and-courtyard complex 
in Manhattan dubbed Amster Yard. 
It was designated a landmark in 1966. 





© ROBERT RAUSCHENBERG/LICENSED BY VAGA, NEW YORK/ 


ROBERT 
RAUSCHENBERG 


Axove: Robert Rauschenberg’s Ma- 
gician I, 1961, includes a tire as well 
as bits of wire and fabric that extend 
beyond the canvas. Rauschenberg 
broke with Abstract Expressionism 
to create works that, in his words, 
“act in the gap between” art and life. 
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HENRY S. FULLERTON 





ARTHUR ELROD 


Ricut: In his Palm Springs house, 

built by John Lautner in 1968, Elrod 
arranged the ribbon chairs, covered 
in stretch fabric, and curved sofas— 





all of which he designed—to maxi- 
mize the views. “We gave many New 
Year’s parties there,” says Harold 
Broderick, who was Elrod’s partner. 





“No right angles, no paint or plaster, no handles or knobs, no sep- 
aration between interior and exterior” is how one of John Laut- 
ner’s clients described the architect’s work. Historian Esther 
McCoy has called Lautner (1911-1994) “a lyrical technologist 
with a style spanning Frank Lloyd Wright and the year 2000.” 
His varied projects included a residence for Bob Hope, which was 
to have a swooping roof covering 25,000 square feet; Chemo- 
sphere, a round house perched on a single column; and a res- 
idence for Arthur Elrod (right). But Lautner’s work wasn’t 
simply oddball. “He had a clarity in expressing structure and 
a love of the sensual quality of materials that distinguished 
him from the European modern tradition,” Frederick Fisher 
says. “Los Angeles was a great backdrop for such highly individ- 
ual expression.” As Lautner simply put it, “My hope is to cre- 
ate beautiful things for human beings to feast their eyes on.” 
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BrLLty ROSE 


Lert: “I went to dinner at Billy’s, 
and there was this peanut-size man 
in this enormous house,” Aileen 
Mehle says of the 93rd Street man- 
sion of Broadway impresario Billy 
Rose, which Melanie Kahane sump- 
tuously decorated as a setting for 
his art and his elaborate parties. 


BALENCIAGA 


“Balenciaga alone is a couturier in 
the truest sense of the word,” said 
Coco Chanel. Ricut: The very pri- 
vate Cristobal Balenciaga was pho- 
tographed by Cecil Beaton at La 
Reynerie. His house and unfussy 
but costly garments shared the 
sober aesthetic of his native Spain. 


CECIL BEATON/COURTESY SOTHEBY'S, LONDON 





NIXON’sS WESTERN 
WHITE HOUSE 


Ricut: President and Mrs. Richard 
M. Nixon, native Californians, 
lived in the rambling 1920s Span- 
ish-style residence in San Clemente 
when not in Washington. BELOw: 
A red Oriental chest in the presi- 
dent’s bedroom is one of many 
Asian pieces the couple collected. 


SZANIK 


GEORGE 








PASCAL HINOUS 
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MADELEINE CASTAING 


“I have to know the people, and I 
have to like them,” the French an- 
tiquarian and designer Madeleine 


Castaing said of her clients. ABOVE: 


Castaing in her signature wig, which 
was held on by a chin strap. Top: 
The salon of her Paris apartment. 





“Madeleine Castaing [1894-1992] was not 
a decorator; she was a magician,” Facques 
Grange says of the French designer and anti- 
quarian. “She reinterpreted English and Rus- 
sian pieces from the nineteenth century, giving 
light and happiness to classic European manors, 
which had been dark and dreary.” Castaing’s 
shop broke new ground with a series of vi- 
gnettes in which her idiosyncratic ideas could 
unfold: clear blue and cool green color schemes, 
delicately patterned carpets of her own design, 
lampshades with bold proportions, and the in- 
troduction of Russian and Biedermeier pieces. 
(Never mind that one never knew what was 
for sale or how much it would cost.) Her love of 
Proust and her friendships with artists such as 
Soutine and Cocteau influenced her tastes. She 
was also not afraid of imperfections, like a fad- 
ed dustcover or a frayed carpet. “A mélange of 
styles,” she once said, “plunges a place mto life.” 
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ANDY WARHOL 


Warhol’s appropriation and serial- 
ization of commonplace objects 
placed him in the forefront of Pop 
art—and in the center of New York’s 
social scene in the sixties. ABOVE: 
Flowers, 1964, features high-con- 
trast colors and stylized imagery. 





@ [ Luts BARRAGAN 
“Any work of architecture which ly colored walls, a highly individual 





does not express serenity is a mis- use of open courtyards and flowing 
take,” said the Mexican modernist water highlight a 1968 equestrian 
architect. BELOw: Sculptural, bold- —_ estate near Mexico City. 
































“T believe in an ‘emotional archi- 
tecture.’ It is very important for 
humankind that architecture 
should move by its beauty.” That 
belief led Mexico’s modern archi- 
tect Luis Barragan (1902-1988) 
to incorporate colored and textur- 
al planes, landscaped voids, light, 
shadow, water and cobblestones 
into his striking designs. He es- 
pecially embraced color, which 
he employed for “the sheer plea- 
sure of using and enjoying it.” 
Profoundly influenced by the 
legendary gardens at the Al- 
hambra in Spain, he fixed his eye 
on the landscape and the interac- 
tion between a structure and its 
gardens. His use of courtyards 
and walls to protect and shelter 
have led to comparisons to set de- 
signs. “Why not?” said Barragan. 
“Scenery for the theater of life.” 
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SOPHIA LOREN STEPHANE BOUDIN 

“Sex appeal is fifty percent what Jansen’s Stéphane Boudin, who 
you've got and fifty percent what created interiors for the White 
people think you've got,” Sophia House with Jacqueline Kennedy 
Loren once said. ABove: The Ital- and for the duchess of Windsor, was 
ian star in the early 1960s in her noted for splendid and formal rooms. 
Rome apartment, which overlooked — RiGut: His grand French style en- 
Michelangelo’s Campidoglio. riches a Manhattan apartment. 
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| INTHE SIXTIES, THE SOCIAL 
| RESPONSIBILITY OF ARCHITECTS 
| BECAME A RALLYING POINT. 


PIERRE DELBEE 


Betow: The library in Bartolomé 
March’s Madrid palacete, which 
held 40,000 books and manuscripts, 
was designed in mahogany and gilt 


by Jansen’s Pierre Delbée. “The 
proportions were difficult because 
it’s very narrow,” says Duarte Pinto 
Coelho. “But it’s a masterpiece.” 
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JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


Te 





INTERIOR DESIGN MOVES TO THE FORE AS 
POSTMODERNISM TRANSFORMS ARCHITECTURE 


n the early seventies the 
nation was still reeling 
from the sixties—and no 
one could call the age 
of Richard Nixon an age 
of high design. But as the 
forces let loose in the sixties 


began to disperse, a lot of 


quiet design quality revealed 
itself. It was particularly no- 
table in interiors, where such 
figures as Mario Buatta, Mark 


Hampton and the firm of 


Bray-Schaible moved to the 
fore, their influence increas- 
ing steadily through this 
decade to equal that of Sistet 
Parish, Betty Sherrill and 


Michael ‘Taylor, all of whom 
remained active. 

In architecture, the key 
figure was Louis Kahn— 
hardly a new name, but one 
whose influence grew to the 
point where, at his sudden 
death in 1974, he was the na- 
tion’s most deeply admired 
architect, in a sense its aes- 
thetic conscience. Kahn’s 
Kimbell Art Museum in Fort 
Worth, opened in 1972, was 
at once serene, lush and qui- 
etly monumental; it joined 
with his Salk Institute in La 


Jolla, which had been fin- 


ished in the late sixties, and 





Bray-SCHAIBLE 

“We were very high tech at first,” 
Michael Schaible recalls of his and 
Robert Bray’s designs. “We still 
focus on clean, architectural space, 
but we’ve gone past a strict minimal- 
ism; we appreciate fine antiques.” 
A steel bookcase acts as a divider 
in Schaible’s living/dining room. 


the Yale Center for British 
Art, which was finished 
posthumously in 1977, to cre 
ate a trio of works whose 
power would resonate through 
the rest of the century. 

The seventies was the 


continued on page 468 
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MUICHAEL TAYLOR 


Ricut: Natural objects and materi- 
als and antiques blended seamless- 
ly in the interiors of the innovative 
California designer. He set a 17th- 
century Spanish bed on a Yosemite- 
slate floor in the master bedroom 
of his San Francisco house. 



























“In addition to simple white back- 
grounds, correct light-exposures and 
the selection of a first-value color, I 
have another device that has become 
almost a trademark of my decorating,” 
Michael Taylor (1927-1986) once ex- 
plained. “Whenever possible I intro- 
duce growing things into my rooms. 
Plants have a way of preventing a 
room from appearing overdecorated.” 

Sophistication and rusticity com- 
bined in the work of the widely imitat- 
ed California interior designer, who 
was influenced by Syrie Maugham and 
1930s glamour. “He personified a 
westerners point of view,” says design- 
er Mimi London. “One of his greatest 
impacts was that he changed every- 
body’s sense of scale. Everything was 
big and bigger. He brought scale and 
texture to his designs instead of pat- 
tern; he felt that pattern got in his 





ELL MAGMASTERS. 





RUSS! 


VAL ARNOLD 


Asove: “Timeless is how I’d charac- 


BRUCE GREGGA 


“Although my work evolves, the 


terize my interiors—good uphol- 
stery with traditional objects and 
art,” said the designer. He arranged 
velvet-covered furniture in the liv- 
ing room of his California house. 





classic, solid basics remain and will 
not date,” says the designer. “Trends 
fail.” BELOw: For a Chicago living 
room, he hung Mannerist prints 
between undraped windows. 









way. It was amazing: When you walked 
through one of his rooms, it forced you 
to relax and be nonchalant.” 





RUSSELL MACMASTERS 
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PASCAL HIN 


Yves SAINT LAURENT 


Top: “It reflected exactly his style 
and his taste for mixing the severe 
and the magical,” Jacques Grange 
says of the Paris living room that 
fashion designer Yves Saint Lau- 
rent (above) decorated for himself. 


The enamel panel is by Jean Dunand. 
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SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS 


RiGut: “I was doing soft contempo- 
rary for clients then,” says the de- 
signer, “and they never would have 
let me go as wild as I did in my own 
Beverly Hills house. I still get com- 
ments about the murals of cranes 
painted on gold-leafed tea paper.” 








nal 





‘THOMAS BriITT 


ABove: “The way I designed an 
environment completely appro- 
priate for the clients’ collections 
and the site is the way I still 
approach my work,” Britt says of 
a Park Avenue apartment. “The 
room stands the test of time.” 








CARLETON VARNEY 


BELow: “It looks out to the trees, 
so the green wall and the bo- 
tanical-print fabric are still just 
right for the space,” the interior 
designer, who is the president of 
Dorothy Draper & Company, 
says of a Wisconsin living room. 








a Mark HAMPTON 
Whether it was the White House, tT Aa 
on pens Lol ee “He used his keen mind to bring an 

Blair House or a private house, edge to his dascic andianMneree 


Mark Hampton (1940-1998), ally beautiful rooms,” Albert Hadley 
the influential American inte- says of the celebrated American 

] designer (below). RicuT: Floral 
chintz and lacquered walls contrast 
in a Manhattan drawing room. 


rior designer who worked with 
David Hicks, Sister Parish and 
McMillen Inc. before starting 
his own firm in 1976, was a 
hands-on decorator who excelled 
in a detailed but relaxed tradi- 
tionalism. While he admired 
and used elements from the An- 
glo-American style, Hampton 
also drew inspiration from the 
early nineteenth century, from 
Regency to William IV and ear- 
ly Victorian, because that period 
had “a warm, livable aspect.” 
Yet no one style was his signa- 
ture. “I have absolutely no in- 
terest in a trademark style,” he 
once explained. “I just set out to 
be a decorator, to do a good job 
| and have fun.” 











FELICIANO 








DERRY MOORE 


Davip Hicks 


The English designer, who did 
houses for such luminaries as Jac- 
queline Kennedy Onassis, de- 
scribed himself as an “editor of 
taste.” ABove: He placed a geomet- 
ric carpet in the rotunda dining 
room in Ireland’s Barons Court. 





FELICIANO/COURTESY MARK HAMPTON INC 
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Davip MLINARIC 


“We are far better informed about 
historic interiors now and more 
practiced,” notes the designer. 
Lert: A 17th-century fireplace 
commands the boudoir of 
Rathbeale Hall, near Dublin. 


CANDICE BERGEN 


BeLow: “In a way this is my first 
grown-up apartment,” the actress 
said in 1979 of her Manhattan 
duplex. “I’ve lived on my own since 
I was nineteen, but this is the first 
time I’ve really put away my toys.” 


DERRY MOORE 
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ALBERT HADLEY 


Lert: “I’ve always loved antiques 
in an up-to-date setting,” says 
Hadley, principal in the Parish-Had- 
ley firm. “My designs are tradi- 
tional, yet they speak to the present 
moment.” Mirrored cornices 
frame his Manhattan living room. 


JACQUES GRANGE 


“T reinterpret the past, I don’t re- 
constitute it,” said the designer. 
“My modern way is quiet, pure and 
styleless.” BELOW: Louis Majorelle 
armchairs heighten the old-Mont- 
martre atmosphere of a living 
room in an 1880s Paris apartment. 
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CLAES OLDENBURG 


AsBove: Clothespin, erected in 
Philadelphia in 1976, was the Pop 
artist’s first site-oriented sculp- 
ture. He feels that behind his works 
“must be an idea that wears well— 
so simple, so general, that it can 
be seen over and over again.” 


DUARTE PINTO 
CoOEHLO 


“T really began my career when I 
arrived in Spain,” said the design- 
er. “In P: I simply watched and 
learned.” RiGut: A 17th-century 
organ presides over the music 
room in his apartment in the 
Pinohermosa Palace in Madrid. 
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WHITE 


CHARLES S. 


‘TONY DUQUETTE 


“Magic. A visual surprise, a deco- 
ration not seen in Los Angeles, was 
what I wanted,” artist, interior 
designer and Elsie de Wolfe pro- 
tégé Tony Duquette says of his 
treasure-filled residence and studio. 
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RICHARD EsTEsS 


“T think of myself as a realist 
painter, not much different from 
Canaletto,” says Estes. “I paint 
my world; I put down what I see 
around me. I try not to invent 
things.” Far Lert: Sav-On-Drugs, 
1973-74, is a gouache on paper. 


1 PARR 


Lert: Interior designer Tom P 
of Colefax & Fowler, took gre: 

pains to provide a “not-too-ney 
English country house atmosp! 
for an 1863 residence in the he 

of London. An 18th-century fi 

place warms the drawing 1 





E. Fay JONES 


“T wanted [it] to have a natural qual- 
ity—like something you come 
upon, instead of something you 
make,” architect E. Fay Jones, who 
studied with Frank Lloyd Wright, 
said of a 1974 Arkansas house. 
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energize a Manhattan bedroom. 
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PAUL RUDOLPH 


ABOVE: “I saw the space as an 
all-embracing form,” said the ar- 
chitect. Platforms and walled 
enclosures create levels of interest 
in the living and dining areas of a 


New Rochelle, New York, loft. 


HUBERT DE GIVENCHY 


“If I had not devoted my life to be- 
ing a couturier,” said de Givenchy 
(above), “I’m quite certain I might 
have chosen architecture or interior 
design.” RiGut: Charles Sévigny 
simplified his Paris apartment. 
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FRANCOIS CATROUX SISTER PARISH 


“J like to mix antiques in a rather “She was a romantic,” Albert Hadley 
modern architectural setting,” said says of Mrs. Henry Parish II, known 
designer Francois Catroux. “I love as Sister, who established the Parish- 
a mélange.” BELOw: A stainless- Hadley firm. Ricut: A Massachu- 
steel fireplace dominates his setts dining room testifies to her 
Asian-inspired Paris living room. “civilized way of creating comfort.” 


LOUIS REENS 


BrLtty BALDWIN 


“One could say that I almost started 
the vogue for a clear, Matisse-like 
decorating palette,” designer Billy 
Baldwin (right), who started his 
career in the 1930s, once said. BE- 
LOW: Pattern and color coalesce in 
Bonnie Wintersteen’s living room. 
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JOHN COTTRELL 


Apgove: “If I had to do this room over 
right now, I’d do it exactly as I did it 
back then,” says the California de- 
signer, known for his enormous, 
comfortable furnishings. “The 
document print I used in this 
Beverly Hills house is a classic.” 


KALEF ALATON 


“We brought a lot of European 
ideas to Los Angeles interiors; we 
completely changed some of our 
clients’ lifestyles,” says Alaton’s 
design partner, Janet Polizzi. RiGHT: 
A 19th-century Persian rug softens 
a polished Beverly Hills living room. 
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JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


"TRUMAN CAPOTE 


“T call it ‘run-down comfort, 
thor Truman Capote (above) ead: 
of his house on Long Island near 
Sagaponack, a town he once referred 
to as “Kansas with a sea breeze.” 
Lert: Books and memorabilia fill 
the double-height living room. 


a” 


ARTHUR ERICKSON 


BELow: “It was the first time I’d 
used concrete for a house,” the 
Canadian architect says of the multi- 
level residence he designed near 
Vancouver. “The clients hated 
wood. I bring a sense of effortless- 
ness and quiet to everything I do.” 





YZ’ JASPER JOHNS 


“Tl 
oh “He has an unbelievable intellect,” 


Robert Bray says of American 
painter and sculptor Jasper Johns. 
“He once told me that in his art he 
only concentrates on the problems; 


— 
= 
2 (— : ‘i IM | at is i or he leaves ¢ » 
VENTURI AND RAUCH “ \ , ; what is in order he leaves alone. 
s pelt \ j Lert: Scent, a print, dates to 1976. 


Brow: “It was an ivory tower fora 
bachelor,” postmodern architect fh 
Robert Venturi says of a Westchester i A aS 


County, New York, house he built 5 NF; 2 VE he ‘ 
in 1974. “The qualities of shelter, = \Y Ni ofS 
tower and context worked for our fh IN IK he aw “VU YN . 


projects then, and they still do.” 





| Gar AULENTI 


RiGcut: “I’ve been careful to use 
only the materials and methods of 
the farmhouses in the region,” 

| Italian architect Gae Aulenti said 

) of the villa she designed near 
Parma. Later projects included 

| the Musée d’Orsay in Paris. 
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ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


BETTY SHERRILL 


Asove: “Charm and restraint h 
been our hallmarks,” says ‘ 
president of McMillen In 


DERRY MOORE 


GEOFFREY BENNISON 


BELow: English designer Geoffrey 
Bennison, who gracefully combined 
past and present, hung a Francis 
Bacon oil against a black-lacquered 
wall in the library of Sir George 
Weidenfeld’s London apartment. 
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SERGE ROYAUX 


“TI define myself as a creator of 
frames for life,” said the French de- 
signer. “My interiors are a bit aus- 
tere but comfortable.” ABOVE: 
Emile-Jacques Ruhimann furniture 
is arranged in the smaller living room 
of the Bettencourt villa in Neuilly. 


HENRI SAMUEL 


RiGut: One of the most distin- 
guished designers in Europe, Hen- 
ri Samuel had eclectic tastes that 
ran from the best period antiques 
to contemporary objects. He set a 
Balthus painting over an Empire 
fireplace in his Paris living room. 
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_ Jay SPECTRE 


1 WN “Jay was innovative; he introduced 

: -» Giacometti furniture into American 

/ interiors,” says his former partner, 
Meri oa rerio Meme ee ae 

way with luxurious fabrics.” Louise” 
_ Neyelson executed a wall piece for. 

_ Spectre’s Long Island living room, 
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ay “eighties” and people think 

extravagance—the prosperity of 

the Reagan era, translated in- 

to lavish design. This time the 
cliché is close to the truth. The eighties 
were marked less by innovation than by 
indulgence, by elaborate works of archi- 
tecture and design that were character- 
ized by lushness, beauty and a certain 
degree of conservatism. The pendulum 
of design had swung a very long way 
from the political and social upheavals 
of the sixties. Ornate work by Denning 
& Fourcade, David Easton and Peter 
Marino set the tone. Instead of the pub- 
lic realm, private places were celebrated. 


Davip EASTON 


Lerr: “It’s classical, and there’s lit- 
tle that I would change,” he says 
of a cclient’s Southampton, New 
York, living room. “It unfolds in a 
planned way that allows the furni- 
ture to act as sculpture but at the 
same time offer physical comfort.” 


Many of the nation’s most gifted ar- 
chitects, from historicists like Robert 
A. M. Stern to modernists like Charles 
Gwathmey, devoted most of their atten- 
tion to elaborate private residences, ei- 
ther because they wanted to or because 
those were the commissions that came 
most often to them. 

A love of traditional form seemed to 
tie together most design work of the 
decade—after all, even the Internation- 
al Style modernism of Gwathmey, 
Richard Meier and others was, by the 
eighties, a type of traditional architec- 
ture. But this urge to return to older 

continued on page 470 


RUDOLF NUREYEV 


“First comes the dance, then comes 
myself,” he said. ABOVE: Emilio 
Carcano designed Nureyev’s Paris 
apartment ina concoction of cor- 
dovan leather and Genoese velvet, 
“to correspond perfectly to the ri 
imagination of Mr. Nurey ev.” 












EMANUEL UNGARO 


“I decided a long time ago to real- 
ize my dreams through fashion,” 
said Ungaro. ABove: The designer 
in his Paris studio, “where every- 
thing happens.” “My colleagues 
always tease me when I plunge 

my nose into fabric. I caress it, 
smell it, listen to it.” 


GWATHMEY SIEGEL 


Opposite: Francois de Menil’s es- 
tate in East Hampton “became a 
milestone in our careers, a bridge 
between our earlier and later 
work,” Charles Gwathmey says. 
“We tried out ideas of collage and 
layering. It’s still a strong house.” 
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RON MANN 


Lert: “I’m interested in the inte- 
gration of elements and a mini- 
mum of art,” the designer said of a 
house he designed in Santa Ynez, 
California. “I try to make a sculp- 
ture out of all my houses, so the 
environment becomes the art 











THE WHITE HOUSE 


“We did so much that wasn’t seen,” _ old that if something broke, the 


Nancy Reagan says of the White part had to be made. The second 
House renovation she and Ted floor was so dark and dreary, it was 
Graber undertook. “Pipes were so an easy decision to make it yellow. 





Looking back at the renovation she oversaw while her hus- 
band served two terms as president, Nancy Reagan says, “Ted 
Graber and I had fun. We both felt very strongly that the 
White House should be the best there is. My husband would 
laugh because I'd be up in the middle of the night thinking 
about what should be moved and he'd say,‘Honey, come back 
to bed.’ One evening we were in the residential area and one 
of the butlers looked down the hall and said, ‘This is the way 
the White House should look.’ That was my Oscar.” 
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ARNOLD SCAASI 


Ricur: “I have to work where I 
live. I don’t know why; it’s just the 
way I am,” said the designer, stand- 
ing in his Manhattan apartment. “I 
have never had a decorator. Natu- 
rally I think I have a good design 


eye and don’t need one.” 


JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


RENNY SALTZMAN BA | ae NaTALIA MAKAROVA 


BELow: “Everyone was into chintz “T could not live without antiques. I 
and combining periods then,” says A ‘ : % tried it once,” said the Russian pri- 
Saltzman. “The times called for ex- : 5 x ae ma ballerina (above, in her New 
travagance and elaborate table set- ee Se oS York apartment). “What I really cre- 
tings. My clients loved to entertain, Pe a E- : ated is an atmosphere. I just like 
and they wanted a festive dining beautiful things—especially when 
room and a sedate living room.” they carry feelings of the past.” 
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SAMUEL BOTERO 


“Tt was a mix of fantasies of cul- 
tures old and new,” Botero says of 
his former New York apartment. 
“The primitive objects I collected 
needed a jungle to house them. We 
need that feeling of humor and es- 
cape as we enter the millennium.” 


ANTOINE PREDOCK 


“The enigmatic quality of the 
desert is crucial to the spirit of my 
work,” he said. “The lessons I’ve 
learned here about responding to 
a place can be implemented any- 
where.” BELOw: A house he de- 
signed in Tesuque, New Mexico. 


BROOKE ASTOR 


“If I didn’t have the foundation, I 
would not be the happy person I am 
today,” said Brooke Astor (below, 
at her Westchester County house), 
who spent the decade dispersing 
grants from the Vincent Astor 
Foundation to Manhattan charities. 
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PETER MARINO 


AsBovE: “Everything I love is in this 
room,” Marino says of a client’s 
dining room in New York. “The 
Wiener Werkstiatte light fixtures 
are from my favorite period. 
Things made in Vienna in 1905 still 
look modern, and I’m still mixing 
contemporary art with antiques.” 


ALAIN DEMACHY 


Lert: For Baron and Baroness 
Edmond de Rothschild’s winery 
Chateau Clarke, he placed Boulle 
furniture in what had been a wine 
shed. “You entered a humble house 
to find the lavish Rothschild interi- 
or,” he says. “I like that contrast.” 


MARIANNE HAAS 
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RALPH LAUREN 


Ricut: “I didn’t want to put any 
idea of glamour...ahead of the 
simple, almost primitive desire to 
have clean open space...room to 
take stock of ourselves,” said Ralph 
Lauren (above, with his wife, Ricky) 
of his New York apartment, which 
was designed by Angelo Donghia. 


STANLEY TIGERMAN 


BELOw: “Its obsessive symmetry 
gave it a memorable quality and 
strength,” Tigerman notes of a 
Chicago house. “But it was playful 
symmetry—the cross axial looks 
like piglets suckling at their mother’s 
teat, which gives it a certain irony.” 


JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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NORMAN MCGRATH 


PHILIP JOHNSON 


Asove: The architect often makes 
changes to his property in New Ca- 
naan, Connecticut, which includes 
the Lincoln Kirstein tower, added 
in 1985. “It now tones in with the 
woods, so I’m painting it a pale ice 
green to make it more prominent.” 














“A diary of an eccentric architect,” Philip Johnson wrote of his own 
“place” in New Canaan, Connecticut. He purchased five acres in 1946 and 
built the Glass House on a hill in 1949. He has since increased the prop- 
erty to 40 acres and gradually “made a landscape punctuated by little 
buildings.” He added a Guest House in 1953. A Pavilion folly appeared 
in 1962, followed by the 1965 Painting Gallery, the 1970 Sculpture 
Gallery, a white stucco studio in 1980 and, in 1984, a “15-foot by 15- 
foot construction of galvanized chain-link fencing in honor of m) friend 
Frank Gehry.” A tower (above), “in actuality a very steep and precari- 
’ dedicated to Lincoln Kirstein was completed in 1985. “In 

‘k I strive for nostalgia, precariousness, sexual yearning.” 


STEVEN SPIELBERG 


“This was his transitional phase 
PESO oe a ony 
Arts and Crafts,” designer Frank 
ener CROMER NTE ccs 
Pacific Palisades, California, house. 
“Tt fit in with the simple, honest 
craftsmanship he wanted.” 
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DERRY MOORE 


KING AND QUEEN 
OF SWEDEN 


BELow: Stockholm Palace, where 
Carl XVI Gustaf and Queen Silvia 
reside, is a progression of Baroque, 
Rococo and Gustavian Neoclassical 
styles added since it was built in 
the early 18th century. 


Bossy SHORT 


“T was a provincial,” said Short. “I 
came to New York from Illinois 
with no money and no college edu- 
cation.” BELow: The entertainer, 
who has performed at the Café 
Carlyle since 1968, with his Dalma- 
tion, Chili, on Sylvan Terrace. 


HARRY BENSON 


JOHN STEFANIDIS 


“Even the rain seems exotic when 
you’ve grown up at the foot of the 
Pyramids,” said the designer, who 
was born in Alexandria and educat- 
ed at Oxford. BELow: His house in 
London was built on the site of Sir 
Thomas More’s farmhouse. 














COURTESY LEO CASTELLI GALLERY, NEW YORK 








Moore RUBLE YUDELL 


Ricut: “The Singapore house was 
one of our earliest foreign proj- 
ects,” says architect Buzz Yudell. 
“Tt made us address issues about 
connecting to a place environmen- 
tally and culturally.” 


VARA AED at 


EDWARD RUSCHA 


Asove: “I did the 1983 painting 
Travel Agency at a time when I was 
staying put and not traveling,” says 
the artist, who arrived in Los An- 
geles from Oklahoma in 1956. “I 
had a fantasy notion that maybe the 
entire city was doing the same.” 
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PATINO/WOLF 


BELOw: “We wanted the space to 

make you think, not just react,” Vi- 
cente Wolf said of a New York apart- 
ment he designed with former part- 
ner Bob Patino. “Within the simple 
environment are items that serve as 
exclamation points,” said Patino. 





JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 






























FRANK GEHRY 


“T try to realize my clients’ fan- 
tasies—to create an architectural 
form specifically for them,” said 
Gehry (left). BELow: At the Schna- 
bel residence in Los Angeles, a 
sculptural skylight rises above the 
master bedroom pavilion. 





“I remember walking into his own house about twenty years 
ago and thinking he had great promise,” Philip Johnson says of 
Frank Gehry, “but I would never have dreamt that he would 
one day produce the Guggenheim Museum in Bilbao. If you 
haven't seen it, beg, borrow or steal the money to go.” Gehry 
(left), who is this year’s recipient of the AIA’s Gold Medal, is 
working on numerous international projects. “His buildings are 
powerful essays in primal geometric form and industrial ma- 
terials,” wrote Paul Goldberger in The New York Times in 
1989. “From an aesthetic standpoint they are among the most 
profound and brilliant works of architecture of our time.” 




















OSE TARLOW 


Opposite: “I stayed here for two 
ears during a transition in my life 
nd while my house was being 
uilt,” Tarlow says of her Los An- 
beles apartment. “The bedroom 
as very little in it. I wanted as few 
esponsibilities as possible.” 


MARY E. NICHOLS: 


JOHN CONNALLY 


ABOVE: “We come here to forget 
the rest of the world,” Connally 
said of his 7,500-acre Picosa Ranch, 
near San Antonio. In his office, the 
Texas governor sits amid memen- 
tos of a long career in public office. 





JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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GIORGIO ARMANI 


“A house where I spend my leisure 
time must inspire serenity,” Ar- 
mani (left) said of his Tuscan farm- 
house. BELow: He designed some 
of the living room’s furnishings. “It 
would be difficult for me to accept 
a house without changing it.” 





MALCOLM FORBES 


“My father was always looking for 
unique places off the beaten path to 
live,” says Christopher Forbes. 
“That's why he never wanted a big 
house in Palm Beach when he 
could have an entire island in Fiji.” 
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LUCIAN FREUD 


Top: “I want my portraits to be not 
like the people but to be the peo- 
ple,” said the English artist. “I 
work from people who interest 
me—people whom I love and about 
whom I think.” His painting Man 
in a Chair dates to 1983-85. 
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CLAUDE MONTANA 


“We're coming to the end of a de- 
cade in which nothing of substance 
has happened creatively,” said the 
fashion designer (above, in his Par- 
is apartment). “I badly want to be 
among the people who set their mark 
on the changes that are coming.” 


BETTINA RHEIMS 


MUCHAEL GRAVES 


Ricut: The 1980 Keystone House 
in New Jersey “was important to 
me in terms of site and clients,” 
says Graves. “I was given the op- 
portunity to develop things I’d only 
dreamed about, such as using the 
garden as a fragment of the house.” 


“Although the Keystone House in 

ey was seminal and was 
widely published, I treat every- 
thing I do the same way I treated 
that house,” says Michael Graves. 
“Tm always looking for areas that 
give you a chance to explore some- 
thing. The hundreds of drawings 
we did for the clients were im- 
portant to the development of my 
work in general.” 

The architect, who still teaches 
at Princeton University, has re- 
cently begun to create house- 
ware products for Target discount 
stores. “Cultural access 1s essential, 
whether you are designing 
Cartier or Target. The energy is 
the same even though the materi- 
als may be different. I work just as 
hard, and ’'m not going to hold 
back because I'm dealing with 
stainless steel instead of silver.” 





JOHNNY CARSON 


For the Tonight Show host (right), 
Stephen Tomar and Stuart Lam- 
pert designed a Malibu retreat 


| filled with contemporary furnish- 


1 





ings and California art and a pillow 
that said, “It’s all in the timing.” 


CATHERINE DENEUVE 


Oppostte RIGHT: The actress in her 
Paris apartment. “I admire...the 
happy collaboration between artists, 
architects and cabinetmakers that 
so often resulted in perfect objects,” 
she said of Art Déco. “I haven’t 
been able to resist some of them.” 
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FRANCO ZEFFIRELLI 


“T can find time, still, for all I want 
to do. Many people seem surprised 
that I can continue to have two or 
three careers at the same time,” 
said the film director. Lert: At his 
Rome apartment, he sketched sets 
for Turandot at La Scala. 
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GRAHAM GUND 


BELow: “It recalls the stateliness of 
the nearby brick residences, yet the 
use of lighter exterior colors and 
materials gives it a fresh feel,” the 
architect said of a St. Louis house. 
Style must have a “meaningful con- 
nection to context, site or use.” 
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ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


DIANA WALKER 


PAMELA AND 
AVERELL HARRIMAN 


After their 1971 wedding, Pamela 
and Averell Harriman (above) di- 
vided their time between houses in 
Georgetown and Westchester 
County (left). By the 1980s she had 
become the Democrats’ chief fund- 
raiser in Washington, D.C. 


CESAR PELLI 


BeLow: “The central concept of 
the Maryland residence is the orga- 
nization of functional pavilions 


along an interior street—the 
gallery,” says Pelli, whose projects 
include the residential tower of 
the Museum of Modern Art. 


TIMOTHY HURSLEY 
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ROBERT METZGER 


Lert: “Traditional interiors never 
look dated,” says Metzger’s long- 
time design associate, Michael 
Christiano. “Robert always added 
a twist, though—here it was the 
ribbed cotton fabric on a modern 
sofa and the Louis XV canapé.” - 


ADOLFO 


Opposite Lert: “I don’t believe in 
following conventions. The only 

rule I know—for any kind of design- 
ing—is to follow intuition,” said 

the Cuban-born fashion designer. | 
“Tm not a bon vivant. [like tocome | 
home and see beautiful things.” 


PETER VITALE 
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JAMES GALANOS 


BELow: “It’s ageless—it looks ex- 
actly the same,” Philippe B. Oates 
says of the fashion designer’s 

Los Angeles house. “We used 
black-granite floors and oak pan- 
eling throughout that tied the 
house together. It was a formal 
classicism, simple in scale.” 
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CrAIG WRIGHT 


Bottom: “I was moving away from 
Baltic furniture and exploring 
Mediterranean influences,” Wright 
says of Diandra and Michael Doug- 
las’s Montecito house. “We bought 
eighteenth-century Italian furni- 
ture, and that was how our repro- 
duction furniture company began.” 











RICHARD DIEBENKORN 


In 1967 the artist returned from 
figurative to abstract painting with 
his Ocean Park series, named for 
the area in Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia, where his studio was located. 
BELOw: Ocean Park #131, 1985. 





COURTESY M. KNOEDLER & CO., INC 


STEVEN BROOKE 
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VALERIAN RYBAR AND 
JEAN-FRANCOIS DAIGRE 


Ricut: “The mirrored salon is my 
fantasy,” said Daigre. The opulent 
room in his Paris house, which he 
and Rybar based on Versailles’s Hall 
of Mirrors, had curved mirrors at 
the corners to control reflections. 
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HuGH NEWELL 
JACOBSEN 


Lert: “It was the first stone house I 
did. I was refining the forty-five-de- 
gree roof and tall chimneys, which 
announce hearth and home. Mod- 
rn architecture dates like sliced 
bread, but this house still holds up.” 





KING AND QUEEN 
OF JORDAN 


Lert: “There are no great distances 
here,” said King Hussein. The 
grounds of the beach house he and 
Queen Noor went to on the Gulf of 
Aqaba end at the border with Is- 
rael. “Security is a state of mind.” 


VALENTINO 


Rieut: “If [ hadn’t | 
. turier, I’d have be: 
designer,” sai 
worked with 1 
on his Rome villa 
obsessed by beau 























RICARDO LEGORRETA x 


For Georgiana and Ricardo Mon- 

talbin’s Los Angeles house, the 

Mexican architect brought togeth- 

er “walls, water and earth colors, 

the three elements from Mexican 

culture.” It was his first residential es 
project in the United States. A 
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DURSTON SAYLOR 


REIMAGINING THE THEMES OF THE CENTURY 
WITH AN EYE TOWARD THE NEW MILLENNIUM 


n the nineties everyone, 
it seemed, was a celebri- 
ty. Architects and de- 
signers had been mov- 
ing in that direction for a 
while—not the least of the 
effects of the growing public 
interest in design was the ex- 
tent to which names that had 
once been known primari- 
ly within the design world, 
such as Philip Johnson, Frank 
Gehry, Richard Meier and 


CAMPION A. PLATT 


“Context directs whatever I do,” says 
the architect and interior designer. 
“My work is contemporary; I like 
to reinterpret nature in a modern 
language.” ABovE: “Subtle Asian in- 
fluences inspired the details of this 
Manhattan skyscraper apartment.” 
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Rem Koolhaas, became al- 
most household words in the 
nineties. It didn’t hurt that 
the Swid Powell company 
had begun producing plates, 
picture frames and other ob- 
jects by such architects as 
Charles Gwathmey, Robert 
A. M. Stern, Michael Graves 
and Stanley Tigerman a few 
years before, making all 
of these architects better 
known, or that Stern de- 





signed sheets and Graves 
even designed a shopping 
bag for Bloomingdale’s. All 
of American culture was 
increasingly focusing on ce- 
lebrity, and architects re- 
alized that they too could 
become brand names. 

It may have been no acci- 
dent, then, that the nineties 
were also marked by a huge 
jump in the level of sophisti- 

continued on page 471 


WINONA RYDER 


RiGcut: “A lot of my generation 
thinks it’s politically incorrect to like 
beautiful things,” says Ryder. “Work- 
ing on The Age of Innocence spoiled 
me, because everything I looked at 
was a work of art.” She relaxes in 
her 1920s Beverly Hills house. 
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JED JOHNSON 


For Johnson (below left), detail was 
everything—“even where there 
seems to be no detail.” RiGuT: Art 
Déco furniture joins a 1920s carpet 
in a Manhattan living room. 


“One of the most unique things about him and his 
interior designs was that he was self-taught,” ar- 
chitect Alan Wanzenberg, his longtime collaborator, 
says of Fed Fohnson (1948-1996). “He worked in- 
tuitively, and he could just see the linkages between 
things. He was well versed in different periods and 
styles and had tremendous discretion. In this era 
where anything goes, in this time of obviousness and 


GEORGE OBREMSK! 


JIM MCHUGH 


MICHAEL KEATON 


ABOVE: “I didn’t want a nouveau 
cowboy house—I wanted a place 
with its own personality,” the actor 
says of his getaway on a 1,000-acre 
working cattle ranch in the West. 
“Tt’s like putting up the ultimate 
shack in the woods.” 


REM KOOLHAAS 


Ricut: “Architecture limits and ex- 
hausts possibilities, while urbanism 
generates potentials,” says the Dutch 
architect, who prefers to think of 

himself as a planner. He designed a 
residence near Bordeaux, France, 

with a floating concrete upper level. 
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no boundaries, he knew how to combine art, antiques 
and design in a cohesive, elegant way, yet he did it 
without bowing to rigid styles. He was an iconoclast 
and a risk taker. But in an understated way.” 
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ARQUITECTONICA 


BeLow Lert: “Our work has always 
been about experimentation with 
form and scale,” says architect Ber- 
nardo Fort-Brescia. A gabled truss 
supported by tree-trunk piers articu- 
lates a Rhode Island retreat, his con- 
temporary version of a stone cottage. 


PAUL VINCENT 
WISEMAN 


“Styles vary widely from client to 
client, but the attention I pay to the 
architecture and the details is the 
same,” says the designer. “Detail 

is everything.” BELOw: English 
engravings line the walls of his 

San Francisco dining room. 
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SmLLs HUNIFORD 


“Our work is about antique classi- James Huniford. “We like touches 


cism done in a modern way,” says of antiquity in a contemporary set- 
Stephen Sills, who designed a Man- __ ting.” A Jean-Michel Frank davbed 
hattan apartment with his partner, and benches are in the living room. 
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‘TERRY HUNZIKER 


Ricut: “My own Seattle loft is 
sparer than what I’d normally do 
for a client, but the attention to 
architectural space aad furniture 
design is a concern in every proj- 
ect I do,” says Hunziker. Rus- 
sian chairs circle the dining table 
he made from oak and steel. 
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NAMES THAT HAD ONCE 
BEEN KNOWN PRIMARILY WITHIN 
‘THE DESIGN WORLD BECAME 
ALMOST HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


JENNIFER BARTLETT 


\nove: “My paintings are notmon- _ removed the need to it elsewhere.” 
ital objects,” says the artist. Her Manhattan dining room fea 
king on this house, I got to tures Small Boats, Houses, 1987, 
| with a giant idea. It and Josef Hoffmann chairs 





CRETE SMO 


JEFF GOLDBERG/ESTO 


MICHAEL ROTONDI 


BELow: “Our client wanted a tradi- 
tional house that didn’t look tradi- 
tional,” Rotondi, of the Los Angeles 
firm RoTo Architects, says of his 
first house on the East Coast. The 
New Jersey structure is an L- 
shaped mass of stucco-clad volumes. 


‘THOMAS FLEMING 


Ricut: “I like cleaner backgrounds 
—plain cornice moldings and furni- 
ture heading toward country,” notes 
the designer. Of the living room of 
a 1840s New York City town house 
he says, “Good old chintz. It keeps 
the room from being too formal.” 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM. 





CLODAGH 


“Every project is about light and 
warmth,” says the designer. “Al- 
though we use materials from all 


over the world, they must be envi- 
ronmentally sound. That’s the fu- 
ture.” LEFT: Jean-Michel Frank sofas 


anchor a Manhattan living room. 
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_Mica ERTEGUN GEOFFREY BRADFIELD 


| Agove: “We have a particular style BELow: “My flat reflects the things 

) that I convey in my Manhattan I’ve done during my entire pro- 
town house as wellasindesignsfor _ fessional life,” the New York in- 

» clients,” says Ertegun, who began terior designer observes. His 

| MAC II with Chessy Raynor. “It’s signature classic modernism invig- 

_ an uncluttered look, a background orates his apartment in Manhat- 
that enhances favorite objects.” tan’s Sherry-Netherland hotel. 


SAYLOR 


OURSTON 


Nina CAMPBELL 


“T try to make an interior relaxing,” 
says Campbell. “It’s especially criti- 
cal for clients to feel at ease when 
they own important art and antiques. 
| begin with the collections.” ABOVE: 
She designed a New York living 
room around a Bessarabian, rug. 









SETH STEIN 


“A quality of simplicity and calm, 
PVC Rae EN meme atbe) Oia ce) 
show the texture of the materials, 
informs everything I do,” explains 
the architect. “People tell me it 
te SH Or Cy erte RM TRS 
his family’s London house. 











“I have always claimed that places are 
stronger than people, the fixed scene 
stronger than the transitory succession of 
events,” said Italian architect Aldo Rossi 
(1931-1997), who was the recipient of 
the Pritzker Architecture Prize in 1990. 


“This is the theoretical basis not of my ar- - 


chitecture but of architecture itself. I try 
to make mine timeless and in an honest 


way, in the manner of the stonemasons 
who built the cathedrals and bridges.” 
Rossi, who first gained recognition for 
his treatises on urbanism, encouraged 
other architects to also embrace the past 
and the common vernacular by thinking 
of the city as a field of memory writ in 
stone, to look at everything from ancient 
buildings to farm: His unassuming 





ALbDOo Ross! 


The architect’s design for Alles- 
sandra and Stefano Alessi’s villa on 
Lago Maggiore incorporated the 
Romantic-style vernacular of the 
northern Italian lake region, a 
first in his work. Octagonal col- 
umns support three balconies. 





structures, which incorporated universal 
forms that a child would pick from a toy 
box, were built globally. He once observed, 
“Like others, I am working around the 
world. This is a sign of a new architec 
ture. It is as if all the diverse cultures 
make up my architecture: a whole, a unt- 
ty that recomposes the fragments of things 
that had been lost.” 





ROBERT REDFORD 


Lert: “Sundance is a mixture of 
old and new, lush and spare, so- 
phisticated and primitive—like art 
itself,” the actor and director says 
of his Utah ski resort and artistic 
community. “I like extremes.” 


1100 ARCHITECT 


“We’re rethinking what modern 
can be,” says David Piscuskas, who 
designs with his partner, Juergen 
Riehm. “Space should be warm.” 
BELow: Paneling “satisfies the 
scale” of a Manhattan living room. 
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M (Group) 


ABOVE: “We wanted the furniture 
architectural and the colors re- 
strained,” Carey Maloney says of a 
living room in a 19th-century New 
York town house he renovated 
with his partner, Hermes Mallea. 


RICHARD MEIER 


Oppostre Lert: “This was a 
unique project for me; it’s really a 
residential gallery,” he says of a 
Dallas house. “The client’s art col- 
lection influenced how it should be 
built.” White panels define a fagade. 


BARBARA BARRY 


Oppostre RiGut: “The vibe is ‘spare 
but not bare,’ ” Barry says of an 
apartment for which she designed 
the interiors and some furniture. 
“It has the mood of the thirties, but 
it also feels right for New York.” 
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“Pm still doing design, but only in re- 
lation to bamboo,” notes Garland, 
whose property on Bali is a center 

for studying bamboo as an alterna- 
tive to endangered woods. Oppo- 

stTe: A pavilion offers sunset views. 
“The siting of the house is the art.’ 


Davip BowIE 


Ricut: “I think Mustique is Du- 
champian—it will always provide an 
endless source of delight,” says the 
rock icon. He shares his island 
compound of Japanese/Scandina- 
vian pavilions designed by architect 
Arne Hasselqvist with his wife, Iman. 


JAVIER BARBA 


BELow: “My architecture, which is 
more stimulated by feeling than by 
theory, is not so much a style as it is 
an approach,” explains Barba, who 
describes his projects as rising from 
the landscape. Of a Minorca house 
he says, “I wanted it to be invisible.” 
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DURSTO! 


Mario BoTTa 


BELOow: “I used its severe form as a 
shoulder against the terrain,” the ar- 
chitect says of a Swiss house. “In my 
designs, I make negative spaces by 
excavating elements.” He adds, “The 
thrust of the horizontal hits the 
vertical, setting it in sculptural play.” 


DERRY MOORE 


KATHARINE GRAHAM 


BELow: “My house has seen change 
and has gone through many incar- 
nations overs the years,” the Wash- 
ington Post legend says of her 
Georgetown residence, which has a 
Nancy Pierrepont—designed living 
room. “It’s grown up, just as I have.” 





STEPHEN SHADLEY 


/Asove: “Although it has a definite 

| thirties tone, it’s the most contem- 
| porary thing I’ve ever done,” the 

) interior designer says of a Manhat- 
/tan high-rise apartment. “I filled it 
)with a lot of different textures.” 
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| VICTORIA HAGAN 


| Opposite: “I use a subtle, modern 
palette and mix furniture periods 

| and styles to keep a room from be- 

ing dated,” says the designer. A 

_ four-poster accentuates the high 
ceilings in a Manhattan bedroom. 


SHOPE RENO WHARTON 


BELow: “A sense of permanence is 
the thread connecting all our proj- 
ects,” says architect Bernard Mapes 
Wharton, whose firm built Twynn 
River Farms in New Jersey. “Our 
designs must hold up over time.” 


MARTIN SCORSESE 


Ricut: “A part of me loves a 

kind of Japanese minimalism—I 
need an uncluttered room to think 
in,” explains film director Martin 
Scorsese, who lives in a circa 

1860 Manhattan town house. 
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and use them ina contemporary way,” 
says Hayes. “In this Park Avenue li- 

brary, for example, I designed awood 
MEN Om GL Rea ORCC ORC pine 
by a Frank Lloyd Wright house. The 
inset clock is a bow to tradition.” / 
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IDANIEL PATRICK 
MOYNIHAN 


BELOw: The senator and his wife, 
Elizabeth, spend weekends and 
summers at Derrymore, their farm 
n New York State. “Liz is constantly 
finding four-leaf clovers here. Der- 
more is a lucky place to be.” 


Cas 


JacoB ROTHSCHILD 


Apove: “Nature is so much more 
beautiful than anything one can do 
by hand,” says Lord Rothschild, who 
asked Javier Barba to design his sum- 
mer pavilion and pool on idy llic 
Corfu. “He has created an Arcadia. 


DERRY MOORE 
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KING AND QUEEN 
OF SPAIN 


BeELow: King Juan Carlos and 
Queen Sofia pause in the gardens 
at Palacio de la Zarzuela, their 
official residence northwest of 
Madrid. The house was built in 
1634 as a hunting lodge. 


LUCIANO PAVAROTTI 
ABoveE: “I still feel like I did when I 


was taking my first singing lessons 
at age twenty-one. I haven’t changed, 
mentally or philosophically,” says 
the tenor. When not giving concerts, 
he repairs to his house in Modena 





DURSTON SAYLOR 


MADONNA 


Asove: “Subdued elegance” is how 
Christopher G. Ciccone character- 
izes the Art Déco setting he conceived 
for his sister’s Manhattan apartment. 
He designed the bed and the ceiling 


light fixture after pieces by Printz. 


DONNA KARAN 


Ricut: “I’m a beach person,” says 
the fashion designer, who sees her 
creations as “comfortable, function- 
al, yet chic and sexy too.” She re- 
clines in the East Hampton, New 
York, house that she redesigned 
with her husband, Stephan Weiss. 
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KEN NAHOUM 
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ANNABELLE SELLDORF 


“T prefer to create an unconscious 
comfort,” says the architect. “My de- 
sign is about clean and clear space.” 
RiGut: “The idea of making the 
darkest room the lightest prompted 
the lit glass ceiling” in the entrance 
gallery of a Fifth Avenue apartment. 


KARIN BLAKE 


“What I most like are simple lines 
and an uncluttered background 
that show off folk art and antiques 
at their best,” says the designer, 
known for her country interiors. 
BELow: Folk art fills the skylight- 
ed living area of a Malibu house. 


DURSTON SAYLOR 
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ANJELICA HUSTON 


OpposiTeE RicuT: “Creating a 
house is like making a portrait or a 
sculpture—you reflect the person,” 
says artist Robert Graham, who de- 
signed a Venice, California, house 
for his wife, actress Anjelica Huston. 


Naomi LEFF 


“I’m difficult to pin down stylistical- 
ly, but whatever idiom I’m working 
in tends to be handled in a clean 
way,” says the designer. RIGHT: Art 
Déco furnishings and anegré panel- 
ing play up the 1930s ocean-liner 
quality of a Manhattan living area. 


SCOTT FRANCES 
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JOHN VAUGHAN 


Marc APPLETON 


Lert: “While it was an exercise in 
a contemporary style, the solution 
turned out to be very romantic,” 
the architect says of the two-struc- 
ture residence he built in the Santa 
Monica Mountains. “We use re- 
gional precedents as our guides.” 


‘THE FINEST 
WORK HAD A 
SELF-ASSURED 
AIR AND 
LOOKED AS IF IT 
HAD BEEN 
DESIGNED WITH 
FRESH EYES. 








STING AND 
‘TRUDIE STYLER 


AsovVE: Musician Sting and his 
wife, Trudie Styler, worked with 
Alain Mertens to turn an English 
manor house into their main resi- 
dence—complete with a recording 
studio. “My music happens here.” 


CLINT EASTWOOD 


Lert: “I had always loved the p! 
and they were going to flatten ir. I 
thought it should be preserved,” 1 
actor and director says of the ! 
Mission Ranch in Car 
nia, which he restored. H 
on the porch of the 185¢ 








PETER AARON/ESTO 
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MARY E. NICHOLS 


ALEXANDER GORLIN 


Lert: “I thought Seaside needed 
something more modern,” the archi- 
tect says of his cube-within-a-cube 
Le Corbusier-inspired house in 
Florida. “I wanted to be as radical 
as I could be.” Dramatic stair forms 
energize the open-plan living room. 


STEVEN EHRLICH 


ABOVE: “It embodies the syncretism 
of site and sensitivity by fusing tech- 
nically advanced solutions that 
open up to the natural landscape,” 
the architect says of a Los Angeles 
house, whose design shows Japa- 
nese and modernist influences. 


FRANK ISRAEL 


“Architecture should speak to the 
moment and take risks,” said Is- 
rael. “My work is real and out 
there.” BELow: The detailing on 
the exterior stucco master bed- 
room wall of a Malibu house is his 
expression of the interior stair. 
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RICHARD BRYANT/ARCAID 


JIM MCHUGH 





VAL KILMER 


Asove: “To have a chance of doing 
anything unique, you have to know 
who you are,” says the actor, at his 
Tesuque, New Mexico, house. “You 
should live where you’re most your- 
self.” ABOVE RiGut: A kiva-style 
fireplace overlooks the living room. 
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ROBERT RECK 
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RICHARD ROGERS 


“This house shows the particu- 

lar influence [Charles and Ray] 
Eames’s application 6f color had on 
me,” the modernist architect says 
of the London residence he remod- 
eled for his family. BELOw: A linear 
motif informs the master bedroom. 
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‘THOMAS PHEASANT 


“An architecture and a simplicity that 
bridges the past and the present is 
my focus, whether it’s a residence 
I’m decorating or a piece of furni- 
ture I’m designing,” says Pheasant. 
RiGcut: A “calm sophistication” 
permeates a bedroom in Virginia. 
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SCOTT FRANCES 


[he dual themes of traditionalism and modernism have run throughout the twenti- 
eth century, a dynamic dialogue that will continue into the new millennium. 
Whether presenting the classicism of Mario Buatta (above left) or the innovation of 
Rem Koolhaas (i ight), Architectural Digest remains committed to document- 
ing the best projects from the rich spectrum of styles that spans these aesthetic poles. 
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Free catalog: 
-800-257-9663 ext. Pt 
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1910s 


continued from page 282 
none of these buildings possessed the 
frisson of the cutting edge, they more 
than made up for it in grandeur of con- 
ception and lavish, impeccably wrought 
detailing. This was architecture made for 
visual effect and social position, not as 
an intellectual idea, and it seemed, right 
then, to be exactly what America wanted. 
More was happening in Europe, at 
least in terms of purely artistic develop- 
ment. In Italy, the Futurists, the most 
radical of all modernist architects, pro- 
claimed that the machine was all that 


In America, the decade 
gave birth to spectacular 
traditional houses. 


mattered; traditional architecture and 
design was too much a thing of the past, 
even stripped free of ornament, as Adolf 
Loos would have it. Antonio Sant’ Elia, 
the most articulate of the Futurists, wrote 
in 1914 that “just as the ancients drew 
their inspiration from the natural world, 
so we must find our inspiration in the 
new mechanical world,” and he pro- 
claimed the new aesthetic to be one of 
“giant locomotives, spiral tunnels, iron- 
clads, torpedo boats, and racing cars.” 

It was a romantic vision, and now it 
seems almost quaint—the Futurists had 
none of the impact on architecture and 
design that the Cubists did in art, and 
their passions are largely forgotten to- 
day. More lasting, surely, were ideas form- 
ing in Germany, which was ahead of the 
world in the sophistication, not to men- 
tion the enthusiasm, of its adoption of 
modern design. Peter Behrens, one of 
the earliest modernist architects, had 
managed to become design consultant 
to AEG, the German electrical compa- 
ny—which would be more or less the 
same as General Electric’s hiring Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Behrens produced one 
of the great buildings of the century, 
the AEG turbine factory in Berlin, but 
he earned his place in history just as 
much for hiring three young assistants: 
Walter Gropius, Mies van der Rohe and 
Le Corbusier. He eventually sent them 
on their way, and in so doing set the 
stage for what within a few years would 
become the Bauhaus. 
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1920s 


continued from page 297 


rope seemed only to go faster and faster, 


bringing forth more and more at every 
moment. The sensuous, weighty, richly 
decorated modernism of Vienna and 
Brussels giving way to something light, 
tensile, thin and tight: an architecture 
of surfaces, of reflections, more brittle 
than before, but somehow tougher, 
harder, too. The most lasting achieve- 
ment of the decade, surely, was Art 
Déco, whose lively, energetic geome- 
tries and sleek forms combined ro- 
mance with modernism and moved rel- 
atively quickly into the mainstream. By 
the end of the decade, apartment lob- 
bies in New York, not to mention film 
sets in Hollywood, had made Art Déco 
the first avant-garde style to become 
truly chic. 

Walter Gropius’s 1926 Bauhaus at Des- 
sau, Germany—the permanent home 
of the academy of fine arts, crafts, in- 
dustrial design and architecture, taught 
within a consistent modernist aes- 
thetic—thought relatively little of Art 
Déco, which it disdained as too popu- 
lar, too conservative, too self-indul- 
gent. And there the lines were drawn 
—Art Déco modernism as easy-listen- 
ing, or the harder, colder, it’s-good- 
for-you modernism of the Bauhaus? 
The Bauhaus building was itself a 


The most lasting 
achievement of 
the decade, surely, 
was Art Déco. 


powerful statement of the institution’s 
principles. Streamlined, glass-enclosed, 
an abstract composition of masses, 
Gropius’s complex embodied the belief 
in a new world of design that the 
Bauhaus was conceived to bring about. 
The most ardent modernists of the 
twenties thought they could change the 
world: From the makers of socialist 
housing in the Netherlands and Vienna 
to the wealthy clients commissioning 
stark white houses on pilotis from Le 
Corbusier in France, they believed that 
modern design had the power of revo- 
lution, and they dreamed in this decade 
that it would happen. 0 





1930s 


continued from page 319 

sponding to it for the rest of the century, 
As for Mies, he had just completed 

two seminal works at the end of the 


last decade, the Tugendhat House in © 


Brno, Czechoslovakia, and the Barcelo- | 


na pavilion, for the international exposi- 
tion in Spain. The acclaim for these 
projects would carry him through the 
thirties, sustaining him as he assumed 
directorship of the Bauhaus. There, he 
and others struggled against the oppo- 
sition of the Nazi regime, which de- 


nounced Bauhaus modernism—and all © 


modernism, in fact—as decadent. Mies | 


would eventually immigrate to the Unit- 
ed States, where his reputation, and that 
of all the European modernists, was 


lifted by Philip Johnson and Henry Rus- — 


sell Hitchcock’s epochal exhibition of 
1932, “The International Style” at the 
Museum of Modern Art—a show that 
didn’t merely document a movement 
but gave it an institution’s seal of ap- 
proval. Mies emerged from the exhibi- 
tion with an invitation to take over the 
architecture department of the Armour 
Institute in Chicago (which was re- 
named the Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy) and with a commission to destgn a 
house in Jackson Hole, Wyoming, for 
Stanley Resor—a project that could 
have been his Fallingwater had it ever 
been realized. 

But the decade did as much to con- 
tribute a sensibility as a set of master- 
pieces. In the United States, Art Déco 
became a style of streamlined, jazzy 
modernism that was entertaining to 
look at and energizing to experience. 
New York was its center, with Radio 
City Music Hall, the Rainbow Room 
and the Chrysler Building its cathedrals, 
and the apartment houses of the Grand 
Concourse and Central Park West its 
parish churches. A decade of unemploy- 
ment and worldwide hunger symbol- 
ized by the lives Steinbeck portrayed in 
The Grapes of Wrath would also be re- 
membered, paradoxically, as the epitome 
of style and finesse, the time when mod- 
ernism became truly popular. Busby 
Berkeley, Fred Astaire and Cole Porter 
had much more to do with that than Le 
Corbusier, to be sure, but there is no 
question that the thirties represented 
the merging of two things that up to 
then had seemed like exact opposites: 
modernism and the allure of romance. 0 
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To receive information from these excellent companies, simply fill out the postage-paid card and return it to Architectural Digest 
Reader Directory, P.O. Box 5256, Pittsfield, MA 01203-5256. Be sure to enclose a check or money order for any priced item(s). 


Each brochure will arrive directly from the companies listed. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL 


International Travel/Cruises 


1+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


2:°The British Virgin Islands. Discover Nature’s 
Little Secrets. Experience unspoiled beaches, bays and 
nature trails, as well as water-related vacations. Call 
(800) 888-5563, ext. 710 for your free vacation package. 


*Crystal Cruises. Fora complimentary brochure, call 
(800) 820-6663. 


3+Fiesta Americana Coral Beach Cancun. The first 
Five-Diamond resort in Cancun. Call (800) FIESTA-1 or 
visit us at www.fiestamexico.com. Literature, $1. 


4+French Government Tourist Office. Order your 
free France Discovery Kit, which includes a 100-page 
travel planner, MasterCard added-value offers and 
Air France Holidays brochure. Call (800) 2-FRANCE. 


5+*Holland America Europe Cruises. Imagine cruis- 
ing along Europe’s famed coastlines, exploring fascinat- 
ing lands—and unpacking only once. Reply today or call 
(877)-SAIL-HAL for brochures, videos and information. 


*MSN Expedia. Book a low-fare flight, make hotel 
reservations, rent a car, and get special deals on pack- 
ages and cruises on MSN Expedia today. Visit us at 
www.expedia.com 


6-New Zealand Tourism. Experience both the North 
and South Islands, including round-trip airfares from 
Los Angeles. Call the experts at (800) 894-7722. 


7*Norwegian Cruise Line. As far from the everyday 
as a ship can take you. That’s The Norwegian Way. 
Contact your travel agent or NCL at (800) 327-7030 or 
Visit us at www.ncl.com 


8+Portugal. A country rich with historic, cultural, 
folk heritage; natural splendor; urban sophistication! 
A compelling blend of the old and the new. Call 
(800)-PORTUGAL or visit www.portugalinsite.pt 


9+SuperClubs Grand Lido Resorts. Offering luxuri- 
ous accommodations, gourmet dining, 24-hour room 
service, unlimited water sports, tennis and much more. 
Call (800)-GO-SUPER. 


10+Windstar Cruises. Our four-masted sailing cruise 
ships are known for exceptional service, casual onboard 
atmosphere, spacious accommodations and high-tech 
sailing. Call toll-free (87)-STAR-SAIL. 


United States Travel 


11+Please send me all of the items in this category. 


12-Arizona. To help plan your Arizona adventure, call 
us for a free 96-page Arizona Journeys, accommodations 
directory and map at (800) 800-5969 or visit us at 
www.arizonaguide.com 

13*The Broadmoor. One of the world’s premier 
resorts, located in the foothills of the Colorado Rockies. 
700 elegant rooms, a world-class spa and fitness center, 
championship golf, tennis and more. Free literature. 


14+Fiesta Americana Cabo del Sol. There is a spe- 
cial place on earth where two worlds come together. 


For reservations and information, call (800)-FIESTA-1. 
15°Florida. A Global Shopping Mecca. Discover a 
myriad of unique and unusual !\ ‘nishings, accessories 


Sunshine State 
nd developments 


and design trends found only in \ 
Information on sources, designer 


16+ Fontainebleau Hilton Resort & Towers. Prime 
beachfront location, full amenities including 10 restau- 
rants, luxury health spa and concierge level towers, 
complimentary floor shows, free supervised children’s 
program. Call (800) 548-8886 


17:Four Seasons Resort Hualalai. A full-service 
AAA Five Diamond oceanfront resort located on the 
North Kona Coast on the Island of Hawaii. 


18+ Four Seasons Resort Maui at Wailea. Situated on 
15 oceanfront acres in Wailea, a world-class resort des- 
tination located on Maui’s southwest coast. Recipient 
of the AAA Five Diamond Award each year since 
opening in 1990. 


19+Hyatt Regency Scottsdale at Gainey Ranch. 
Located in the blooming desert. Championship golf, 
tennis, 10 interconnecting pools, the Native 
American Learning Center and exquisite cuisine. 
Call (800) 55-HYATT. Free brochure. 


20*Kea Lani Hotel. Luxury suites and villa accommo- 
dations. Spa and 24-hour fitness center. Home of Grand 
Chefs on Tour. Call (800) 882-4100 or (808) 875-4100. 


21+ Marriott’s Camelback Inn Resort Golf Club & Spa. 
Mobil Five Star/AAA Five Diamond resort in 
Scottsdale, AZ, featuring 447 casitas, 36 holes of 
championship golf, tennis, 7 restaurants and a world- 
class European spa. 


22-New Mexico...Land of Enchantment. Put your- 
self in a state of Enchantment...visit New Mexico. 
For a free Travel Guide, call (800)-See-New-Mex 
(800-733-6396), ext. 8095. 


23+New York Palace Towers. This 5-Diamond hotel 
offers the epitome in personal service, elegance, and 
comfort. Private lobby and elevators, fitness center, 
room service from Le Cirque, 24-hour/day butler 
service. Call (800)-PALACE-T. 


24-The Orchid at Mauna Lani. A full-service resort 
providing a sanctuary for the senses, nestled on 32 
beachfront acres—Kohala Coast, Island of Hawaii. 
Call (888) 274-4884. 


25*The Regency. Enter another world where busi- 
ness is pleasure, no detail is overlooked, and comfort 
is always the order of the day. Featuring 353 rooms, 
12 of which are extraordinary suites, each offering a 
one-of-a-kind New York experience in terms of style 
and spirit. 


26-Royal Palms Hotel & Casitas. Experience all the 
amenities of a grand hotel coupled with the understat- 
ed luxury of a lovingly restored estate residence. Call 
(800) 672-6011, ext. G10. 


27+Scottsdale, Arizona. Discover this land of 
breathtaking color, alive with desert beauty and an 
abundance of Southwestern hospitality and sunshine! 
Call the Scottsdale Convention & Visitors Bureau at 
(800) 877-1117. 


28-Turnberry Isle Resort & Club. Located between 
Miami and Fort Lauderdale, our 300-acre resort 
features luxurious rooms, championship golf, Spa, 
tennis and a private beach. Vacation packages available. 
Free brochure. 


29+Water Club Il. Luxurious condominium residences 
that offer every conceivable amenity and incomparable 
concierge services overlooking the pristine beaches of 
Florida’s Gulf Coast. Call (941) 383-6444. 


ART & ANTIQUES . 


30+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


31+Ancient Mariner. We sell vintage and recent ship 
models and nautical items of interest dating from the mid- 
1800's to present. Prices range from $100 to $15,000. 
32+The Butler & The Chef. The only supplier of 18" to 
early 20" century French antique kitchen and bar furniture 
and accessories. Visit us at www.thebutlerandthechef.com 
33+Caidwell Snyder Gallery. Contemporary original 
paintings, sculpture and limited edition works by interna- 
tional artists including Thomas Pradzynski, Manel Anoro, 




















Regina Saura, Maria Luisa Campoy, Piotr Strelnik. Fora 
catalog, call (415) 296-7896 or (212) 387-0208. $15. 


34+Collectors Editions. For additional information 
on Pino and our other outstanding artists, please contact 
the gallery nearest you or call (800) 736-0001. 


35°DK Antiques, Ltd. Featuring an elegant and 
diverse collection of late 17" to early 20" century 
French, English, Continental and American furniture 
and objects d’art of a timeless and classic design. 


36*Darius Corp. A unique collection of decorative 
late 19" & early 20" century Oriental and European 
rugs and antique tapestries featuring one-of-a-kind 
designs and oversized pieces. Call (212) 644-6600. 
No catalog available. 


37+David Walter Timepieces. Investment-quality 
clocks hand built in the 18" century tradition. Each 

clock is designed and crafted to meet your personal 

requirements. Call (805) 688-6222. 


38-Doris Leslie Blau, Ltd. Eclectic array of decorative 
carpets in both Oriental and European weaves with 
emphasis on late 19" century and early 20" century. 
Color palette and uniqueness of design are of foremost 
consideration. 


39+Eleganza Ltd. Quality reproductions of sculptural 
masterpieces of Western civilizations and Greek vases 
are pictured and described in our 128-page color 
catalog. $6. 


40-Fortunoff. For information on Antiques, please 
call Michele Amiel, (212) 758-6660. For a free catalog, 
call (800)-FORTUNOFF. 


41+*Genghis Khan Furniture. San Diego’s most 
comprehensive source for antique Asian furniture and 
accessories. Rustic to refined—it’s all there. 


42-Great Gatsby’s. Our legendary raconteur has 
returned with the finest collection of 18" and 19" 
century furniture and paintings, chandeliers, saloon 
decor, fountains, collector cars and more. Free litera- 
ture available. Visit www.gatsbys.com 


43+Guarisco Gallery, Ltd. Internationally renowned 
gallery concentrating on 19" & 20" century European 
and American paintings, watercolors and sculpture. 
100-page color catalog, $15. 


44+Heritage House Galleries. Hand-painted master- 
piece re-creations from $1,000. Renowned for our custom 
quality and unsurpassed service. For a complimentary 
brochure and consultation, call (800) 890-9028. 


45-Kentshire Galleries. Internationally recognized 
as one of the finest dealers in antique English furni- 
ture and antique and period jewelry with an extensive 
collection displayed on eight showroom floors. $8. 


46-Mansour. Please send away for a free catalog, 
illustrating some of the finest rugs available. Fax us at 
(310) 652-9980. 


47+McGary Studios. Dave McGary specializes in 
Native American bronze images which are displayed 
in private, corporate and museum collections 
throughout the world. 


48+ Mill House Antiques. Enormous selection with 
country charm—a designer’s or shopper’s paradise 
of English and French antique furniture, accessories, 
chandeliers and works of art. Free brochure, call 
(203) 263-3446. 


49-Powell Street Gallery. Featuring works by Yuri 
Gorbachev, Royo, Peter Ellenshaw, Tony Bennett, 
Andre Balyon, Dario Campanile and more. Call 
(800) 995-0535 for more information. 


50+ Questroyal Fine Art, LLC. An excellent source 
for collectors and dealers who desire fine quality 
paintings by important American artists of the 19" 
and early 20" centuries. 























































«Randall Tysinger Antiques. Please send away fora 
ee brochure or visit us at www.randalltysinger.com 


2+Red Baron’s Antiques. Auctions and retail featuring 
chitectural antiques, decorative arts and collectibles 
banning four continents and three centuries. Specialties 
clude chandeliers, mantels, oil paintings, palatial fur- 
ture, interior/exterior statuary. Free catalog, call 

04) 252-3770. 


3*Soho Editions. The exclusive publisher for Viktor 
hvaiko and S. Sam Park. Soho editions publishes 
gned and numbered serigraphs for both artists on 
aper and canvas. 


«The Solvang Antique Center. California’s Premier 
ntique Collective, featuring 65 extraordinary dealers 

om around the world. Fine furniture, decorative acces- 
Dries, quality clocks and music boxes. Free color 
rochure, (805) 688-6222. 


5-Tabora Studio Inc. Original oils and limited edition 
thographs, cibachromes, giclees by Hawaii’s premier 
pascape artist, Roy Gonzales Tabora. Call (808) 638-7881. 


XUTOMOTIVE 


6+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
*Acura. Luxury and performance come together like 
before in the stunning new 1999 Acura RL flagship 
bxury sedan. For a free brochure (U.S. market only), call 
800}-TO-ACURA or visit us at www.acura.com 


8*Buick Park Avenue. Luxury. Pure and simple. For 
nore information on this elegant luxury sedan, call 
800) 4A-BUICK or visit us at www.parkavenue.buick.com 


i9*Cadillac Seville. Its sophisticated technology provides 
powerful sense of control. The unmistakable Seville STS. 
's what’s next. Visit our website at www.seville.com 


0-Ford Explorer. For more information on the Ford 
splorer, call (800) 258-FORD or visit our website at 
ww.fordvehicles.com 


*Infiniti. Own one and you'll understand.™ Visit 
our local Infiniti showroom for a Guest Drive® or call 
800) 706-9923 for a complimentary brochure. Visit 
ww.infiniti-usa.com 


52*Lexus. Send away for a free brochure on the highly 
eclaimed Lexus Automobiles—the result of our relentless 
pursuit of perfection. 

53*Lincoin Navigator. It’s the most luxurious way to travel 
anywhere. To learn more about the world’s most power- 
luxury SUV, call (800) 446-8888; see an authorized 
incoln Navigator dealer or visit www.lincolnvehicles.com 


54°SAAB Cars, USA. Why choose between a safe car and 
an exciting car? Drive a SAAB and get both. For details, 
call (800}-SAAB-USA, or visit us at www.saabusa.com 


55° Toyota. For more information on the all new Camry 
Solara, Toyota’s new personal luxury coupe, visit us at 
ww.toyota.com or call (800)-GO-TOYOTA. 


56*Volkswagen. For more information on the new 
‘olkswagen Passat, Beetle or any Volkswagen model, call 
800)-DRIVE-VW or mosey your mouse over to 
wWWw.vw.com 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


57 « Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
68-American Slate Company. Free color brochures of 


the finest natural slate materials in a large range of colors 
and sizes for flooring and roofs. 


69-Andersen Windows & Patio Doors. Building or 
Temodeling? Before you make a window decision, get infor- 
Mative guides from the Andersen Literature Library. 


70-Aqua Blue Maui LLC. Full-color brochure that 
describes our unique genuine abalone shell laminates and 
current applications. 


71+Conklins Authentic Antique Barnwood. Barnwood 
aged over decades. Hand-hewn beams with ax marks of 
early pioneers. Antique flooring, recycled lumber from 
teclaimed barns ready for a new life. Brochure, $5. 


72+Haddonstone (USA) Ltd. 1997-1999 collection cata- 
log, 128 pages in full color. Finest quality reconstructed 
limestone English interior, architectural and garden orna- 
ments. $10. 


73+HEBEL Building Systems. Used worldwide for over 
50 years, HEBEL is a solid structural building product that 
is fireproof, energy efficient, requires little maintenance, 
and is kind to our environment. 


*IWP. International Wood Product’s custom hand-crafted 
hardwood doors offer strength, stability and security in an 
elegant package. For product literature or a dealer near 
you, call (800) 877-9482. ext. RS-AD. 


74+ Johns Manville. Comfort Therm™ poly-encapsulated 
batts and rolls produce high insulating performance with 





less dust and itching during installation. Available for wall 
sound control and underfloor applications. 


75+Loewen Windows. Manufacturer of fine wood 
windows and doors. Send for our free 44-page ideas 
brochure, including a handy sizing booklet. 


76*Marvin Windows and Doors. Our free color cata- 
log details the complete line of wood and clad wood win- 
dows and doors, as well as newest innovations and exten- 
sive custom capabilities. Easy-to-read construction 
details included for each product. Call (888) 537-8268. 


77+ Oak Leaf Conservatories. A York, England-based 
company specializing in custom-built traditional English- 
style conservatories. Full-color brochure, $10. 


78- Old World Stoneworks. Best designed cast stone 
fireplace mantels in the business, priced from $1000 
to $5200. Excellent technical support for all types of 
installation and applications. Call (800) 600-8336 for 
free literature. 


79*Omnia. Solid brass locksets and architectural hard- 
ware of fine quality since 1964. Product offerings available 
in a variety of finishes and designs. Call (973) 239-7272. 
Complimentary brochure. 


80-Pella Corporation. Receive a free Dreambook from 
the company that never compromises on materials, crafts- 
manship, design or performance. Call (800) 84-PELLA. 


*Pozzi Wood Windows. Available in any custom 
design; can be painted, stained or purchased with alu- 
minum-clad exteriors in more than 27 color choices. 
For product literature or a dealer near you, call 

(800) 257-9663, ext. RS-AD. 


81-Renaissance Conservatories. A custom manufac- 
turer of world-class conservatories, glass lanterns and gar- 
den windows. Blending old world craftsmanship with 
modern glass technology. Call (800) 882-4657. 


82+Stone Legends. Architectural cast stone is one of 
the hottest ideas in new home design and remodeling. 
Our free 216-page 1998 catalog will get you started. Call 
(800) 398-1199. 


83-Stone Magic. Simply the finest collection of cast 
stone fireplaces. Free catalog includes 12 styles, every- 
thing from formal French to the simplest of surrounds. 
Call (800) 597-3606. 


84-White River Hardwoods-Woodworks, Inc. 
Manufacturers of ornamentally embossed and sculp- 
tured hardwood moldings, specializing in curved work. 
116-page Volume III Catalog/Specifier includes all 
product lines, $10. 


85-Window Bright. Brochure describes how Window 
Bright Disappearing Window Screens retract to provide 
curb appeal and crystal clear views of beautiful outdoor 
scenes. Call (770) 591-8767. 


86+Hewlett-Packard. For more information, visit us at 
www.hp.com/go/colorlayering 


FABRICS/WALLCOVERINGS/ACCESSORIES 


87+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


88-Christopher Hyland. With thousands of fine fabrics, 
trimmings, rugs and lighting fixtures, Christopher Hyland is 
a resource for discriminating designers. Call (212) 688-6121 


89-Hinson & Co. Maintains an in-depth collection of 
4-color representational postcards and descriptions of 
our newest wallpaper, fabric and lighting collections. 
No charge. 


90-J. Robert Scott. The finest in fabrics, furniture, 
lighting and accessories designed by Sally Sirkin Lewis. 
Showrooms in New York, London, Los Angeles, Chicago 
and Washington, DC. Inquiries, (310) 659-4910. No 
literature available at this time. 


91-Kravet. Come to Kravet and indulge your creativity 
with our 8-page brochure illustrating everything from 
fabric to furniture to trim, including collections such as 
Biltmore, Court of Versailles, Andrew Martin and Larry 
Laslo. Brochure, $1. 


92-Lee Jofa. In honor of our 175-year anniversary, we 
are proud to offer a brochure presenting the “Archival 
Collection” depicting some of the most popular fabrics 
produced in Lee Jofa’s history. Brochure, $2. 


93-Maya Romanoff Corp. Leading the world in inno- 

vative design and advanced production technology 
. for crafted wallcoverings and textiles. Introducing 

“The Jewel Collection™ Sample Book,” $59.50. Call 

(800) 933-MAYA. 

94°Pollack & Associates. Offers an introductory infor- 
mation kit about its beautiful and unique line of classic 
and contemporary textiles for upholstery, windows and 
walls. 


95-Saxony Carpet Company. The Nina Campbell 
Collection® Catalog offers 55 exclusive 100% wool Wilton 
patterns in 12 colorways available in 13 foot and narrow 
widths with matching borders. $5. 


96-Scalamandreé. Specializing in the finest textiles, wall- 
coverings and passementerie available to the design trade. 
Scalamandre exclusively represents Elitis and Colony in 
the United States. 


97°S. Harris & Co. Distributor of highly decorative fab- 
rics for the residential and hospitality industry. 


98-Wanda Bogart Interior Design. Over 20 years of 
setting the standard of excellence in interior design. A 
full-service studio with talent and resources to create your 
dream home. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


99-American Express Financial Advisors. Providing 
professional financial advice to help you assess your goals 
and select investments to fit your needs. Call (800)-GET- 
ADVICE or visit www.american express.com/advisors 


100+Lincoln Financial Group. Providing clear, under- 
standable solutions to help you grow, manage and 
protect the work of a lifetime. Clear solutions in a 
complex world. Call (877)-ASK-LINCOLN or visit us 
at www.lfg.com 


101-MasterCard Vacations™. Offers great prices on 
superior vacation packages and cruises. Speak to an 
expert travel consultant today. Call (800) 428-8747. 


102-PaineWebber. Find out about PaineWebber’s 
products, services and investment process with its 
emphasis on providing investors with customized 
advice. Call (888) PWJ-2001, ext. 20 or reach us at 
www.painewebber.com 


103+ Stratford Financial Services, Inc. Your construc- 
tion and remodeling finance professionals, offering single 
application/single close loans covering land, construction 
and permanent financing. 


104+Visa Signature. For more information, call 
(888) 847-2003 or visit www.visa.com/signatureusa 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


105+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


106+ Amtico International, Inc.—”Design Out of the 
Box”. Original Design Flooring. Luxury vinyl tile in wood, 
slate, stone and quarry tile. 35 exclusive designs already 
created; 20-year warranty. 


107+Ancient Venetian Floor Company. Hand-crafted 
floor center designs and table tops recreating ancient 
works of art of the cosmati tradition from churches in 
Rome and Venice. Free brochure. 


108-Asmara. Asmara’s Needlepoint Collection “Origins 
In Nature” explores different ways nature was represented 
by weavers throughout history. Free 1999 Edition, call 
(800) 451-7240. 


109+Claremont Rug Company. For 19 years, powerfully 
serving an international niche market of clients who desire 
vintage and antique carpets with lasting, artistic appeal and 
solid investment potential. Information, call (800) 441-1332. 
Color brochure, $10. 


110-112+Country Floors. Offering product literature 
exploring the art and craft of architectural ceramics and 
stone: Circle (#110) for our 8-page introductory brochure, 
$1; circle (#111) for our catalog on imported tiles terra 
cotta and stone, $15; circle (#112) for our catalog on 
American Artisan tiles made to order, $10. 


113+Dilmaghani & Co. Featuring the industry’s largest 
inventory of old and new one-of-a-kind Oriental rugs. A 
$200 discount voucher accompanies our free brochure. 


114-Edelman Leather. Leather tanned and treated 
specially for floors enriches and distinguishes elegant 
installations. Works beautifully in studies, living rooms, 
bedrooms, hallways, media rooms. 


115+Elizabeth Eakins, Inc. 64-page brochure featuring 
the exclusive designs of Elizabeth Eakins and Scott 
Lethbridge: custom made, hand-dyed, hand-woven, hand- 
hooked wool rugs, including a new Architectural series 
$15. 


116-Glen Eden Wool Carpet. Offering a free brochure 
describing our carpet and rug products. Visit us at 
www.glen-eden.com 


117+Hokanson, Inc. Designers and manufacturers of 
hand- and machine-made rugs and carpets made at our 


own factory in North America. Phone (800) 243-7771 or 
visit www. hokansoncarpet.com 

118-International Design Guild. An organization of the 
finest independent floor covering design showrooms 
serving the needs of professional designers and discrim)- 
nating homeowners. Free literature available 
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119-J.H. Minassian & Co. Established in 1905, the 
oldest and most reputable source for carpets offers 
an extensive collection of new, old and antique rugs 
and much more. Call (310) 657-7000. 


120-The Joinery Company. Wide plank hardwood 
flooring in antique heart pine. Many other beautiful 
woods for flooring, stairs, moldings, hardwood floors, 
antique barn wood floors, exotic cabinet stock. 


121+Karastan. No matter how often your tastes, your 
lifestyle, your whole décor may change, your Karastan 
will still be right at home. Full-color brochure, $2. 


122+ Landry & Arcari. Antique and new oriental rugs 
from around the world. Unique collection of decorative 
rugs, designed and hand-woven by Landry & Arcari. 
Visit www.landryandarcari.com 


123+ Masland Carpets. Distinctively different carpets 
and rugs since 1866. Don’t miss the unmistakable beauty 
of Masland carpets in an array of colors, textures and 
patterns. Free brochure. 


124+Mehraban Oriental Rugs. Featuring an exquisite 
collection of antique and fine Persian masterpieces. 
Presenting a new line of antique recreations with 
finest choice of natural dye and hand-spun wool. Call 
(310) 657-4400. 


125*Noonoo Rug Co. Inc. The largest and finest 
selection of handmade carpets from Pakistan in tradi- 
tional, European and original designs. Call for nearest 
dealer, (201) 330-0101. 


126-Paris Ceramics. The leading international spe- 
cialists in limestone, terracotta, antique reclaimed 
stone and hand-painted ceramics. Call toll-free 
(888) 845-3487 for a 72-page color brochure. $10. 


127-Renaissance Carpet & Tapestries. Leading 
manufacturer of the finest hand-woven Savonneries, 
Aubussons and Tapestries. We introduce new designs 
to our lines regularly and custom orders are welcome. 
Free brochure, call (800) 325-RUGS. 


128+Stanton Carpet. New 40-page color catalog 
featuring our signature Wilton Gallery Collection, 
Rosecore by Stanton, Stanton sisals, tapestry borders 
and more. $7. 


129 -131-Stark Carpet Corp. Circle (#129) for cata- 
log containing many of the company’s designs and 
colorways, available to designers and architects, $10. 
Also available: circle (#130) for An American Approach 
to Antique Carpets, 4-volume set, $150; or circle (#131) 
for one volume, $50. 


132*Wools of New Zealand. Enhance your home 
with the long-lasting beauty of Wools of New 
Zealand brand carpets. For a free brochure, call 
(800) 367-0462. 


Lo ee 


133° Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


134+American Leather. Quality leather furniture 
available in 70 colors and designs. Custom made and 


shipped to you in 30 days or less. Call (800) 456-9599, 
ext. 222 


135+ Arthur Brett & Sons. Makers of the finest English 
furniture for over 125 years. Our full-color catalog 
shows the more than 200 models available. $35. 


136*Ashley Manor. Fine craftsmanship and quality are 
guaranteed by this collection of distinctive upholstered 
furniture. For more information, call (800) 582-1401. 
Brochure, $10. 


137 +*Barlow Tyrie. “The English Garden Tradition.” 
Classic, award-winning designs for poolside, garden and 
alfresco entertaining will provide a lifetime of enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction. Catalog, $3. 


138-139*Bausman & Co. Circle (#138) for our 
50-page color brochure, $10; circle (#139) for our 
$100 catalog, featuring black and white tearsheets, 
price list and finish samples. To the trade only. 
140-Bernhardt. Furniture makers since 1889. Present- 
ing the Paris Collection —sensuous curves, rich cabernet 
tones and softly-polished nickel evoke a graceful yet 
contemporary character. For more information, call 
(800) 340-0240, ext. 1026. Catalog, $12. 


141+Brown Jordan. Since 1945, a premier manufac- 
turer of fine casual furnishings for the home. Please 
send away for a preview of our award-winning designs 
and the retail store nearest you. 

142+Century Furniture. Send for a 36-page booklet 
featuring selections from more than 20 of our collec- 
tions, $5. Visit us at www.centuryfurniture.com 


143+Charles P. Rogers Brass & Iron Beds. Original 
19th and 20th century headboards, beds, canopy beds 
and daybeds now available direct from America’s oldest 
maker of brass and iron beds. NYC showroom. 


Shipping available worldwide. Call (800) 272-7726. 
Catalog, $1.50. 


144-Councill Companies. Our $12 catalog features 
our mahogany 18th century reproductions, the New 
Orleans Collection, exposed wood seating, cherry 
executive office case goods, and much more. 


145*DDC. Showcases the most prestigious European 
classic'contemporary collections. Our furnishings 
include sofas, sleepers, lounge and task seating, modular 
wall units, dining table and chairs, bedrooms and 
cocktail tables. 


146 Decorative Crafts, Inc. Importing the finest 
Italian furniture for over 70 years. Free, full-color 
catalog available. 


147-Derapage Design. Antique-inspired and contem- 
porary custom furniture—from single items to entire 
homes and offices. Available to the trade. Antique 
restoration services available. Full-color binder catalog, 
$35. 


148+Designs For Leisure. Our color brochure shows 
a variety of styles and designs from our bar stool line. 
Information on both contemporary and traditional 
models, along with a list and net price list. Free. 


149*Devon Shops. Preview our vast collection of 
hand-carved French and English furniture, finished and 
upholstered to your specifications. Each piece is carved 
by hand on our premises. Free brochure. 


150+Drexel Heritage Furnishings. These days, effort- 
less style is hard to come by, unless you know where to 
look. Lillian August Collection from Drexel Heritage. 
Call (800) 916-1986. 


151-152 Elijah Slocum. Two full-color catalogs in tear 
sheet format show a wide range of English styles. Price 
refundable with first order. Circle (#151) for Seating 
Catalog, $25; circle (#152) for Tables & Casegoods 
Catalog, $100. 


153°Giati Designs, Inc. Manufacturer of fine teak fur- 
niture, market umbrellas and interior/exterior French 
textiles. No charge for literature. 


154-Glabman’s Furniture & Interior Design. 
12-page color brochure describes our complete interior 
design service, shows photos of room settings and lists 
“Best-of-Kind” furniture manufacturers represented. 
Free. 


155+*Gloster Furniture. Offering a wide selection of , 
chairs, tables, benches and loungers, all crafted from 
“plantation-grown” teak. Free brochure. 


156+Henredon Furniture Industries, Inc. Elegant 
18" and 19" century English furnishings for living, 
dining, bedroom. Expertly crafted from swirl and 
crotch mahogany, French walnut, karelian birch; 
accented with marquetry, gold leaf, iron and 
brass. $7. 


157+Hickory Chair. The James River Collection fea- 
tures 18" century-style furniture—over 300 items includ- 
ing authentic reproductions from Virginia’s historic 
James River plantations. Brochure, $16. 


158+ John Rosselli International. Specializing in 
reproduction furniture, lighting, mirrors and decorative 
accessories. Custom work is available. 100-page glossy 
binder, $50. 


159+ John Widdicomb Company. Fine furniture 
manufacturer established in 1858. Collections by Mario 
Buatta, Jacques Grange, Larry Laslo and others. Call 
(800) 847-9433 or visit www.johnwiddicomb.com 


160-161 -Karges Furniture. Circle (#160) for our 
brochure featuring Dining Room, Occasional and 
Bedroom furniture, plus drawings of the 350 items 
offered, $10. Circle (#161) for our video spotlighting 
the furniture, our history and unique manufacturing 
processes, $20. 


162+Kreiss Collection. The 1999 collection of exclu- 
sive Kreiss Furnishings is presented in a full color 
folio that is as elegant as our craftsmanship. Furniture, 
fabrics, luxury bed linens and accessories to customize 
your home beautifully—with Kreiss. $15. 

163*La Forge Francaise Ltd. Fabrication of metal 
furniture and accessories—beds, tables, chandeliers, 
staircase railings and gates. Specializing in custom 
design and quality work. 

164+Larson-Juhl. A great frame touches the entire 
room, adding elegance and personal style. For the 
best in custom frames, ask to see the Craig Ponzio 
Signature Collection by Larson-Juhl. For more 
information, call (800) 886-6126. 


165M. Craig Cabinetmaker. Each piece an original 
in the forefront of contemporary design. Mahogany 
and American hardwoods are the predominant mate- 
rials used. More than 40 creations featured in the 
portfolio. $15. 
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166+ Maitland-Smith. Our fine products are handmade 
by expert craftsmen in our factories and by artisans 
throughout the world. The pieces combine natural and 
exotic materials, crafted in time-honored methods by 
artists trained over generations 


167-168 + Marieux, Inc. Specializing in glass furniture. 
Circle (#167) for our brochure, $10; circle (#168) for our 
package, $55. 

169+McGuire Furniture Portfolio. 100-page book, 
145 color photographs featuring our classic collection of 
the premier rattan furniture designs. Also shown are 
designs from the McGuire Special Collections, including 
bamboo tables and solid teak. $15. 


170-171 + Michael Taylor Designs. Creator of the 
California style. Circle (#170) for our new full-color 
brochure featuring the renowned furniture collection, 
$5; circle (#171) for catalog, $50 


172+ National Upholstering Company. 
Manufacturing fine upholstered furniture since 1918. 
We use the finest materials available and our products 
routinely become family heirlooms. 


173+-Niermann Weeks Company, Inc. Complete cat- 
alog of antique-inspired, original furniture, lighting and 
accessory designs. Catalog, $50 

174+New York Design Center. Traditional and con- 
temporary lighting, wall coverings, floor coverings, 
fabrics, accessories, antiques, office, art, reproductions 
and much more. No charge for literature 


175-0. Henry House Ltd. High quality, style, beauty 
and comfort can be seen in our bench-crafted custom 
upholstered furniture. Customizing to designers’ 
specifications available. To the trade only. Catalog, 
$60. 


176+Pearson Company. Full-color brochure fea- 
tures best selling styles. Brochure unfolds to reveal 
helpful information on top quality construction 
details of Pearson custom-ordered upholstered furni- 
ture. $1. 


177+PierceMartin. Send away for a complete product 
catalog, $40 


178+Poliform USA, Inc. Italy’s leading manufacturer 
of high-end closet systems, libraries, entertainment 
centers, bedroom and dining room furniture, since 1942 
Showrooms throughout America. Information, call 


(888)-POLIFORM. Catalog, $15 


179+Pompeii Furniture Industries. The intricate 
artistry of centuries-old metal crafting in its wrought 
and cast aluminum furniture. Available in 27 fabulous 
finishes—an elegant statement for today’s casual 
lifestyle 


180+ Provasi. Makers of exquisitely crafted “Old 
World” furniture in classical styles, with exceptional 
marquetry and beautiful woods and finishes. Also 
shows European art, decorative objects, lighting. 
Complimentary catalog available 


181 + Quatrain, Inc. Full-color catalog of finely-crafted 
reproduction furniture line, with a historical perspec- 
tive, dimensions, yardage requirements and finish 
options along with pricing. Send check or money order 
for $50. 

182-Reed Brothers. Hand-carved indoor and out- 
door furniture and accessories for luxury homes, 
hotels, restaurants and resorts. Custom woodcarving 
is Our specialty. Catalog, $20 


183+ Rituals Gallery. Featuring antique and reproduc- 
tion furnishings and accessories. Our styles include 
Western, Spanish Colonial, Monterey, Arts & Crafts, 
Adirondack and primitive. Free tear sheets available. 
184*Roche-Bobois. The international collection of 
exclusive, contemporary furniture is presented in a 
100-page, full-color catalog. Exciting new concepts in 
leather and fabric seating, wall systems, occasional 
tables, bedroom and dining room furniture. $10. 


185+-Serban Furniture Design, L.L.C. 32-page 
catalog of high-quality, hand-crafted, original designs. 
Illustrated are desks, tables, cabinets, seating and 
beds. $35. 


186+Siteworks. Providing cast stone for over a 
decade. Specializing in fireplace mantels and surrounds. 
Also offering a full line of exterior architectural cast 
stone. 


187+ Swaim, Inc. Swaim Upholstery and Occasional 
meet the highest industry standards of quality and 
design elegance. A range of styles from contemporary 
to traditional. Free brochure. 


188+ Todd Hase Furniture, Inc. A complete collec- 
tion of fine home furnishings designed by Todd 
Hase. Three-ring catalog binder, $20. 


189+ Weatherend Estate Furniture. Send away for 
our free 32-page color catalog. 
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190+William Alan Furniture. Our furniture distin- 
guishes itself by quality and design that inspires its 
acquisition for the home. Free brochure features a 
representation of the Parisian Club chair and sofa 


collection 


191 +Please send me all of the free items in this category. 





192°Bulova. Offering watches and clocks of excep- 
tional quality and value. From the contemporary to 
the traditional, something to suit every taste. Free 
brochure. 


193°Giorgio Armani. Exquisitely tailored clothing 
for men and women designed by Giorgio Armani— 
collections that express his most elaborately articulated 
fashion statement and include day, evening, sports- 
wear and accessories. 

194+Gucci Timepieces America. The height of 
modern elegance combined with the finest tradi- 
tions of Swiss watchmaking. Timepieces for men 
and women. Nearest authorized dealer, call 

(800) 778-9888 


195+Harry Winston. The Harry Winston Portfolio 
showcases exquisite one-of-a-kind fine jewelry. Each 
hand crafted in the atelier above the Fifth Avenue 
Salon. Call (800) 988-4110. 


196+ Jansc Designer Goldsmith. Jewelry originals 
in 18K and platinum featuring diamonds, pearls and 
colored gemstones. Specializing in one-of-a-kind pieces 
and re-styling. 


197+ Jewelry by Gauthier. Exclusively displays the 
creative works of wear Art. Award-winning jewelry 
designer Scott Gauthier’s workmanship is unprecedented 
and his imagination is limitless. 


198-Omega. In the conquest of space, at sea, in stadi- 
ums, on fashion runways, we continue to record signif- 
icant moments in time on the wrists of some of the 
world’s most outstanding personalities. 


199*Rado Collection Brochure. Combining high- 
tech materials and avant-garde design, Rado is the 
industry leader in scratchproof watches, producing 
timepieces of the highest quality and comfort. For a 
free brochure, call (800) 283-7236. 

200° Rolex Watch U.S.A. For more information on 
our fine selection of Rolex timepieces, send for our free 
brochure ; 


201°Stuart Weitzman. A wide selection of shoes 
and handbags, from traditional to contemporary. 
Widths AAAA to C; sizes up to 10. At 625 Madison 
Avenue, NYC, (212) 750-2555, or visit us at 
www.stuartweitzman.com 

202°Tiffany & Co. America’s preeminent jeweler 
offers fine jewelry, timepieces and table settings. Fora 
copy of our catalog, please call (800) 214-2895. 


203 Please send me all of the free items inthis category. 





204+ Canac Kitchens, A Kohler Company. Amazing 
new kitchen ideas. Full-color “Kitchen Planner” is 
the ultimate guide for creating the kitchen you’ve 
always wanted. Easy-to-read and loaded with 
pictures. $5 


205+ Christians Interior Design. Handmade in 
England, this famous manufacturer offers five classic 
styles which carry through their range of luxury 
kitchens, bedrooms, bathrooms and study. The 
Christians Book of Furniture has received international 
acclaim. $15 


206+ Clark Distribution Corp. New England’s exclu- 
sive distributor of fine appliances by Sub-Zero, 
Thermador, Gaggenau and Dynasty. Call (888) 239-6122 
for an appointment to tour our world-class showroom, 
attend a free chef event or get the name of a dealer 
hear you 


207 Downsview Kitchens. Design innovation and 
commitment to quality as a company philosophy make 
Downsview the premier choice in kitchen cabinetry. 
80-page color brochure, $15. Showroom information, 
(905) 677-9354 


208-Gaggenau USA. Offering convection ovens, 
gas and electric cooktops, barbecues, steamers, fryers, 
hoods and integrated dishwashers. 64-page magazine 
with stunning photos, $5. Call (800) 936-5435 or visit 
www.Gaggenau.com 


209*Hansgrohe, Inc. Offering a range of shower- 
heads and handshowers featuring the revolutionary 
Quick-Clean™ self-cleaning system. To learn more 
about our entire line of kitchen and bath products, call 
(800) 719-1000 
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0-Heritage Custom Kitchens, Inc. High-end cus- 
om cabinetry can be seen in this beautiful 50-page full- 

lor brochure. Styles include traditional, Old World 
nd contemporary. $12. 


41+Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath. Presenting the 
esigner Collection of whirlpool baths, shower 
ystems, toilets and bidets, lavatories and faucetry. 
‘or a free catalog, call (800) 288-4002 or visit 
w.jacuzzil.com 


2*Kohler Co. A complete set of full-color product 
atalogs covering baths and whirlpools, showers, lavato- 
ies, toilets and bidets, kitchen and entertainment sinks, 
d faucets and accessories. Call (800) 4-KOHLER, 
xt. AA4. Brochure, $8. 


*Miele Appliances. Superb European dishwashers, 
undry products, ovens, cooktops and vacuum cleaners. 
traordinary products for ordinary tasks. To speak 
irectly to your local Miele appliance dealer, call (800) 
579-1167; your local vacuum dealer, (800) 694-4868. 


3-Neff Kitchens. Offering a range of frameless 
binets from contemporary with stainless steel and 
glass to traditional Old World wood stains with carved 
components. Brochure, $10. 


214-Plain & Fancy Custom Cabinetry. 12-page, full- 
color brochure will help you customize your home with 
an imaginative collection of styles, finishes, furniture 
and accessories. Available East of the Mississippi only. 
$12. Dept. #AD499C. 


215*Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. World-renowned 
European kitchen and bath cabinetry manufacturer 
offers a large variety of front styles in wood, lacquer, 
laminates and stainless steel, from traditional to 
avant-garde designs. Literature package, $18. Call 
(800) 987-0553. 


216+ Quality Custom Cabinetry, Inc. Finest cabinet- 
maker of Timeless Designs in French, English, Shaker 
or Old World. New 44-page book showcasing the best 
in designs for kitchens, baths and libraries, $6. Call 
(800) 909-6006. 


217+Robern, Inc. Redefine your bath storage with 
beautiful Designlogic™ mirrored cabinetry, lighting 
and accessories. 24-page booklet of design ideas, $1. 
Call (888) S-ROBERN. 


218-Rutt Custom Cabinetry. Let Rutt’s Design Folio 
inspire your creativity. Filled with classic styles and 
design concepts for virtually every room in your home. 
The only American cabinet maker who will design, cut, 
fit and finish to your specifications. $15. 

219+SieMatic Corporation. The 128-page SieMatic 
Kitchen Book is filled with exciting kitchen design ideas, 
featuring our internationally famous line of cabinets and 
accessories. $19.95. 



















































220-Sonoma Tilemakers. Offering a complete line 
of hand-crafted ceramic tile. Our rich textures, hand- 
carved designs and fabulous colors create a world of 
options to meet your specific needs. Free brochure, 
(707) 837-8177. 


221-THG USA. Offering a preview portfolio of the 
European luxury collections of elegant faucetry, fixtures 
and hardware from the House of Tetard Haduiguez 
Grissoni. Call (908) 281-0191. 


222+Tribeca Designs Ltd. Manufacturer of a wide 
range of decorative bath/kitchen fittings and bath acces- 
sories. Offered in 32 finishes; custom fabrication and 
design. 


223+Viking Range Corporation. The originator of 
commercial-type equipment for the home; outfitting 
the ultimate kitchen with a full line of products, includ- 
ing cooking, ventilation, cleanup and refrigeration. 
For a free brochure, call (888) 845-4641. 


224+Waterworks. Carefully selected exclusive 
products include bath fittings, accessories, unique 
washstands, furniture, tile and stone. Catalog, $15. 
Call (800) 899-6757 or visit www.waterworks.net 


LIGHTING 


225+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


226-Arte de Mexico. Our $10 catalogs feature over 
400 different wrought iron lighting fixtures, as well as 
an extensive line of iron furniture. Call (818) 508-0993 
or visit www.artedemexico.com 


227-228+Christopher Norman Inc. Circle (#227) for 
free brochure on our “Antibes” Collection of gilded 
bronze swing-arm lamps. Circle (#228) for our Art & 
Style Collection Catalog with tear sheets of traditional 





sconces, table lamps, floor lamps, chandeliers and lanterns, 
$100. 


229-Cooper Lighting/Iris. Iris’ commercial-style 
recessed luminaires provide unparalleled dramatic glare- 
free lighting. Experience the lighting difference. See the 
potential of your design in this 4-page brochure. $1. 


230-Frederick Cooper. A collection spanning hand- 
painted porcelain to full lead crystal and glass to metal of 
every type. Color brochure featuring our hand-crafted 
lamps, $3. 


231°H.A. Framburg & Co. One of the finest traditions in 
lighting offers over 400 styles including Gothic, Empire, 
Victorian, Georgian, Early American, Art Deco, Art 
Nouveau and Soft Contemporary. Brochure, $15. 


232+*Schonbek. Founded in Bohemia in 1870, 
Schonbek is today the largest manufacturer of crystal 
chandeliers in North America. Contemporary, tradition- 
al, retro and custom designs. For a free video and litera- 
ture, call (800) 836-1892. 


233+Studio Steel, Inc. An exceptional selection of hand- 
made wrought iron chandeliers, sconces and lanterns of 
classic reproductions and inspired original designs are 
featured in our new catalog, $2. 


234+ Williams Antiques, Inc. Delightful, whimsical 
lighting line includes monkey, fox, frog, deer, owl, 
antler, parrot, tucan and fish chandeliers, lamps and 
sconces. Two-tier, custom finishes and sizes available. 
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235+*American Society of Interior Designers. For our 
free “Knowledge and Solutions Kit,” call (800) 610-ASID. 
To take advantage of our free interior design referral ser- 
vice, call (800) 775-ASID, residential; call (800) 610-ASID, 
commercial. 


236+Ruth’s Chris Steak House. Featuring corn-fed, 

USDA Prime Beef, broiled to order and served sizzling. 
Award-winning wine list. For worldwide locations, call 

(800) 544-0808. 


237-ZEN Associates, Inc. Specializing in landscape 
architecture design services, construction management 





ZEN Associates, Inc. 
= fi pe! 124 Boston Post Road 
re i=} Sudbury, MA 01776-2406 






sd (978) 443-6222 Fax (978) 443-0368 
http://www.zenassoicates.com 


and maintenance of contemporary and traditional natu- 
ralistic gardens for interior and exterior. Full color 
brochure, $10. 
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238 + Please send the free items in this category. 


239+ Baccarat. Consummately crafted in France since 
1764, world-renowned for its exceptional qualities and 
innovative design. Offerings include decorative lighting, 
vases and stemware. For an authorized dealer nearest you, 
call (800) 845-1928. Free brochure. 


240-Bernardaud. Fine Limoges porcelain dinnerware 
and giftware from France. For retail locations, please 
call (800) 448-8282 or (800) 884-7775. 


241+Christofle. Tabletop specialists since 1830, Christofle 
invites you to discover its stylish world of silverplate, sterling 
and stainless flatware; giftware, holloware, porcelain, crystal 
and table linens. No charge for literature. 


242*Martin’s Herend Imports. Exquisite, entirely 
hand-painted porcelain from Hungary. Elegant dinner- 
ware, figurines and fancies. 170-year tradition with con- 
temporary appeal. For retailer nearest you, call 

(800) 643-7363. 


243-Mottahedeh & Co. Color brochure shows 
Mottahedeh dinnerware designs reproduced and adapted 
from rare original antiques. No charge. 


244-245-Puiforcat Orfevre. Beautifully handcrafted 
French sterling and silverplate patterns since 1820. Variety 
of unique, classical and contemporary designs from which 
to choose. Circle (#244) for the sterling brochure, $5; cir- 
cle (#245) for the silverplate brochure, $5. 


246 -247*Steuben. For nearly a century, the master 
glassmakers and designers of Steuben have been crafting 
the finest crystal into gifts of rare and timeless beauty. 
Circle (# 246) Seasonal Catalog, $2. Circle (#247) Full- 
color Annual Catalog, $8. Call (800) 424-4240. 


248-Villeroy & Boch. Setting tasteful tables with excep- 
tional designs in china, crystal and giftware. Styles for 
elegant entertaining or casual everyday dining. Send 
away for our free color booklet. 
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; ProSource is a complete 
 floorcovering resource 
‘designed to meet the unique 
needs of the trade professional. 
From the most elegant 
"7 7,2, to the economical, 
iy Yj, © we've gathered the 
world's largest selection 
of name brand flooring 
products from around 
_ the globe into one 
Fconvenient Showroom 
“that Members can use 
as their own. Carpet, ~ 
vinyl, ceramic tile, wood, 
"laminates and more-all at 
the lowest wholesale prices 
available in the market. 
© Membership is limited to the 
' flooring trade professional. 
If you are not a member of the ‘ 
trade, have your professional ‘ 
call ProSource for you. 
Call ProSource today at 


1-800-787-7748. 
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continued from page 339 

new era: Elsie de Wolfe’s French interi 
ors, sparer than classic designs but not 
as striking as her work from the twen- 
ties and thirties, are a good example. 
Rooms were lightening, color was com- 
ing to the fore—but real postwar design 
had to wait until the fifties. 

Still, it was clear by the end of the war 
that the Beaux Arts and what could be 
called the traditionalist approach to de- 
sign, which had continued to play a ma- 
jor role through the thirties, had run 
out of steam. There would always be 
traditional interiors, and people would 
always build Colonial and Cape Cod 
and Spanish Mission houses—but when 
building resumed after the war, these 
styles suddenly seemed dated in a way 
that they hadn’t just a few years before. 
Whether it was the desire to symbolize 
a new era, or the belief that modernism 
could be built simply and hence inex- 
pensively, there was a sense that the 
mainstream had shifted. 


The decade ended with the design of 


several important works that would not 
be finished until after 1950—Eero 
Saarinen’s General Motors Technical 
Center outside of Detroit, a corporate 
campus in homage to Mies van der 
Rohe; Saarinen’s huge arch beside the 
Mississippi in St. Louis, a monument to 
American expansion; Mies’s own plan 





The styles seemed dated 
in a way they hadn’t just 
a few years before. 





for the Illinois Institute of Technology 
in Chicago. Each of these is a reminder 
that many of the major achievements 
the next decade would take credit for 
had roots in the forties. 

And then there was Philip Johnson’s 
Glass House in New Canaan, Connecti- 
cut, finished just before the decade 
closed, symbolizing the incursions of 
the International Style into both high 
architectural culture and American sub- 
urbia. The Glass House—pure, classi- 
cal, Miesian and yet very much John- 
son’s own—threw down the gauntlet for 
the next decade, announcing the ambi- 
tions of the new postwar world that the 











fifties would struggle to realize. 
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continued from page 266 

van and the young Frank Lloyd Wright, 
and in Europe, in the work of William 
Morris, Eugene Emmanuel Viollet-le- 
Duc, Henri Labrouste and Gustave Eiffel. 

Sull, the world was changing in 1900, 
and it was impossible not to feel it. 
The replication of historical style was 
rapidly losing the freshness and ener- 
gy it had possessed through much of 
the nineteenth century. There was a 
sense of newness in the air—in Chica- 
go, where skyscrapers by Sullivan, Burn- 
ham and Root and others were defining 
a whole new kind of urbanism; in Brus- 
sels and Paris, where the swirling forms 
of Art Nouveau, begun in the late nine- 
teenth century as a movement in deco- 
rative arts, had moved wholesale into 
architecture and design, highlighted by 
the glorious work of Hector Guimard; 
in Barcelona, where Antoni Gaudi’s ex- 
traordinary houses and apartment build- 
ings seemed to combine Art Nouveau’s 
lyricism with a highly personal, daz- 
zling exoticism. 

Gaudi was a thing unto himself, a 
brilliant comet who blazed through the 
sky, leaving his own trail, not creating 
a school. As with Frank Lloyd Wright in 
the United States, his greatest contribu- 
tion would be his remarkable work 
itself, which others would imitate at 
their peril. Wright, who turned forty 
in 1907, would do some of his great- 
est work in this decade—the Unity 
Temple and the Larkin Building, the 
Robie House, the Willits House, all 
of which seemed to pare geome- 
tries down to the basics and then lift 
them up in a soaring combination of 
light and solid mass. 

The crisp spareness that was to mark 
modernism later on was barely visible in 
1900. It was hinted at in the magnifi- 
cent, pristine forms of Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh in Scotland, an architect 
too little appreciated in his time, but 
most of the important interiors and 
works of architecture created in the 
early years of the twentieth century, 
including Gaudi’s and Wright’s, were 
much heavier. They were notable main- 
ly for their sensuousness. Almost ev- 
erything seemed to want to make you 
touch it. Gustav Stickley’s rich oak fur- 
niture, Joseph Maria Olbrich’s and 
Josef Hoffmann’s Vienna Secessionist 
structures, Hoffmann’s furniture, Edwin 











1900s 





Lutyens’s inventive variations on clas- 
sicism, all seemed designed to celebrate 
geometric form and to awaken people 
from the stupor of academic design that 
had prevailed throughout much of the 
late nineteenth century. 

In 1908 Adolf Loos wrote his fa- 
mous essay “Ornament and Crime,” 
equating architectural ornament with 


perversion. Although few were ready 
to take up his call, the die was cast. As 
Impressionism and Postimpression- 
ism had pulled art away from academ- 
ic painting, so did the work of the 
early modernist designers pull archi- 
tecture away, straddling the past and the 
future but hinting at a much newer 
world still to come. 





“BAUSMAN & COMPANY, INC. 


tpl od eee VOOM el ale hel ito 


MENAGERIE Lrp. Philadelphia 215-561-5041 « PuGRant Assoc. Washington DC 202-863-0050 
BILL PERLMUTTER, INC. Troy 810-649-5870 * CHUCK WELLS & Assoc. Denver 303-744-8584 
DeAN WarREN Lb. Scottsdale 602-990-9233 » DEAURORA SHOWROOM Chicago 312-644-4430 

DeBenepictis Laguna Niguel 714-831-9411 + DEsiGNERs SHOWROOM Seattle 206-767-4454/800-835-5558 
Joan E1tey & Assoc., Lrp Toronto 416-968-0778 * ELior & Assoc. Dallas 214-744-0868 
Ernest Gaspard & Assoc. Atlanta 404-233-8645 * Hotty Hunt Lrp. Minneapolis 612-332-1900 
McRak-HINCKLEY San Francisco 415-626-2726 * MircHELL Ryan, Inc. Dania 954-921-8555 
R.W. Suea & Co. Beachwood 216-591-9950 + Factory California 909-947-0139 
www. bausman.net 
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culture as the ultimate expression of the 
new postwar corporate style. Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill produced such mas- 
terworks as the Lever House in New 
York; Mies van der Rohe and Philip 
Johnson designed the Seagram Build- 
ing, also in New York—the greatest 
glass skyscraper of all—and of course 
there was the United Nations, setting a 
tone of light modernist authority at 
the beginning of the decade. 

But there were signs, even as early as 
the mid-fifties, that this was leaving 
many unsatisfied. Mies van der Rohe’s 
own world was rich and sensuous, but it 
could also be stern, and in any event it 
invited cheap imitations. As more and 
more of those flooded the cities, a reac- 
tion set in, first in the work of such ar- 
chitects as Edward Durell Stone and 
Minoru Yamasaki, who tried to make 
modernism softer and more decorative, 
and later in the work of Philip Johnson, 
who broke away from Mies and began a 
period of decorative classicism that was 
to stretch well into the sixties. Against 
all of this was the work of Eero Saari- 
nen, an architect who, probably more 
than any other in the fifties, enjoyed 
both popular success and critical re- 
spect. His forms were highly sculptural, 
and while Saarinen claimed a certain 
rational origin for them, they were, in 
the end, picturesque. 

But the legacy of the decade would 
be defined even more, in retrospect, by 
Saarinen’s closest friend, the designer 
Charles Eames, who with his wife, Ray, 
produced not only numerous pieces of 
classic furniture but also a house that 
foreshadowed the high-tech work other 
architects would do a quarter century 
later—their Case Study House in Pacif- 
ic Palisades, California. Their work cel- 
ebrated mass production and modern 
methods, but it also connected to cer- 
tain traditional themes. Most of their 
furniture was beautiful, and almost all of 
it was comfortable. The Eameses did 
not work alone, however—George Nel- 
son was doing similar work of high 
quality, as were Saarinen himself and the 
sculptor Isamu Noguchi, whose ubiqui- 
tous paper lamps, as much as his sculp- 
ture, left a mark. In the Eameses lin 
these other designers and architect 
promises of the new postwar wi 
seemed actually to be coming true. (1 
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architectural style known as the New 
Brutalism—harsh concrete buildings that 
flaunted their hardness and muscular- 
ity. Paradoxically, sometimes the most 
hard-edged architecture of the sixties 
was tied directly to the tumultuous pol- 
itics of the age. As the social responsi- 
bility of architects became a rallying 
point, plenty of Brutalist architecture 
was created in the name of public hous- 
ing and community centers, with little 
acknowledgment by their architects 
that the severe physical forms they were 
creating often undercut the social mis- 
sion that they sought. The cold con- 
crete plaza became a far more common 
presence in American cities in the six- 
ties than the inviting kind of garden 
Roche built for the Ford Foundation. 

The sixties also celebrated different 
materials—New Brutalism’s rough con- 
crete was surely, as much as anything 
else, a reaction against the boredom of 
the glass-and-steel boxes of the fifties. 
New materials prevailed inside, too— 
the sixties was the decade of Lucite 
furniture and reflective Mylar, of super- 
graphics and color so intense it could 
leave the fifties looking like black 
and white. 

In art, the next generation of Abstract 
Expressionists, led by Kenneth Noland 
and Morris Louis, held sway, but the 
Pop artists were rising rapidly—Andy 
Warhol’s and Roy Lichtenstein’s repu- 
tations took off into the stratosphere, 
as did those of Jasper Johns, Robert 
Rauschenberg, Ellsworth Kelly and 
Frank Stella. And as the decade saw the 
first chapters of the careers of numer- 
ous artists who by the century’s end 
would be the masters of their era, so it 
marked the beginning for several of the 
most important architects of the second 
half of the century, including Robert 
Venturi, Charles Gwathmey, Charles 
Moore and Richard Meier. 

All four of these architects designed 
houses that would soon become icons. 
Venturi’s 1962 house for his mother 
in Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, marks 
the symbolic beginning of the reaction 
against modernist simplicity that would 
eventually become known as postmod- 
ernism. Gwathmey’s stark, geometric 
house for his parents in Amagansett, 
New York, completed in 1965, was the 
first of a whole generation of beach 





1960s 


houses with slanted roofs and vertical 
cedar siding and vertically articulated © 
space within. Moore’s Sea Ranch in 
northern California, also finished in 
1965, is an arrangement of shedlike 
structures turned into a composition 
with both the comfort of the familiar 
and the striking quality of abstract 
sculpture. Meier produced the 1967 
Smith House in Connecticut and the 
1969 Saltzman House in East Hampton, 
each of which took the heritage of Le 
Corbusier and reinterpreted it into a 
new and exquisite composition. Every 
one of those careers—not to mention 
those of Robert A. M. Stern, Michael ~ 
Graves and Stanley Tigerman—would 
affect the following years profoundly. — 
The sixties, if nothing else, was fertile 
ground, sowing seeds that future de- 
cades would reap. O 
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continued from page 381 
decade in which modernism, having | 
come to take over the corporate land- — 
scape, fell under attack. Robert Ven- 
turi’s book Complexity and Contradiction 
in Architecture, which was published in 
1966, gained a wider audience and real 
influence in the seventies, as Venturi | 
and numerous other architects sought 
ways of incorporating into new work 
many of the traditional elements that 
modernists had spurned. Venturi and 
Denise Scott Brown, his wife and part- 
ner, designed several houses of particu- 
lar note in the seventies, including an 
exquisite shingled house in Westches- 
ter that seemed at once a gentle cot- 
tage and a monumental tower of rural 
contemplation. 
Robert A. M. Stern, Venturi’s most 
ardent follower at the decade’s start, 
shifted gradually through the seventies | 
away from Venturi’s complex and ironic 
mixes of old and new elements toward a 
more literal form of historicism. By the 
end of the decade Stern would be us- 
ing his beloved Shingle Style domestic 
architecture from the turn of the cen- 
tury not as a loose inspiration but as 
a model for direct replication. And 
Michael Graves, who began his career as 
a modernist disciple of Le Corbusier, 
underwent what may have been the 
continued on page #70 
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When I was thirty, my wife ig friend got married in 
Wilmington, N.C. I went to the black tie dinner at an 
old private club on the Cape Fear River dressed in my 


ant , 
brother-in-law s tux. 
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| An older gentleman Dy the name of Jim was tending 
bar that night. Jim was about 0'2” and 140 pounds, 
with a distinguished appearance that made everyone else 
in the room look common. I called him “Slim 
Jim ” and we traded jokes and talked about 
trout fish ing all night long. 
* When it came time to leave I saw it - a 
French smoking chair from the Nineteenth 


Century in old, worn out leather, just sit- 





/ 
. 
: 
ting there in the corner. When I remember 
Slim Jim and what that chair looked like, I 
think of southern comfort. So we made the chair. 


I hope Slim Jim caught a lot of trout that summer. 


Wiam@ Alan 


www.williamalan.com 


THROUGH YOUR INTERIOR DESIGNER 


ABC CARPET & HOME BLOOMINGDALE’S HORCHOW HOME KITTLES LOUIS SHANKS OF TEXAS’ BEVERLY HALL 
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GAGGENAU 


Appliances for the Kitchen of a New Era. 
By Gaggenau. 


Built-in kitchen appliances from Gaggenau express 
a consistent attitude: the quest for the ideal balance of perfect form, highest 
technology, most attractive appearance and basic practicality. Anyone who professes 
to have good taste knows the Gaggenau line. In each of these appliances lies 
the experience, the ability and the know-how of our specialist. Every one of these 
units stands out in terms of its unique advantages and the quality of materials 
and workmanship. Above all, Gaggenau appliances have been awarded many design 
prizes for their simple beauty and functional design. 

The first built-in kitchen appliances to be launched in 
Europe bore the distinguished Gaggenau name. Today this built-in appliance collec- 
tion symbolizes the progress attained in kitchen technology. For many demanding and 
discerning people in Europe, North and South America, the Near and Far East, 
the name Gaggenau is synonymous with the greatest achievements in kitchen design. 

An attractive example is the Gaggenau GI 936-760 
“invisible” dishwasher for those who do not want to interrupt the smooth look 
of an all matched cabinet front. Or for those who place value on a dishwasher that is 
invisible from the outside and fully integrated into a kitchen cabinet, this 
exceptional, whisper quiet stainless steel dishwasher slips silently into your kitchen. 
It has six wash programs, four water temperatures, the HalfLoad wash option . 
(cleaning small amounts of dishes economically) and it features the noiseless, 
hygienic, no-steam condensation drying system. 

Would you like to find out more about this 
“invisible” dishwasher and the other unique appliances in the Gaggenau collection? 
We will send you the new Gaggenau Magazine! Please call Gaggenau USA Corp. at 
800-929-9808 or visit us at www.Gaggenau.com. The Difference is Gaggenau. 











IMAGINE A PLACE that’s close to home 


yet nowhere near it. Where every space has 


been reworked so your rituals don’t have to be. 
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business and relaxation merge effortlessly. 
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Can you imagine it? WE DID. 
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Furniture “made to be handed down to future generations” - The New York Times 


TODD HASE 
NEW YORK CITY 
51 Wooster Street 
212-334-3568 


TODD HASE 

NEW YORK CITY 
D&D Building, 15" floor 
212-355-4510 


HOLLY HUNT 
CHICAGO 

Chicago Merchandise Mart 
312-661-1900 


HOLLY HUNT 
MINNEAPOLIS 
International Market Square 
612-332-1900 


HARGETT 

DALLAS 

Dallas Design District 
214-747-9600 


HARGETT 
HOUSTON 
Decorative Center 
713-626-3100 


AGNES BOURNE 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Showplace Design Center 
415-626-6883 


MIRAK 

LOS ANGELES 
Pacific Design Center 
310-657-1486 
SCHERPING-WEST 
SEATTLE 

Opening: Spring 1999 
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Pale Sandstone DB-170-S 


Different ... but not difficult! 


The realism of sandstone without the messy grout 
plus 


it won't stain, chip or crack! 


To locate our nearest design showroom 
or to receive a brochure, please call 800-270-9313. 





www.amtico.com 














Glitz, zero. Unspoiled tranquillity, everything. 

In the British Virgin Islands, we’ve got yachts. Not slots. 
We’re big on small hotels. Villas terraced down a hillside. 
(Even our biggest luxury resorts have maybe a hundred rooms.) 
Restaurants open to the soft-scented air. 

Beaches as white as powder, and as fine. 

Snappers that bump into your mask, they’re so unafraid. 

Why do experienced yachtsmen and divers from all over the world 
consider ‘lortola, Virgin Gorda, and the 60-plus British Virgin Islands 
to be the water sports capital of the Caribbean? You’ll see. 


Call 1-800-888-5563, ext. 514 for our Vacation Kit with our 


Vacation Packages Brochure and our Intimate Inns and Villas Guide. 


~ BRITISH 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
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Surround yourself with treasures from the days whem” 
pampering was a fine art...glorious creations from 


names such as Tiffany, Gorham, Lunt, and Sheible 
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Was there ever a place 
as irrepressibly feminine as a lady's boudoir? 


Its sweet scent lingers in the imagination. 


The Fortunoff Sterling Collection... 
Celebrating the Age of Elegance. 
To request photographs or 
for information of individual pieces, 


call Michelle Amiel at 212°758°6660. 


Gorham Sterling 4 piece Demitasse set, circa 1905. $5,950 

Edward Vil 9 piece Dresser Set, Chester circa 1902. $2,950 

Alvin Sterling Overlay Perfume Bottle, circa 1890. $1,450 
Reed & Barton Art Nouveau Vase, circa 1900. $3,500 

Sterling Overlay Perfume Bottle, circa 1930. $975 , 
French Silver Mirror, circa 1880. $6,500 & 

Sterling Heart Frames $495, pair : = 

Birks Sterling Round Box, $450 7 

Tiffany & Co. Sterling Basket, $1,350 


Sterling Overlay Vase, circa 1900. $1,750 
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© 1999 Elijah Slocum 


Crafted in our East Anglia workshop, an exceptional hand carved mahogany arm chair 
Each piece signed and numbered 


ELIJAH SLGQZUM 


FINE HANDMADE ENGLISH FURNITURE 


LOD aNGE LES DENVER NEW YORK 
8360 Melrose Avenue - Los Angeles - CA 90069 - Tel: 323.655.1263 - Fax: 323.655 


www.elijahslocum.com 
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John Edward Hughes 


(713) 863-1788 


‘Los Angeles 
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SSS 2000 SERIES 


DESIGNED BY STANLEY JAY FRIEDMAN 


APEX COMMENDATION 1998 
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Imagine any design in any color, 


WOOLS 


from sketches, photographs or 
NEVY ZEALAND oO 
computer drawings. Choose any 
combination of cut pile, level 


loop, tip sheared or handcarved. 


We'll weave our magic with luxurious of Belgian tapestry fabric. Glen Eden. 





New Zealand wool to create original Carpeting, and more than you can imagine. 


c 


100% New Zealand Wool and Wool-Blend, Tufted, Woven Wilton, Lxminster, Flatweave and Natural Sisal Carpeting and Area Rugs. 


Call 1-800-843-1728 for your nearest Glen Eden agent. www.glen-eden.com ©1998 Glen Eden 
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NEW. YORK @O%>¥ 
A.& D Building® 
150 East 58th Street 
Ny@a0455 . 

Tel 212 644 2 


LONDON 
583.Kings Ro 
Chelsea 

London SW6 ZE® 
Tel 0171 3719778 


TARA 
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. 
PLEASE CAEL “FOR TA NEY 
Ra ln lage se 
i GREENWACH "I CHICAGO 
37 East Elm Street Suite 1373 
Greenwich The Merchandise Mart 
Connecticut 06830 Chitago 
Tel 203 862 9538 Illinois 60654 


Tel 312 467 9830 
HARROGATE 


4 Montpellier Walk 
Montpellier Street 

Harrogate HG1 2RY 
Tel 01423 523 877 


HAMBURG 
Zippelhaus 2 
Hamburg 20457 
Tel,040 30399898 
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Antique Blonc Rose TeFracotta 


SDS PALM BEACH ss 


wee Ticks, wees od we *4u0.3 


oe SAN FRANCISCO. 
SNS'ScavieweAventes ee w= SuiteL408s Wa55 
PalitBeach 2 “San Frabeiscos gO 


Floriela 33480%°. * 2 Centt® . 
Tel 561 835.8875 


ate 
= 101 Henry Adanis “Street S 
San Fraheisco 03) 


MUNICH * Tel 415 4905430 ~~ = 
Maxlili- * . a ; 


Innere Wiener St.11 
Munich 81667 
Tel 089 48953882 


INTERNET; http://www.pariscaramics.com 
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Paul M. Jones Collection 
Lockwood/Boone Collection 
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Jerome Sutter Lighting 
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SD John Boone, Inc. 
1059 Third Avenue, at 63rd Street New York, New York 10021 
Phone: 212.758.0012 Fax: 212.758.0260 
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Photography: Frank Ritter 


New Uptown Showroom at the D&D Bldg. 979 
(212) 421-8820 * FAX: (2 
Downtown Showroom, 808 Broadway (11 
(212) 533-3355 * FAX: (212) 





Now There’s A Refrigerator That Fits Precisely Into Your Renovation Plans. 
Introducing The Monogram Bottom-Mount. 


Monogram. The 36- Inch True Flush Refrigerator. 


If you long for the flush look in refrigeration, know that there’s 
a new standard. True flush exterior with unmatched interior design. 
It’s the new Monogram. 

True flush means Monogram lines up evenly with your cabinet 
faces. The leading brand protrudes 3, 3/8-inch or more. The look is 
sleeker and more built-in, whether it’s stainless steel or customized 
to match your cabinets. 

Monogram’s true beauty, however, lies behind those flush doors. 
Gallon door bins, spillproof split shelves and sealed snack pans give 
you new storage flexibility and capacity. Full extension slides in both 
compartments plus tough Lexan® windows on bins offer access others 
simply cannot equal. 

And every appliance in the Monogram Collection” has a feature 
no one else can offer. GE’s reputation for quality service and a 
unique program of customized services. Visit us at www.ge.com or 
call 800.626.2000 for our brochure and the dealer nearest you. 
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TISCHLER YNO SOHN 
WINDOWS AND DOORS 


- a 


The ssen 


or visit our website at www.a 


fae 
The essence of luxury. 
ce of you. 











G rosecore carpet co, inc. 


D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022 * 212-421-7272 * Fax: 212-421-7847 * www.rosecore.com 








©1998 Aubusson Weave Design Tuscany, Rust 
1998 Aubusson Weave Design Avallon, Blue 


€ 


Rosecore Showrooms: Atlanta. GA. — Chicago, IL. — Dallas, TX. — Dania, FL. — Philadelphia, PA. — Washington, D.C. 


Affiliates: G.F. Davison Inc. - Boston, MA. « T.J. Hooker Inc. - Denver, CO. * Edward A. Lewis Cpt - San Francisco, CA. « Decorative Carpets Co. - Los Angeles, CA. 
The Ghiordes Knot - Troy, MI. ¢ Collins-Draheim Inc. - Seattle, WA. « W.F. Carter & Assoc. - Tempe, AZ. ¢ Oversees Rug Co. - Cincinnati, OH. 
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x dion Be oot nice it Un Cth 
Since 1857 


Photography and Artwork by Catchlight Studios * Naples, FL 








APEX SUPPLY = JOANNE HUDSON S & H HARDWARE 
e Ave. ; 57144 ASSOCIATES, LTD 6700 Castor Avenue 
2500 Button Gwin Herbeau Créations Marketplace Design Center Philadelphia, PA 19149 


» CA 90060 Atlanta, GA 30340 

4 mae on N\iille-France A, Philadelphia, PA 19103 215-745-9375 

uns ST#125 CLYDE EUROBATH & TILE 215-568-550 SANTA BARBARA 
a ARTISTIC BATH & TILE HARDWARE 1923 Market Street K & B GALLERIES PLUMBING SUPPLY 





: Denver, CO 80202 : 3 - 
ke Road, #1 727 Route 17S on ae 303-298-8453 Merchandise Mart #1368 oe Be - 
Reg Boras 3.07052 Tucson, AZ FARREY’S WHOLESALE chee 805 065-5 01 c.. 
0 201-670-6100 a 1850 NE, 146 Street 312-645-1833 ee 
bd 520-622-6431 Miami, FL 33181 é THE PLUMBERY, INC. | | 
297214 79 Fifth Avenue DESIGNERS HARDWARE 305-947-5451 ota: INC. 2 Henry Adams || 
1 Nee 239 West Read Street HEROLD WHOLESALE —_28 Washington Street, Streetél 15 
vn Avenue, Suite B eee Baltimore, MD 21201 20830 Coolidge Highway South Norwalk, CT 06856 San Francisco, CA 94103 | 
> Back Oak Park, MI'48237 203-866-1603 oe | 

5207 ute 410-225-3640 Siete 415-552-2500 
3 ; EUROBATH & TILE IMAGINA KOLSON INC. UNION HARDWARE | 
1 Street One Design Center Place # 429 ‘ Suite 102 IMAGINATIVE HARDWARE 653 Middle Neck Road, 711 “D” Street, NW. 
; 2915 Redhill Avenue, Suite 80 Main Street : : a 

10003 Boston, MA 02210 Costa Mesa, CA 92626 Bedminister, NI 07921 Great Neck, NY 11023 Washington DC 20004 | 
0 617-348-2858 714-545-2284 908-781-9319 516-487-1224 202-628-8663 





au Créations of America ¢ 2795 Davis Blvd., Unit E, Naples FL 34104 


1998 WINNER CONDE NAST HOuSsE & GARDEN® 
BEATRIX FARRAND AWARD FOR DESIGN EXCELLENCE 


CHELSEA (eC EXCENTRICS 


Fine English Garden Furniture 


Call Henry Hall Designs for catalogue at 1.800.367.9150 


rO THE TRADI 
ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHICAGO ©* DALI eI * DENVER « HOUSTON 
LONDON * LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK = | * SAN FRANCISCO 
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1861 (CHARLES COURTNEY CURRAN,N.A. 1942 


“By THE LILy POND” 


Please request our free catalogue featuring important 
19th and 20th century American Painters 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


QUESTROYAL FINE ART, LLC 


Viewing at our New York City Gallery located at 80th Street 
(between Madison & Fifth Avenues) by appointment 
Phone: 914.355.1777 © FAX 914.355.1745 
Web Site: www.artnet.com/questroyal.html 


IF THEY WERE JUST ANOTHER HOOD 
WE'D SHIP THEM IN CARDBOARD. 
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Floral Trellis & Floral Trellis Border 


Garden Flower & Garden Flower Borer 


= STANTON 


RPORATION 
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Dalton, Georgia 800-452-4474 
In NY (516) 822-5878 Fax: (516) 933-8890 
; Visit our website at: www.stantoncarpet.com 


STANTON S WILTON COLLECTION 
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Bradford & Bradford Border 
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Banburry & Banburry Border 2 





Available through these design resources: 


CALIFORNIA: Laguna Niguel, Tuttles Carpet One, (949) 831-1332 * Los Angeles, Contempo Floor Coverings Inc., (800) 222-9194 * Newport Beach/Costa 
Mesa, Hart's Rugs & Carpets, (714) 434-8440 © Pasadena, Carousel Custom Floors, (626) 795-8085 * San Carlos, California Carpet & Rugs, (650) 59 

3355 © San Francisco, California Carpet & Rugs, ee 487-3636 FLORIDA: Dania, Rosecore Carpet, (954) 925-7007 © Jacksonville, Dixie Contract 
Carpet, Inc., (904) 296-0023 » North Palm Beach, Crystal Tree Carpet & Peon, (561) 622-6333 ILLINOIS: Chicago, Village Corpet, (773) 935-850 
Chicago Merchandise Mart, Carpets by Design, (312) 321-0090 * Winnetka, Village Carpet, (847) 446-3800, MARYLAND: Baltimore, Floors Etc, (410) 
484-4123 © Rockville, Karpet King, (301) 770-4110 MASSACHUSETTS: Hanover, Colony Rug Co. Inc., (800) 458-4445 ¢ Wellesley, Faber's Rug Co. Inc 

(781) 235-5996 NEW YORK: Brooklyn, D. Kalfaian & Son Inc., (718) 875-2222 © Long Island, Country Carpet & Rug, (516) 822-5855 © Mt. Kisco 





D'Agostino Carpet & Area Rugs, (91 4] 666-5403 ¢ New York, Rosecore Carpet, (212) 421-7272 PENNSYLVANIA: Wayne, 7 West Carpet Company 
989-9339 VIRGINIA: Alexandria, Carpe! One of Alexandria, (703) 370-0000 WASHINGTON: D.C., Rosecore Carpet, (202) 646-0993 
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The Benefits are Priceless. 


Enhance your home and health with an exquisite SwimEx 
aquatic system. With patented laminar flow technology, 
SwimEx generates a deep, even current up to 6.5 mph. Its 
compact modular design fits within existing structures. 
Match your decor with a palette of tiles, fixtures, and other 
decorative selections. Get the benefits of superiority. 

Get the benefits of SwimEx. Priceless at $25,000 and up. 


VW SwimEx 


Defining Aquatic Therapy” 
For more information call 800-877-7946 


or visit our website at www.swimex.com 
P.O. Box 328 * Warren, RI 02885 
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CONNECTICUT: 

Stamford ~ Kitchens By Deane, Inc. ~ 203.327.7008 
Westbrook ~ Covenant Kitchens & Baths, Inc. - 860.399.6241 
FLORIDA: 

Coral Gables - L.A. Associates, Inc. - 305.444.8401 

Palm Beach ~ Benchmark Kitchens - 561.688.7949 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Osterville ~ Kitchen & Bath Designs Unlimited - 508. 
West Boylston ~ Kitchens By Design, Inc. ~ 508.835.6300 


NEW JERSEY: 
Chester ~ Kitchens Unique by Lois ~ 908.879.6473 
Ridgewood ~ Ulrich, Inc. - 201.445.1260 


NEW YORK: 

Goshen ~ Masterwork Kitchens ~ 914.294.9792 

Pomona ~ South Mountain Woodworking ~ 914.362.1144 
PENNSYLVANIA: 

Bryn Mawr ~ Donohue Designer Kitchens, Inc. - 610.525.1025 
Philadelphia ~ Kulla Kitchens ~ 215.725.9900 


HERITAGE 


| 


a ee 
HERITAGE CUSTOM KITCHENS, INC. 
215 Diller Avenue, New Holland, PA 17557 ® 717.354.4011 ® Fax 717.355.0169 © www. 
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The impressive library style 


breakfront china cabinet adds height 


and scale to the setting and showcases 


treasured heirlooms behind beveled 
glass panes that are individually set 


in wood mullion doors. 





Sophisticated Continental and English 
themes combine to create a refined 
atmosphere for elegant dining. The 
supple curves of the European-inspired 
upholstered chairs and graceful turnings 
of the twin 18th century style table 
pedestals create beautiful visual interest. 
The banquet size table expands with 


three center extensions to seat six to 


twelve guests in gracious comfort. 






Guy Chaddock & Company is dedicated to 


maintaining 


35 standard 


constructed 


(805) 395-5960 





a tradition of excellence represented by 


distinctive styling, old world craftsmanship, and the 
unique hand-distressed finish that is available in 


and premium colors. Each item is 


to order, creating timeless heirloom 


quality home furnishings to be treasured through 


the generations. 


Guy Chaddock & Co. 


Country French and English Antique Reproductions 


Brochure to the Public ¢ Catalog to the Trade 


e Fax: (805) 395-5970 


2201 East Brundage Lane, Bakersfield, California 93307 


I Visit our website at www.guychaddock.com 
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THG AUTHORIZED DEALERS 


CALIFORNIA 

The Bath and Beyond 

135 Mississippi St. 

San Francisco, CA 94107 
415-552-5001/415-552-0714 (fax) 


The Bath Co. 

28361 Marguerite Pkwy 
Mission Viejo, CA 92692 
714-364-4334/714-364-5769 (fax) 


Carter Hardware, Inc. 

153 N. Robertson Blvd. 

Beverly Hills, CA 90211 
310-657-1940/310-657-1943 (fax) 


The Plumbing Bank 

10297 S. De Anza Blvd. 
Cupertino, CA 95014 
408-253-0675/408-253-0673 (fax) 


Standards of Excellence 

2620 Financial Ct. 

San Diego, CA 92117 
619-274-6004/619-274-6029 (fax) 


FLORIDA 

Designer’s Plumbing & Hardware 
Design Partners Gallery 

3850 Bird Rd. 

Miami, FL 33146 
305-442-2550/305-443-1013 (fax) 


Designer’s Plumbing & Hardware 
Design Center of the Americas 
1855 Griffin Rd. Showroom A455 
Dania, FL 33004 
954-920-5997/954-920-3854 (fax) 


Miller’s Fine Decorative Hardware 
& Plumbing 

4244 Peters Road 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33317 
954-584-0200/954-584-0233 (fax) 


ILLINOIS 
Waterware 

1829 S. State Street 
Chicago, IL 60616 
312-225-4549 
312-225-2053 (fax) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Billie Brenner Ltd. 

One Design Center PI. 

Boston, MA 02210 
617-348-2858/61 7-357-6904 (fax) 


Standard of Lynn 

400 Lynnway 

Lynn, MA 01905 

800-3 25-3351/781-592-2693 (fax) 


MICHIGAN 

Herald Wholesale 

20830 Coolidge Highway 
Oak Park, Mi 48237 
1-800-323-5042 
248-546-2328 (fax) 
www.heraldwholesale.com 


NEVADA 

European Bath, Kitchen, 

Tile & Stone 

4050 S. Decatur Blvd. 

Las Vegas, NV 89103 

702-87 3-8600/702-873-0259 (fax) 











NEw JERSEY 

Imaginative Design Center 
280 Main St., Rt. 202 
Bedminster, NJ 07921 
908-781 -9319/908-781-2303 (fax) 


New YORK 

Davis & Warshow, Inc. 

150 East 58th Street, 4th Floor 
New York, NY 10155 
212-688-5990/212-593-0446 (fax) 
www.daviswarshow.com 


Fancy Fixtures 

475 Port Washington Ave. 
Port Washington, NY 11050 
516-767-3500/516-767-3503 (fax) 


OHIO 

Edelman Plumbing 

975 Crocker Rd. 

Westlake, OH 44145 
440-808-031 5/440-808-8638 (fax) 


TEXAS 

ADR - Architectural 

Design Resource 

5120 Woodway, Suite 115 
Houston, TX 77056 
713-877-8366/713-877-1974 (fax) 


Elegant Additions 

2426 Bartlett, #3 

Houston, TX 77098 
713-522-0088/713-522-5407 (fax) 


Pierce Decorative 

Hardware & Plumbing 

6823 Snider Plaza 

Dallas, TX 75205 
214-368-2851/214-369-0147 (fax) 


Pierce Decorative 

Hardware & Plumbing 

6869 B Green Oaks Road 

Fort Worth, TX 76116 
817-737-9090/817-737-4984 (fax) 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle Interiors - Decorative 
Plumbing and Hardware 

3822 Stoneway North 

Seattle, WA 98103 
206-633-2900/206-633-5429 (fax) 
1-888-414-2900 

e-mail: decplu@aol.com 


CANADA 

Cantu Bathrooms 

1112 Mainland St. 

Vancouver, BC 

Canada, V6B2T9 

604-688-1 252/604-688-1 232 (fax) 
1-800-910-1252 


TOPKAPI, 
N STERLING SILVER 
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1e possibilities are literally as boundless as your. 


\ THG, available through Architects and Interior Designers. - es 
a ailable for $15. Please call 908-281-0191 for more information. 
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PARADISE FOUND 


180 FROM ORDINARY 


Paradise is not hard to find, assuming you know where to look. And 
with uncommon ports of call, intimately casual surroundings, and only 


148 (O 312 passengers, every Windstar cruise is a voyage directly into 


Utopia. For more information call toll-free: 1-8 7S TAR-SATL. 


oom 
7 


www.windstarc ruises,com 


| 
Ne Me Sobers 


O° FROM ORDINARY 


©1999 Windstar Cruises 
Ships' Registry: Bahamas 
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VED cT ORE OF ee 
Our wide range includes statues, benches, 

fountains, troughs, balustrading, urns, jardinieres 
and architectural stonework for buildings. 





CHILS TONE 


New England Garden Ornaments: (508) 867-4474 
The Garden Gate: (713) 528-2654 
HD Limited: (708) 731-1119 


Distributor enquiries welcome 
Chilstone tel: 44 1892 740 866, fax: 44 1892 740 249. 
E-mail: chilstone@hndl.demon.co.uk 
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NEW ORLESRS 





COLLVEC rem 


AVAILABLE THROUGH 
INTERIOR ‘DESIGN ERSSA Sie 
FOLLOWING SHOWROOMS: 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM WHOLESALE FURNITURE 
BIRMINGHAM 
MO are yPAP) = Mie) fe) 7/ 


NEW JERSEY 


BOGRAD BROTHERS 
RIVERDALE 
973-831-8080 


EINSTEIN-MOOMJY, INC. 
PARAMUS 
PK OV PAs) (5) — 1 h{O}(0) 


NEW YORK 
LOEFFLER FURNITURE DESIGN CENTER 
(CLOSED FRIDAY AND SATURDAY) 
BROOKLYN 
718-436-8989 


PENNSYLVANIA 


J. M. WALTON 
FRAZER 
610-647-6096 


PENN FURNITURE 
SCRANTON 
700-346-6591 


WASHINGTON D.C. 


MASTERCRAFT INTERIORS 
ANNAPOLIS 4:1 0- 2/6:9 Siar 
FAIRFAX 703-684-1776 
ROCKVILLI 301-770-0400 


VISIT OUR WEBSITE AT: 
WWW.COUNCILL.COM 
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None 


COUNCILL COMPANIES, INC. 1998 
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[PROFESSIONAL DESIGN RESOURCE] 
Pierce Martin is only available through your interior 
designer. For more information call 1-800-334-8701 
e 
Classic Leather 





Classic Leather 
Phone: 828.328.2046 





Worldwide Web Site at: 
www.classic-leather.com 
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File No. CD. 98-0111 
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> 
Manhattan’s 
of this centur 
And the 
first great residence 
of the next 
C THE 
181 East 65th Street 
A 34-story condominium tower 
designed by Robert A.M. Stern 
I- to 4-bedroom residences 
priced from $600,000 to over $6 million 
Exclusive Marketing and Sales Agent 
The Sunshine Group, Ltd. 
Please visit our Sales Center 
at 166 East 66th Street or call us at 
212 737 6555 
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The complete offering terms are in an 
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Courtesy to the trade 








Bedtime has never been so beautiful. Kreiss 


luxury bed linens comfort you in 100% pure 






Egyptian cotton. Our exclusive sheets, duvets, 






pillow shams and fine slumber accessories come 






in body-pampering thread counts of 320 to 600. 





We invite you to allow us to customize your 





Sweet dreams included. 





ensemble. 












lo inquire about the Kreiss bed linen 
llection, or to receive your free catalogue, 


please call 1-888-LINEN-44. 







ad at the time of purchase 


enrary MONOSTAMMINE, 












FURNITURE FABRI S INTERIOR DESIGN 





Chicagi 





Atlanta Houston 





Jenvel 


Laguna Niguel La Joll is \ ngeles New York 






Palm Desert San Francise Scottsdale Seattle 
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For Love of Home 
For Quality of Life 
For Generations to Come® 


RENAISSANCE 


CQ NN: S.EUR ® A TO RIE S 
800-882-4657 
Visit our extraordinary “Virtual Walk-Through” @ www.sunroomco.com 


XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
DESIGN RETAILERS 


A PROFIT-BUILDING SALES 
ec yuo ee 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, the international 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
ECM COMM MET ae a) oot 
purchase. Take advantage of AD’s sales 
potential by carrying it in your store. 
Your customers will appreciate the 
PU me TU) De 
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A World of Talent 


World Studio Foundation focus- 
es the power of today’s design 
industry on shaping a greater 
world for tomorrow, and 
explores how creative profes- 
sionals can integrate social 
responsibility into their every- 


day work lives. 


In 1998, the Architectural Digest Design Education Fund was 
established, and a major benefit held at the New York Design 
Center to raise funds for World Studio Foundation scholar- 
ships. The silent auction of artworks, presented in a stun- 
ning display by ALU, New York, raised nearly $30,000. 


Architectural Digest announces the 1999 Design Education 
Fund, comprised of the following $1,000 scholarships: 


Gaggenau Award for Design 


For an outstanding student of art, architecture or design. 


Honda Environmental Design Award (2nd annual) 

For a student of product, industrial or transportation design 
whose work reflects an interest in sustainable development or 
other environmental concerns. ‘ 


Michael Manley Award (2nd annual) 

Established on behalf of the Caribbean Tourism Organization, 
for a design or architecture student from one of the Caribbean 
islands who is studying in the United States. 


Rado Watch Scholarship for Design (2nd annual) 
For an exceptionally talented student of design or 
architecture. 


Scholarships are granted to matriculated students at accredited 
American colleges and universities, with funds applied directly 
to their school tuition. Application deadline: April 30, 1999. 
For applications or more details about these and other World 
Studio Foundation scholarships, please contact World Studio 
Foundation Scholarship Program, 225 Varick Street, 9th Floor, 
New York, NY 10014. Tel: (212) 366-1317, Fax: (212) 807- 
0024, www.worldstudio.org 








Architectural model by Dane Niles, 
1998 Michael Manley Award winner 











Tours That “Pack” an 
Architectural Punch 


MasterCard® and Architectural Digest invite 
you to visit the architectural treasures of 


Europe with Archetours, Inc. 


Archetours creates intelligent, fun vacations 
geared to those looking for sophisticated 
excursions. Specializing in small group tours 
with well-researched itineraries, Archetours 
provides extensive pre-tour materials, expert 
guides, architecturally significant hotels and 
authentic regional cuisine. 1999 destinations 
include Sicily, Rome, Provence, Tuscany, 
Barcelona and Bilbao, with its awe-inspiring 
new Guggenheim Museum. 


Palladian Villas 
"| of Veneto, 

| June 9-16, 
focuses on the 
exquisite work 
of Andrea 
Palladio and his 
contemporaries. 


Exclusive offer for MasterCard® holders: 
Book any Archetours 1999 itinerary with 
your MasterCard® and receive a copy of 
The Architecture Pack, a beautiful “pop- 
up” history of architecture published by 
Alfred A. Knopf (retail value: $50), com- 
pliments of Architectural Digest. 

6 
For complete Archetours itineraries, or 
to book your 1999 Archetours vacation, 
call (800) 770-3051. 
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From ELEGANZA LTD. 


The beauty and everlasting youth 
of Hebe, cup bearer for the gods, 
was depicted with neo-classic pu- 
rity. Reproduced in bonded Carrara 
marble for interior of exterior placement. 
The fluted drum base (pictured) is avail- 
able for the two larger sizes. 

$5913 fob Seattle 

$3206 fob Seattle 


Check, VISA, MC. Unqualified quarantee. 
128 page artbook color catalog pic- 
tures 360 available statues...S6. 


ELEGANZA LTD. Importers of Fine Statuary 
3217 W. Smith #654 « Seattle, WA 98199 
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decade’s most famous conversion when 
he abruptly abandoned his earlier di- 
rection and began, instead, to evolve 
a highly personal style that mixed ele- 
ments of classicism with those of 
Cubism, all sprinkled with a kind of 


Italianate seasoning. 


On the urban front, the news was- 


in skyscrapers, which were moving fur- 
ther and further away from the Miesian 
boxes of previous decades, toward more 
lively shapes in the skyline and toward 
more complete integration with the 
cityscape on the ground. Here, Philip 
Johnson turned out to be crucial— 
along with his partner at the time, John 
Burgee, he produced the I. D. S. Cen- 
ter in Minneapolis in 1973, a glass 
building with eight sides and faceted 
sections, creating a shimmering pres- 
ence in the skyline and a huge glass- 
covered court, a kind of enclosed public 
piazza, on the ground. It was a new 
model for urban skyscrapers, and it was 
followed by Pennzoil Place in Houston 
in 1976, a pair of glass towers whose 
tops were sliced off at opposite angles 
and whose bottoms were joined by a 
greenhouselike lobby. Johnson was not 
alone—architects such as Hugh Stub- 
bins in the 1978 Citicorp Center in 
New York also created important varia- 
tions on the box—but he did the most 
to give the skyscrapers new formal 
and social purpose. 

Every decade, of course, reaches both 
backward and forward, and the seven- 
ties also saw a rush of work by the de- 
termined modernist Paul Rudolph, who 
had grown prominent in the sixties after 
the completion of his Art and Architec- 
ture Building at Yale; E. Fay Jones, 
whose highly personal modernism was 
perhaps the most truly original takeoff 
from Frank Lloyd Wright; and Arthur 
Erickson, whose sleek and serene mod- 
ernism was hardly pushed out of the 
picture by the changing aesthetic tastes 
of the decade. 

But the seventies may be remem- 
bered far more for the work by a Toron- 
to-born, Los Angeles—based architect 
whose somewhat disheveled, casual 
forms fit into no known category 
and seemed to invoke late-twentieth- 
century urban disorder more than 
either classical or modernist order— 


Frank Gehry. 0 


1980s 


continued from page 403 
forms manifested itself also in s 
works as Seaside, the remarkable nef 
traditional village on the coast of t 
Florida panhandle, designed by And§ 
Duany and Elizabeth Plater-Zybe 
whose influence would grow signi 
cantly through the decade, making Si#@ 
side the touchstone of the movemé¢ 
that would come to be known as 
New Urbanism. i» 
Traditionalism reigned in the eigi} 
ies even at the enormous scale of t 
skyscraper in such towers as Phi 
Johnson and John Burgee’s pink-grang 
AT&T building in Manhattan and th 
similarly clad RepublicBank tower! 
Houston, not to mention Cesar Pel 
World Financial Center group in Nip 
York and Kohn Pedersen Fox’s Proc 
& Gamble complex in Cincinnat 
every one of them an attempt to (® 
away from the glass box and move bift 
toward the romantic skyscraper for 
of the early years of the century. I 
Still, the range of work in the eight! 
was considerable: Houses of the peri 
were not all re-creations of the Shin§ 
Style or oversize essays in Corbus 
modernism, though visitors to the Han! 
tons on eastern Long Island could ®i 
forgiven for thinking they were. But | 
decade was also marked by Mich 
Graves’s increasingly original postm¢ 
ern voice (expressed sometimes in pt 
lic buildings like the Humana he:# 
quarters in Louisville and not just 
houses); by Antoine Predock’s sou™ 
western modernism, abstract sculpt 
energized by his touch; and by ®t 
work of two architects, quite diffs 
ent from each over, who could 8) 
described as creating notable and his§: 
ly personal variations on traditio}y 
themes: Hugh Newell Jacobsen <fi 
Stanley Tigerman. in 
The decade also saw the internati® 
alization of architectural practice, m®i 
firmly than ever before, particularly By 
the realm of museums. Arata Isozak ®\ 
Japan was called to Los Angeles to ¥) 
sign the Museum of Contemporary /@¥ 
Richard Meier was commissioned toi 
the Museum of Decorative Arts #4 
Frankfurt. James Stirling of London ®j 
signed the Arthur M. Sackler Muse 
at Harvard, while Renzo Piano ca®}| 
from Genoa to design the Menil C® 
lection in Houston. And in Frar§, 
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1980s 


ich had been until the eighties the 
ost xenophobic of countries architec- 
ally, an American, I. M. Pei, re- 
signed the Louvre as the centerpiece 
several ambitious architectural proj- 
ts to remake Paris. No longer, ‘it 
emed, did any architect belong solely 
one place—fast travel and even faster 
mmunication meant that a designer 
o was known in one place was ac- 
aimed everywhere, and hence was in 
mand everywhere. 

But internationalism extended to 
ore than museums. Jean Nouvel’s 
ab World Institute and Bernard 
chumi’s Pare de la Villette garnered 
arly as much attention in Paris as Pei’s 
ass pyramid for the Louvre. Pei also 
isigned a hotel in China, while Kohn 
dersen Fox and Cesar Pelli produced 
yscrapers for London. And Norman 
ster, based in London, designed what 
s to be the most expensive office 
\ilding in the world in Hong Kong, 
e headquarters of the Hongkong and 
anghai Banking Corporation, finished 
, 1986—a masterpiece of high tech 
lose inventive modernist power broke 
mly with the period’s traditionalist 
nings, even as its opulence confirmed 
e richness of the decade’s tastes. 0 


1990s 


tinued from page 430 
ion of mass-market household ob- 
pts. That, in some ways, may have 
en the ultimate design story of the 
eties, the movement of good taste to 
2 mass market—the Bauhaus dream 
high-quality modern products for 
realized at last not in Europe but 
the United States, seventy years lat- 
| It all reached its logical end in the 
»sing year of the decade, with Michael 
aves designing a line of products 
a chain of discount stores—high 
sign and the mass market joining 
ds completely. 
he culture of celebrity in the nine- 
is could make it easy at times to think 
it design was a tale of clients as much 
designers—celebrity architects work- 
for celebrity clients, each helping 
make the other better known. But 
- all of that, at the end of the cen- 
the focus was still on the work it- 
if, and on the brilliance with which 
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1990s 


the best of it summed up and moved 
forward. From designers like Jed John- 
son, Sills Huniford and Thad Hayes 
to architects like Frank Israel, Rem 
Koolhaas and Aldo Rossi, the finest 
work seemed to possess neither the 
insistent modernism of many build- 
ings of the sixties and seventies nor 
the awkward and uncertain postmod- 
ernism of the seventies and eighties. It 
had a relaxed and self-assured air and 
looked as if it had been designed with 
fresh eyes. The best houses of the 
nineties took note of what had come be- 
fore, but they could not have been made 
at any other time. 

For a while, large-scale building ac- 
tivity seemed to center on Asia, not 
the United States—whether the eighty- 
eight-story twin skyscrapers by Cesar 
Pelli in Kuala Lumpur or the tower 
by Kohn Pedersen Fox under way in 
Shanghai, or Renzo Piano’s extraordi- 
nary Kansai airport on a man-made is- 
land in Osaka, Asian economic power 
brought architectural ambition along 
with it. When Asia faltered, architec- 
ture slowed down, and the focus turned 
again to the United States and Europe, 
and to the completion of several proj- 
ects that would appropriately conclude 
the decade—Richard Meier’s sprawling 
Getty Center in Los Angeles; Daniel 
Libeskind’s Jewish Museum in Berlin; 
Steven Holl’s Kiasma Museum in 
Helsinki. Yet it was not these but anoth- 
er building opening near the decade’s 
end that ‘seemed to sum up the am- 
bitions not merely of a decade but of 
an entire century: Frank Gehry’s Gug- 
genheim Museum in Bilbao, Spain. Its 
extraordinary form, a monumental rose 
of titanium and glass set atop a sculpt- 
ed base of stone, managed to be both 
powerful drama and workable museum, 
and urbanistically brilliant to boot, en- 
livening an entire city. At a time when 
technology made the whole future of 
architecture uncertain—if we meet on- 
ly in cyberspace, who needs to think 
about what kind of architecture we will 
have?—Gehry responded with a tri- 
umphant work of human imagination. 
The Guggenheim was the decade’s 
most inventive exercise of form and 
space, and it ended the century with a 
ringing celebration of the power of real 
architectural experience. 0 
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Where to find the original articles on the people and places 
featured in the Twentieth Century issue 


1900s 


Page 264: Gaudi, Mar. 1985, p. 27. Page 265: 
Tiffany, Aug. 1992, p. 138. Pages 266-67: 
Cézanne, Feb. 1986, p. 42; Maybeck, May 1989, 
p. 164. Pages 268-69: Stickley, May 1994, pp. 
130, 133; Majorelle, Apr. 1979, p. 97; Mackintosh, 
Feb. 1991, p. 50; Bugatti, Dec. 1984, pp. 182-83. 
Pages 270-71: Homer, July 1984, pp. 136, 140; 
The Elms, Jan./Feb. 1977, p. 51; Adirondack fur- 
niture, June 1997, p. 82; Lutyens, Sept. 1980, pp. 
136-37. Pages 272-73: Wharton, exterior, Feb. 
1981, p. 32, portrait, Nov. 1987, p. 310, interior, 
Apr. 1983, p. 48. Pages 274-75: Platt, June 1996, 
pp. 190-91; Kipling, Aug. 1982, p. 130; Macdon- 
ald, Oct. 1995, p. 66; Gallé, Apr. 1979, p. 95; Vuil- 
lard, Feb. 1984, p. 32. Pages 276-77: Cassatt, Nov. 
1988, p. 212; Horta, Jan. 1985, pp. 104-105; Ol- 
brich, Apr. 1987, p. 182; Wright, May 1984, p. 65; 
Ibsen, Oct. 1996, p. 106. Pages 278-79: Greene 
and Greene, Feb.1986, p. 129; Daum Fréres, Apr. 
1987, p. 186; Van Briggle, Nov. 1996, p. 201; 
Chekhov, Sept. 1991, pp. 126-27; Derain, Mar. 
1981, p. 168; Ashbee, Mar. 1993, p. 164. Page 280: 
Hoffmann, Aug. 1996, pp. 110-11; Roosevelt, 
May/June 1976, pp. 100-101; Sargent, Feb. 1987, 
p. 115. Page 281: Twain, July 1982, p. 123. 


1910s 


Pages 282-83: Kandinsky, June 1983, p. 30; Frick, 
Feb. 1981, p. 158. Page 284: Wright, Mar. 1993, 
p. 167; Hoffmann, Jan./Feb. 1977, p. 66. Page 285: 
Jujol, Nov. 1993, p. 78. Pages 286-87: Picasso, 
Oct. 1986, pp. 172-73; quilt, June 1994, p. 48; 
Vizcaya, Nov./Dec. 1976, pp. 130-31. Pages 
288-89: Lindbergh, June 1989, pp. 36, 42; Gris, 
May 1982, p. 104; Ford, May 1986, pp. 158-59. 
Page 290: Oceanic mask, Sept. 1995, p. 182. Page 
291: Nolde, Nov. 1996, p. 176; Moon, June 1992, 
p. 48; Fabergé, Oct. 1992, p. 58. Pages 292-93: 
Rockefeller, May 1992, pp. 137, 142; Apache tray, 
Apr. 1995, p. 40; Modigliani, July 1985, p. 154. 
Pages 294-95: Hassam, Nov. 1989, pp. 274-75; 
Rodchenko, Oct. 1989, p. 58; Viennese glass, May 
1995, p. 144; The Paris, Nov. 1986, p. 104. 


1920s 


Pages 296-97: Pickfair, Apr. 1990, p. 148; Art 
Déco, Nov. 1988, pp. 220-21. Pages 298-99: 
Wright, Oct. 1979, pp. 104-105; Mizner, Mar. 
1984, p. 155; Lloyd Wright, May 1993, p. 44. 
Pages 300-301: O’Neill, Nov. 1995, pp. 96, 100; 
Charleston, Mar. 1981, p. 173; Haines, Apr. 1998, 
p. 96; Wood, interior, Mar./Apr. 1973, p. 73, por- 
trait, Oct. 1979, p. 34. Pages 302-303: Gropius 
and the Bauhaus, Dec. 1991, p. 58; Mallet- 
Stevens, July 1996, p. 97. Pages 304-305: The 
Ahwahnee, June 1993, p. 144; Loos, Apr. 1991, 

p. 104; Gray, May 1987, p. 66. Page 306: Ponti, 
July 1996, p. 28; Miré, Mar. 1985, pp. 214-15; 
Klee, Oct. 1989, p. 244. Page 307: de Maria, Mar. 
1997, p. 120; Le Corbusier, chair, Jan./Feb. 1977, 
p. 68, portrait, May 1996, p. 22. Pages 308-309: 
Mies van der Rohe, Oct. 1990, pp. 74, 82; 
O'Keeffe, May 1983, p. 108; Valentino, Apr. 
1994, p. 122. Page 310: Wilson, Mar./Apr. 1972, 
p. 50. Page 311: Joyce, July/Aug. 1978, p. 55; Roo- 
sevelt, Mar. 1985, pp. 222, 226. Page 312-13: De- 
launay, Dec. 1988, p. 70; Cartier, Aug. 1984, p. 58; 
de Lempicka, May 1986, p. 157; Swanson, Apr. 


1990, p. 166; Pope, Apr. 1991, p. 28. Pages 
314-15: Rietveld, May 1992, pp. 32, 36; Davis, 
Dec. 1995, p. 137. Pages 316-17: Chaplin, Apr. 
1990, p. 132; D’Annunzio, Apr. 1977, pp. 132-33; 
Moore, Apr. 1996, p. 220. 


1930s 


Pages 318-19: Villa Savoye, May 1986, p. 183. 
Pages 320-21: Odom, Nov. 1989, p. 350; Frank, 
Sept./Oct. 1976, p. 75; Matisse, Aug. 1982, p. 30; 
Morgan, Jan. 1988, p. 98; Aalto, Aug. 1996, p. 
109. Pages 322-23: Gibbons and Del Rio, Apr. 
1992, pp. 128-29; Hurrell, Apr. 1992, p. 70; 
Lalique, July 1991, p. 138; Moholy-Nagy, Dec. 
1996, p. 172; Fallingwater, Mar. 1990, p. 50, 
Wright portrait, Mar. 1985, p. 65. Page 324: 
Mondrian, Jan. 1984, p. 36; Gropius, Feb. 1989, 
p. 82. Page 325: Gershwin, Nov. 1995, p. 192; 
Hepburn, Apr. 1990, p. 192, portrait, July/Aug. 
1978, p. 58; Dietrich, Apr. 1990, p. 204. Pages 
326-27: Deskey, July 1984, pp. 66-67. Pages 
328-29: movie poster, Apr. 1994, p. 256; Art 
Moderne, Oct. 1993, p. 156; Marx, Aug. 1996, 
p- 31; Grant and Scott, Apr. 1996, p. 280; West, 
Apr. 1994, pp. 146-47; Rohde, Oct. 1993, p. 155. 
Page 330: Elkins and Adler, July/Aug. 1980, pp. 
85-89; Barrymore, Apr. 1994, p. 132. Page 331: 
Saarinen, Apr. 1993, pp. 28, 32; Selznick, Apr. 
1990, p. 120. Pages 332-33: Neutra, May 1990, 
pp. 56, 60; Cooper, Apr. 1990, p. 177; Colbert, 
Apr. 1990, p. 226; Hemingway, Jan. 1981, p. 95; 
Breuer, Aug. 1996, pp. 106-107. Pages 334-35: 
Schiaparelli, Oct. 1994, p. 252; Hopper, Feb. 
1988, p. 80; Porter, Dec. 1992, pp. 82, 84; Maugh- 
am, Jan. 1982, pp. 122-23. 
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Pages 336-37: Johnson, Nov. 1986, pp. 124-25. 
Pages 338-39: de Wolfe, interior, June 1982, pp. 
70-71, portrait, Sept. 1996, p. 135. Pages 340-41: 
Grieve, Apr. 1998, pp. 212-13; Dubuffet, Jan./Feb. 
1979, p. 135; Shaw, Mar. 1977, p. 75; Brown, 
Mar./Apr. 1976, p. 103. Page 342: Blumenfeld, 
Oct. 1994, p. 202. Page 343: Eames and Knorr, 
May 1983, p. 66. Pages 344-45: Draper, interior, 
Jan./Feb. 1977, p. 90, portrait, Nov. 1989, p. 354; 
Churchill, Oct. 1977, pp. 134, 135; Stewart, Apr. 
1990, p. 217. Pages 346-47: Hayworth, Apr. 1998, 
p- 268; Royére, Oct. 1993, p. 50; Peck, Apr. 1996, 
p. 166; McClelland, Vol. XII, No. 1, p. 55; 
Wormley, May 1983, p. 68; Moore, Oct.1985, 

p. 187; Avery, July 1995, pp. 118-19. Page 348: 
Bogart and Bacall, Apr. 1990, p. 272; Gaynor and 
Adrian, Apr. 1992, p. 161; Eames, Sept. 1991, 

p- 36; Frey, July 1996, p. 47. Page 349: Robsjohn- 
Gibbings, Vol. X, No. 3, p. 17. 
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Pages 350-51: Brando, Apr. 1990, p. 234; Taylor, 
Aug. 1984, pp. 40-41. Pages 352-53: Lancaster, 
portrait, Nov. 1980, p. 34, studio, Sept. 1996, pp. 
168-69; Fowler, Sept. 1997, p. 126. Page 354-55: 
Nelson, May 1983, p. 66; Penn, Oct. 1994, p. 201; 
Parzinger, Aug. 1996, p. 31; Laszl6, Vol. XV, No. 
4, 1954, p. 26. Pages 356-57: Fornasetti, Jan. 

1990, pp. 132-33; Thomas, Dec. 1993, pp. 70, 72. 
Pages 358-59: Monroe, Apr. 1994, p. 231; Prouvé, 
Oct. 1993, p. 50; Cocteau, Oct. 1980, p. 154; 


Noguchi, May 1983, p. 66. Pages 360-61: May, 
May 1989, p. 36; Pollock, May 1988, p. 74; Geof- 
froy, Apr. 1986, pp. 130-31. Pages 362-63: Hall, 
June 1983, pp. 74-75; Sandburg, Apr. 1985, pp. 
226, 232-33; Balmain, Oct. 1994, p. 214. Page 
364: Dior, Oct. 1994, p. 153; Rothko, Dec. 1983, 
p. 58; Adnet, Oct. 1993, p. 48; Molesworth, June 
1995, p. 114. Page 365: Owings, June 1996, p. 182. | 
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Pages 366-67: Lautner, Oct. 1995, pp. 124-25. 
Pages 368-69: Noland, Aug. 1994, pp. 76-77; 
Nin, Jan. 1984, p. 100; Fonda, Apr. 1992, p. 211. 
Page 370: Pahlmann, Fall 1966, pp. 6-7; Greer, 
Winter 1965, pp. 4-5. Page 371: Ellwood, Nov. 
1977, p. 122; Motherwell, Dec. 1980, p. 54; Louis, 
Aug. 1994, p. 80. Pages 372-73: Panton, Jan./Feb. 
1977, p. 70; Kelly, Dec. 1995, p. 44; Meier, Sept. 
1996, pp. 140-41; Himmel, Spring 1969, pp. 
10-11; Beaton, portrait, Apr. 1978, p. 24, interior, © 
Fall 1969, pp. 66-67. Pages 374-75: Bacon, July 
1994, pp. 126-27; Amster, Summer 1969, pp. 
54-55; Elrod, Spring 1970, pp. 58-59; Rauschen- 
berg, May 1985, p. 243; Rose, Spring 1967, p. 5; 
Balenciaga, Oct. 1994, p. 242. Page 376: White 
House, Winter 1970, pp. 9, 16. Page 377: Cas- 
taing, interior, Sept. 1977, pp. 130-31, portrait, 
July 1995, p. 78; Warhol, May 1983, p. 110. Page 
378: Barragan, Mar. 1979, p. 102; Loren, Apr. 
1992, p. 102; Boudin, May 1988, p. 153. Page 379: * 
Delbée, Jan. 1993, p. 101. : | 
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Pages 380-81: Buatta, May/June 1974, p. 26; 
Bray-Schaible, July/Aug. 1979, p. 57. Pages 
382-83: Arnold, May/June 1976, p. 84; Gregga, 
Sept. 1978, p. 105; Taylor, Dec. 1977, pp. 94-95. 
Pages 384-85: Saint Laurent, Sept./Oct. 1976, pp. | 
114-15; Lewis, Jan./Feb. 1976, pp. 52-53; Britt, 
Sept. 1979, pp. 116-17; Varney, Nov. 1977, pp. 
126-27. Pages 386-87: Hampton, interior, 
May/June 1974, p. 62, portrait, Apr. 1982, p. 212; 
Hicks, June 1978, p. 73. Pages 388-89: Bergen, 
June 1979, pp. 92-93; Mlinaric, Nov./Dec. 1976, 
p. 158; Hadley, July/Aug. 1976, pp. 92-93; 
Grange, Nov. 1978, pp. 148-49. Pages 390-91: 
Oldenburg, June 1982, p. 172; Coelho, Sept./Oct. 
1975, pp. 126-27; Duquette, Mar. 1978, pp. 
110-11; Estes, Nov./Dec. 1974, p. 89; Parr, May 
1978, p. 62. Page 392: Jones, Oct. 1978, p. 80. 
Page 393: Denning & Fourcade, Sept./Oct. 1976, 
pp. 80-81. Page 394: Rudolph, Nov. 1978, pp. 
88-89; Givenchy, June 1978, pp. 82, 83. Page 395: 
Catroux, July/Aug. 1976, p. 86-87; Parish, 
Mar./Apr. 1974, p. 59; Baldwin, interior, Feb. 
1986, p. 76, portrait, Sept. 1977, p. 46. Page 396: 
Cottrell, May/June 1975, p. 123; Alaton, Sept. 
1978, p. 81. Page 397: Capote, Jan./Feb. 1976, 
cover, p. 82; Erickson, Mar. 1978, pp. 98-99. 
Pages 398-99: Venturi and Rauch, Jan./Feb. 1978, 
pp- 100-101; Johns, May/June 1977, p. 132; 
Aulenti, Nov./Dec. 1975, p. 61; Sherrill, July/Aug. 
1974, p. 46; Bennison, Dec. 1991, p. 151. Page 
400: Royaux, Nov./Dec. 1975, pp. 132-33; 
Samuel, Nov./Dec. 1974, pp. 72-74. Page 401: 
Spectre, Mar./Apr. 1975, cover. 
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Artist: Dave McGary 


Media: Bronze with Patina & Paint 


Edition: Masterwork 
Height: 42.5 inches 
Width: 44 inches 
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Dave McGarys images in bronze are found in Museum, Corporate, and distinguished Private Collections 
throughout the world. For more information on these “American Realism in Bronze" images 
in limited editions of Lifesize, Masterwork, Maquette, and Bust please contact: 


RICHARD DANSKIN 
GALLERIES 
Palm Desert, CA 
760.568.5557 * 800.456.0055 


SHARED VISIONS 
GALLERY 


Delray Beach, FL 
561.272.4495 - 800.450.2324 


n 


ASPEN MOUNTAIN 
GALLERY 
Aspen, CO 
970.925.5083 * 800.423.7814 
CLAGGETT/REY 
GALLERY 
Vail, CO 
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Lamperti Associates (415) 454-1623 Insignia Kitchen & Bath (847) 381-7950 Design Studio (704) 541-1189 Design Solutions, Inc (703) 834-6121 INTERNATIONAL 
DENVER CO CHICAGO (Highland Park) IL MORRISTOWN NJ SEATTLE WA DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc. (303) 321-3232 nuHaus (847) 831-1330 Leonardis Kitchen Interiors (973) 829-7112 Kitchen & Bath Works NW (206) 443-2271 Cocinas + Disefnio (809) 530-5663 
VAIL (Edwards) CO INDIANAPOLIS IN RED BANK NJ MADISON , WI PUERTO RICO 
Design Cabinetry Studio (970) 926-1355 Kitchens by Design (317) 815-8880 The Kitchen Gallery (732) 747-8880 Kitchens of Distinction, Inc. (608) 271-1313 Cocinas + Diseno (787) 721-5 


DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 2635 Rena Road, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada l|4T 1G6_ Telephone (905) 677-9354 Fax (905) 677-577¢ 
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1800 SAAB USA www.saabusa.com 
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GO FASTER, 


Step on the gas. Cars 
go. But what about 
on a short freeway 
entrance ramp? Or 
Tae tight passing 
zone? All cars do not 
respond the same. 
The Saab 9-5 offers 
data ela Coe ed 
asymmetrically 
turbocharged V6 
engine. It delivers 


229 ft.-lb. of torque 
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FASTER. 





at just 2,500 rpm. 
That's more low-end 
torque than the Audi 
Aé and the Lexus 
apo] 010 Aa] ol gman 
faster acceleration, 
when you need it 
the most. Even the 
standard Saab 2.3 
liter 4-cylinder turbo 
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engines. It delivers 


more low-end torque 


than the Mercedes 


C280, not to mention 


the BMW 528i. All 
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in a Saab 9-5 to see 
for yourself. In the 


rearview mirror. 





EKATERINA GORDEEVA 
MAKES PERFORMING GRACEFULLY 
UNDER PRESSURE LOOK EASY. 


SO DOES HER ROLEX. 
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As a two-time Olympic champion and four-time World Champion, the breathtaking Ekaterina Gordeeva has 
carved an indelible mark on the sport of figure skating. Her Rolex makes quite an impression as well. 








| f lex Lady Datejust Officially Certified Swiss Chronometer. Enlarged for detail. 

For the | g eweler near you, please call 1-800-36ROLEX. Rolex, W, Oyster Perpetual and Lady Datejust are trademarks. 
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Sometimes words can be 
hopelessly inadequate. 


The 2000 S-Class. 


The complete automotive experience. 








IT BECKONS ME AS | PASS THE STORE WINDOW. 
A FLASH OF LIGHT IN THE CORNER OF MY EYE. 
| stop. | TURN. WE LOOK AT EACH OTHER. 


AND THOUGH I’M NOT USUALLY THAT KIND OF GIRL 


| TAKE IT HOME. 
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In the quest for high performance, sor} 


By John Cafaro, 























you re an automotive designer, there isn’t a and the future, all at once. And the fact that any 
more challe or, ultimately, a more reward- new Corvette design must speak loudly of the 


ing assignment than to be given the opportunity performance potential that lies underneath the 
Sy skin. The Corvette hardtop certainly had to 


measure up to some pretty lofty standards. 


Our Future Must Start With Our Past. Our past 





is really important to the Corvette Design 


Team. Each and every day, we live and 





breathe Corvette history. Legends like the 
; hay Ce {Detailed aerodynamics: Like all Corvette models, the! 
Corvette SS. The original Sting Ray. The ‘63 





Coupe. The Mako Shark. It’s all there for us to presence of every Corvette that ever ca 


0 create the next Corvette? It’s not something see whenever we turn a corner in the halls of before. Which is exactly why it’s such a pr 


e take lightly. Great automotive design and our design studios. From memorable street to have the opportunity to design the ne’ 
Corvette have gone together since the very first cars and significant race cars to forward-looking Because as designers, we don’t just cre 


concept cars and design studies, we feel the new Corvette, we get a chance to make h 




















op Corvette is back.} 


er, Corvette 


ge is designed to manage air flow and reduce drag 


top Is the Essence of Corvette. 
era of the competition Grand Sport, a 
of configuration has always meant the 


e performance Corvette, and the 


is no exception. To accentuate the 





purity of the shape, we created a minimal “green- 
house,” getting back to the functional simplicity 
of all sports cars. By doing this, we enhanced the 
taut, muscular fenders, elegant wheel openings 
and aggressive wheels. We feel the look empha- 
sizes the true spirit of the car. The net impact we 
were going for is one of no-nonsense power and 
pure performance; in other words, the very 


essence of what Corvette is all about. 


For Purists, It's the Ultimate Corvette. We didn’t 





want this Corvette to lack for anything. After all, 
this was the first fixed-roof Corvette in 32 years, 
so it had to have all the performance ingredients 
that make the convertible and coupe so 

special to begin with. The Corvette Design Team 
went to work from there. Starting with its 
lighter-weight structure consisting of a strong 
perimeter frame combined with a center back- 
bone (the C5 was already over four times stiffer 
than the previous generation), the hardtop 
configuration is even more rigid for enhanced 
road “feel” and overall solidity. From there, this 
Corvette gets all the right stuff: all-aluminum 
5.7-liter V8 with sequential-port fuel-injection, 345 
horsepower at 5600 rpm, 350 lb.-ft. of torque at 
4400 rpm and electronic “drive-by-wire” throttle 
control. Close-ratio six-speed, rear-mounted 
manual transmission. Limited slip differential. 
Speed-sensitive, variable-effort, rack-and-pinion 
power steering. Huge 4-wheel, ventilated power 
disc brakes. 17°x 8.5" aluminum wheels in the 
front, 18"x 9.5" in the rear with Goodyear Eagle Fl 
GS high-performance, extended-mobility tires. 


Lightweight aluminum suspension pieces and 


es you have to get back to the basics. 


standard Z51 Performance Handling Package 
(which includes stiffer springs, larger stabilizers 


and larger mono tube shocks). In short, there’s 


enough performance hardware here to please 





The rear-mounted transmission in Corvette contributes to the 
excellent weight distribution and responsive performance 


even the most hard-core enthusiasts. And 
that’s what it’s all about, really. Performance 
for performance sake. For purists, it is easy to 


see why the hardtop is the ultimate Corvette. 


Work? It's a Labor of Love. To say everyone here 





on the Corvette Design Team loves these cars is 
an understatement. We drive them. We collect 
them. We even race them. We're Corvette 
enthusiasts through and through. That’s why 
we love the hardtop. It represents every- 
thing Corvette stands for: Power. Passion. 
Advanced Technology. Performance. And The 


Future. Drive one and you'll see what we mean. 


The Only Sports Car 
That Matters. 
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Meals on wheels recipient 


through the Chattahoochie 
Direct Services Corporation 


Lelon Hill 
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6:00 am. 10:30 am. 12:00 p.m. 


... Vera & Jerzy Wojtysiak 
.-- Minnie Childs begins help package individual meals ... Virgima Hall receives her 
preparation of food 


specially prepared meal 





Knowing where my next meal 
is coming trom means knowing 
someone cares.» 


To find out how 


Like many seniors across the country who are not able to you can help, call the 
provide food for themselves, Lelon Hill knows that waiting National Meals on 


can be the hardest part. 
e Wheels Foundation 


Now, Lelon doesn't have to wait any more, thanks to the efforts (616) 530-0929 
of a meals on wheels program in rural Georgia called the 

Chattahoochie Direct Services Corporation. A grant from the 

Senior Helpings initiative, created by Philip Morris, has enabled this program 

to reduce their waiting list by forty percent. That means that people like Lelon 

not only receive the meals they need, but also the care.and companionship that 


connects them to the world. 


Through initiatives such as Senior Helpings, Philip Morris has been helping 


communities in need for more than forty years. 


Sharing the commitment. Building the solution. 


PHILIP MORRIS COMPANIES INC. 
KRAFT FOODS, INC. MILLER BREWING COMPANY PHILIP MORRIS CAPITAL CORPORATION 
PHILIP MORRIS INTERNATIONAL INC. PHILIP MORRIS U.S.A. 
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LETTERS 


“MICHAEL GRAVES’S HOTEL IS ONE OF THE MOST 
UNSIGHTLY EXTERIORS YOU’VE EVER PUBLISHED.” 


What a pleasure it was to see your fea- 
ture on La Fiorentina in the January 
1999 issue (“A Legendary Jewel on the 
Céte d’Azur”). Architectural Digest pro- 
vided an entrée to a house I’ve always 
yearned to visit but have only seen by 
helicopter. La Fiorentina is truly a piece 
of heaven on earth. 

DicBy DUPONT 

New York, NEw YorK 


We enjoyed your story on La Fio- 
rentina. The house is on one of the 
world’s most scenic points and has had a 
long list of international guests. During 
World War II my husband was an offi- 
cer in the U.S. Army in Europe and then 
was sent to Paris by the State Depart- 
ment. A friend in Paris gave us a letter of 
introduction to the caretaker of La 
Fiorentina so we could see it on one of 
our many visits to the Riviera. The gar- 
dens were overgrown, and the main 
house was shabby and barren. A broken 
piano stood in a large room. The décor, 
gardens and location are beautiful—so 
unlike the state the house was in over 
fifty years ago. 

Mr. AND Mrs. LawRENCE F. NEUMANN 

Key BIsSCAYNE, FLORIDA 


Michael Graves’s design for the Shera- 
ton Miramar on the Red Sea (“Egyptian 
Mirage,” January) has to be one of the 
most unsightly exteriors you have ever 
seen fit to publish. Truly, the emperor 
has no clothes. 

Curis JEHLE 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Only one word can describe the January 
issue—beautiful. All the featured houses 
are exquisite. I was amazed by the pho- 
tographs and article about the house in 
Mexico (“On the Coast of Careyes”). I 
have been to Careyes several times, and 
I saw the residence being built. It’s so 
nice to see the result. Your article re- 
flects the special ambience of this Pacif- 
ic coast paradise. Also, I have had the 
idea to create an Oriental atmosphere 





> MANUEL STRUCK LUXEM | 
















































for my future house, and “A Balinese} 
Landscape” and “Spirit of Java” helped 
me*to plan its architecture and land 
scaping. Architectural Digest is first class!) 


Hampurc, GERMANY 


Architectural Digest is a beautiful mag-| 
azine, which I treasure and look fors 
ward to receiving each month. As my 
mother was from the town of Brescia 
in northern Italy, I would love to see} 
some features on interesting houses 
in that region. 
Liperty Rick CONLIN 
Boston, MassACHUSETTS 


I was pleased to see the inclusion of 
floor plans for two residences in your 
February 1999 issue (“Nob Hill Renew- 
al” and “Before and After: Minneapo- 
lis Makeover”). The floor plans not 
only give a sense of orientation to| 
the photographs of the rooms, they 
show how the interior of the house fits 
with the exterior. 

Tom DERUE 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Thank you for the wonderful article on’ 
the Farnsworth House (“Historic Archi-| 
tecture: The Farnsworth House Re- 
stored”) in your February issue. It is} 
worth noting that Lord Palumbo has 
also installed an incredible sculpture 
garden that can be seen on a guided 
tour of the grounds. This was an ex-| 
citing addition to an already four-star 
day at the house. 

ADRIENNE HurWwITZ 

HIGHLAND Park, ILLINOIS 


I was delighted with the article about 
the Farnsworth House. It would be 
splendid to let your readers know the 
house is open to the public by appoint 
ment every day, except Wednesday, 
from 10:00 A.M. to 4:00 p.M. The phone 
number to call is 630/552-8622. 

Lorp PALUMBO 

LONDON, ENGLAND 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
\ddress: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048 
E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 
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CHRISTIE’S 


THE MAURICE & MARGO COHEN COLLECTION 


Auctions: Important 20th Century Paintings, Drawings & Sculpture 
New York, May 13-14 at Christie’s 


Important 20th Century Decorative Arts 
New York, June 11 at Christie’s 


Inquiries: 212 636 2000 
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For next month’s special issue on American country houses, we 
scoured the land in search of fresh interpretations of that well-loved 
theme. The results are remarkably diverse. Nan McEvoy’s Marin 
County, California, retreat was designed by architect Marc Apple- 
ton to evoke an earlier California era. A Montana interior by 


James Magni brings log cabin aesthetics into the next millennium. A contemporary 
house on Cape Cod by architect Warren Schwartz is an exhilarating update of the re- 
gion’s shingled beach shacks. In Maryland, Centerbrook architects collaborated with 
Mariette Himes Gomez on a whimsical version of an Adirondack great camp. And in 


the Adirondacks, the epitome of actual great camps, Marjorie Merriweather Post’s 


Topridge, has been given a sympathetic makeover by its new owners. We also feature 
private retreats in Sag Harbor, Michigan and Vermont, inspiring places to stay in 
Maine, Texas and Kentucky, and a little-known historic Molesworth design in Nebraska. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 


Digest contributing writer, is currently writ- 
ing Class Act: The Life of Leland Hayward 
for Doubleday. 


GERALD CLarkE, who wrote Capote, recently 
finished a biography of Judy Garland, which will 
be published by Random House next spring. 


— Nancy COL ins, an Archi- 
tectural Digest contributing 





writer, has been a corre- 
spondent for ABC News and 
is a feature writer for Rolling 
Stone and Us. She is the au- 
thor of a memoir collection, 
Hard to Get. 


JouN A. CUADRADO, the art and antiques 
editor of Architectural Digest, writes on the 
international art market. 


BetuH Dun Lop, an architecture critic and 
essayist living in Miami, wrote Building a 

Dream: The Art of Disney At 
Miami Trends and Traditions. 


itecture and 


MICHAEL FRANK is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. His short stories, essays 
and articles have appeared in Antaeus, The 
Southwest Review and The New York Times. 


26 





Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


KENNEDY FRASER is a journalist, author and 
former fashion critic. Her work has appeared 
in The New Yorker and The New York Times, 
and her most recent book, Ornament and Si- 
lence: Essays on Women’s Lives from Edith 
Wharton to Germaine Greer, was published 
last year in Vintage paperback. 


EsTHER HENWOOD is a contributing editor 
to Vogue Paris. 


Tuomas S. HINEs is a professor of history 
and architecture at UCLA. His books include 
William Faulkner and the Tangible Past and 
the forthcoming Irving Gill and the Architec- 
ture of Reform for The Monacelli Press. 


JONATHAN KANDELL has written two books 
on Latin America, Passage Through El Dorado 
and La Capital: The Biography of Mexico City. 


JENNIFER KRAMER is a freelance writer 
based in Charlottesville, Virginia. 


LARRY KRAMER, the 
founder of ACT UP is the 
thor of The Normal Heart. 


= 
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ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer who lives in London. 


Caro Lutry, a 1998-99 National Arts 
Journalism Program Fellow at Columbia 
University, has written for Time and The New 
York Times Magazine. 


Dana Micucci, a New York-based writer 
who specializes in the arts, is a contributing 
editor to Art & Antiques magazine. 


Victorias NEWHOUSE is an architectural 
historian. Her book Towards a New Museum 
was published last year by The Monacelli Press. 


Mi_prep F. SCHMERTZ, an architect and 
journalist, is a former editor-in-chief of 
Architectural Record. 


ANNETTE TAPERT, the author of The Power 
of Style, is an Architectural Digest contributing 
writer. Her book The Power of Glamour was 
published last November by Crown. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, has written for 
The New Republic and The New Yorker. 
Among his many books are Make-Believe 
Presidents, Capitalist Fools and Citizen Cobn. 
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LONDON + PARIS NEW YORK 
Ej— 
British, Showrooms 


LONDON: Christians of Knightsbridge 0171 5819200 
CHESHIRE: The Original Christians Shop 01270 626869 
SCOTLAND: Christians of Edinburgh 0131 5572529 
HAMPSHIRE: Christians of Petersfield 01730 262314 
ESSEX: Christians of Brentwood 01277 223016 

/ SUSSEX: Christians of Handcross 01444 401277 
" SCOTLAND: Christians of Aberdeen 01224 638222 
CO. DURHAM: Christians of Darlington 01325 333795 
; LANCASHIRE: Christians of Leigh 01942 601003 
LEICESTERSHIRE: Christians of Leicester 01162 702713 
KENT: Christians of Hayes 0181 4625638 
WALES: Christians of Cardiff 01222 694294 
BIRMINGHAM: Christians of Sutton Coldfield 0121 3520343 
YORKSHIRE: Christians of Beverley 01482 867856 
DORSET: Christians of Dorchester 01305 268862 
ESSEX: Christians of Coggeshall 01376 563022 
MIDDLESEX: Christians of Uxbridge 01895 468888 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE: Christians of Cheltenham 01242 243731 
CHANNEL ISLANDS: Christians of Jersey 01534 46506 
HERTFORDSHIRE: Christians of St. Albans 01727 847631 
KENT: Christians of Tunbridge Wells 01892 619550 


G 


NEW YORK: Christians on Madison Avenue (212) 570 6371 
NEW YORK: Christians at The Architects and Designers Building (212) 308 3732 
NEW YORK: Christians of Long Island (516) 365 2885 
CONNECTICUT: Christians of Greenwich (203) 629 9417 
FLORIDA: Christians at the Design Center Of The Americas (954) 926 5887 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Christians of The Carolinas (803) 779 0061 
FLORIDA: Christians of Palm Beach (561) 691 9454 
CALIFORNIA: Christians of Beverly Hills (310) 854 3862 
CALIFORNIA: Christians of Los Angeles Summer 1999 
CALIFORNIA: Christians of San Francisco Summer 1999 
NEVADA: Christians of Las Vegas Summer 1999 
ARIZONA: Christians of Scottsdale Summer 1999 


G 


FRANCE: Christians of Paris 01 4548 5757 
BELGIUM: Christians of Antwerp 03 226 7145 
HOLLAND: Christians of Goes 01132 50666 


G 


Worldwide, Christians require 1 Exclusive Dealership per country 
Telephone Martin Warbrick in London: +44 1727 841 128 








Christians of the USA require 8 further Exclusive Dealerships. 
Telephone Robert Hughes in New York: (212) 570 637! 






























































MEIER’S 
LIGHT TOUCH 


ow does Richard 
Meier, architect of 
the monumental Getty 


Center, design a wall sconce? 
“When I’m working on a prod- 
uct design, I consider the object 
as separate from architecture,” 
he says. “If I’m designing a 
lamp, I think, What should it 
be? What should it do?” In the 
case of the Lisa sconce, Meier’s 
latest lighting design, his intent 
was to create a fixture that would 
“provide an indirect, soft, warm 
light in almost any area of a 
house,” he explains. “It works 
well in a corner because the light 
is amplified as it comes from the 
top and the side.” Two different 
types of acrylic shades—one 
corrugated, the other a white 
opal—produce the diffuse glow 
that the architect was after. The 
wall sconce comes in a white-, 
copper- or silver-painted finish. 
Louis Baldinger & Sons, 19-02 
Steinway St., Astoria, NY 
11105; 718/204-5700. 


TREADWAY-TOOMey 
Ge ALLERY 





An Eames child’s chair, 
above, and a Masonite- 
and-steel storage unit, 
right, on auction at the 
John Toomey Gallery 
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JASON SCHMIDT 


EAMES AUCTION IN ILLINOIS 


harles Eames and his wife, 

Ray, designed some of the 
most significant modernist 
furniture of the 20th century. 
Their molded plywood chairs, 
folding screens and tables, their 
storage units and other furni- 
ture made of contemporary 
materials such as fiberglass, 
wire and Masonite defined 
houses and offices from the 
1950s to the 1970s. Oak Park, 
Illinois, Arts and Crafts dealer 
John Toomey and Richard 
Wright, a Chicago dealer in 
modernist work, whose furni- 
ture by the Eameses, Noguchi, 


Knoll and Warren MacArthur is 
a favorite with interior design- 
ers Naomi Leff and Thad 
Hayes, are holding a major sale 
of Eames furniture and sculp- 
ture on May 23 at the John 
Toomey Gallery. All of the 
couple’s major designs are 
represented in the auction 
inventory, which numbers 150 
pieces. The auction coincides 
with the appearance at the 
Library of Congress of a travel- 
ing exhibition of the Eameses’ 
work. John Toomey Gallery, 
818 North Blvd., Oak Park, 

IL 60301; 708/383-5234. 





TREADWAY-TOOMEY GALLERY 


Richard Meier, above, 
with the Lisa sconce 

for Baldinger in white, 
copper and silver ae 








continued on page 32 








THE CADILLAC ESCALADE 
| HAS ARRIVED. 





(OUR SINCERE THANKS TO THE OPENING ACTS.) 


Introducing Cadillac Escalade. The one luxury SUV so intelligently designed it does 
things ordinary sport utility vehicles can only dream of. Like providing personal concierge 
services, emergency assistance and directions right at your fingertips, no matter where 
you are. Thanks to the OnStar System. And it’s a standard feature no other SUV can equal. 
So feel free to express your polite appreciation for the opening acts. But save the 


real applause for Escalade, now on center stage at a Cadillac dealer near you. 


Irs Goop TO BE THE CADILLAC 


Call 1-800- = reach us at cadillac.com 
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L’ART DE NUNNERLEY 


hat ’m mad for 

is 1940s and ’50s 

French furniture,” 
says Sandra Nunnerley. In her 
home base of New York, Nun- 
nerley likes to go to LArt de 
Vivre, a shop on the Upper 
East Side owned by Charles 
Fuller and his Paris-born wife, 
Patricia, who specialize in 1930s 
through 1950s furniture and 
objects. “I’ve bought wonder- 
ful chairs and a mirror from 
them, and I like everything they 
have,” says Nunnerley (above, 
at the shop). “Everything” in- 
cludes several buffets, one in 
fruitwood from a 1936 dining 
room suite desi Pierre 
Lardin with reli four 
seasons in bronze iften 


worked with great 


Ww 
Nm 


Fuller says.) Another, designed 
by Raphael in Béka lacquer, was 
the model for a suite commis- 
sioned for the French embassy 
in Canada. And a secretaire, 
in mahogany-stained fruit- 
wood, is by André Sornay, 
a furniture maker in Lyons, 
whose signature touch was 
geometric patterns done with 
inlaid bronze nailheads in a 
technique called clouteé. 

Among the smaller pieces 
that appeal to Nunnerley are 
a collection of 1920s and 30s 
silver-plated urns and a set of 
Déco orange vases made by the 
Atelier Primavera. She also likes 
the Fullers’ selection of period 
light fixtures. L’Art de Vivre, 
978 Lexington Ave., New York, 
NY 10021; 212/734-3510. 
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TECHNIQUES 
OF OLD 


i bie no accident that Jean Cour- 
tine moved to Chesley, a tiny 
burg near Burgundy where in the 
13th and 14th centuries tiles were 
fired in the furnaces of abbeys. 
There he learned the old meth- 
ods of tile making and opened 
Les Carreaux de Chesley. 
Courtine approaches each square 
of clay like a painting or illus- 
tration. His favorite subjects are 
birds, flowers and anything his- 
torical, and his collections include 
14th-century (right) and Renais- 
sance motifs and 19th-century 
pochoir patterns. Jacques 
Grange and Agnes Comar are 
big fans. Les Carreaux de Ches- 
ley, 4 rue Cadet, 10210 Chesley; 
33-3-25-70-00-93. 






















BENEDICTE PETIT 


GLASS FUSION IN LONDON | 


J 


authority on crystal, was the 
force behind a groundbreaking 
exhibit (above) of antique glass 
furniture and contemporary 


ohn Smith, Mallett’s glass 
specialist and a leading British 


who has brought together 19th- 
century rarities, such as an Osler 
50-light chandelier, a pair of 

maharaja’s throne chairs and a 
Venetian mirrored settee, and 
20 glass pieces commissioned 


pieces by Danny Lane at Mal- 
lett’s new Bourdon House shop 
from April 27 to May 22. “I’m 
an art-glass maniac,” says Smith, 


from Lane, as well as his magnum 
opus, Split Wall. Mallett at Bour- 
don House, 2 Davies St., London 
WIY 1L); 44-171-629-2444. 
continued on page 34 . 





FROM THE HEART. Earrings in eighteen karat white gold with diamonds from the Tiffany Atlas Collection, 
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BUYING 
AMERICAN 


hen Guy Bush grad- 

uated from Georgetown 
University’s law school, he de- 
cided to try to make a business 
out of one of his passions, buy- 
ing and selling antiques. He 
purchased the inventory of an 
old-time antiques dealer, pay- 
ing him off in installments, and 
started acquiring what proved 
to be important pieces, such as 
a Philadelphia Chippendale 
serpentine games table that he 
discovered was a mate to one 
in the Metropolitan Museum 


COURTESY HARRY N. ABRAMS 


GALLERY 
INNOVATIONS 


or his first gallery project in 

New York, Lawrence Rubin 
Greenberg Van Doren Fine 
Art, architect Rafael Vinoly 
has designed a space in Man- 
hattan’s Crown Building. “Our 
point of departure,” says Jeanne 
Greenberg Rohatyn, one of the 
partners, “was a skylight to bring 
in natural light.” Vinoly installed 
a ceiling scrim to filter the light, 
and he designed a semicircular 
rubber desk. The modern and 
contemporary art gallery opened 
with a Richard Diebenkorn 
exhibition (right). Lawrence 
Rubin Greenberg Van Doren 
Fine Art, 730 Fifth Ave., New 
York, NY 10019; 212/445-0444. 
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BRUCE KATZ 





DESIGNED FOR READING 


hautauqua: An Ameri- 

can Utopia (Abrams, 

$19.95) by contributing 
editor Jeffrey Simpson, a life- 
long Chautauquan, offers a his- 
tory of the community, which 
every summer becomes a cultural 
and recreational playground of 
concerts, ballet, opera, theater 
and art exhibitions... Architect 


Allan Greenberg makes a case for 
the founding father’s supplanting 
Thomas Jefferson as the presi- 
dent with the most influence on 
American architecture in George 
Washington Architect (Andreas 
Papadakis, $65)... Michael Pep- 
piatt, Francis Bacon’s longtime 
friend and biographer, pens one 
of the revealing essays about the 


of Art. That was in the early 
1980s, and today Guy Bush is 
one of the top American furni- 
ture dealers in Washington, 
D.C. José Solis Betancourt 
(left, at the shop) says, “He has 
an excellent reputation, and his 
inventory is great for one-stop 
shopping because he has mir- 
rors, breakfronts, dining and 
occasional tables, paintings, all 
kinds of chairs and accessories.” 
G. K. S. Bush, 2828 Pennsylvania 
Ave. N.W., Washington, DC 
20007; 202/965-0653. 


painter’s life and the working 
methods he kept secret in 
Francis Bacon: A Retrospective 
(Abrams, $65)... The Gardens 
of William Morris (Stewart, 
Tabori & Chang, $35) focuses 
on William Morris’s ideas for 
outdoor design and presents 
analyses of his gardens and 
favorite native plants. 





continued on page 36 
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AURA FOSTER Ni 


OURTES' 


AD@#LARGE 








WEAVING ART IN CHICAGO 


hat can I say? I like do- 

mestic subjects,” says 
Laura Foster Nicholson, who 
can make even the most ordi- 
nary contents of a pantry or 
tool shed into appealing works 
of art. Nicholson, a Chicago 
textile artist, studied weaving at 
the Cranbrook Academy of Art. 
Her cotton jacquard of garden- 
ing tools and vegetables floating 
on a golden-yellow background 
is in the collection of the Coop- 
er-Hewitt, and local designers, 
architects and other clients have 
commissioned or selected weav- 
ings from her series on the 
Potager at Versailles (below), 
the grounds at Monticello, gar- 
dening and architecture. “Her 
work is outstanding,” says Chi- 


cago interior designer Leslie 
Jones, who has bought tapes- 
tries, table runners and pillows 
from Nicholson. “There’s noth- 
ing else like her weavings that 
I’ve been able to find.” Nicholson 
might make something as sim- 
ple as a woven seat cover with 
an artichoke on it, or she might 
use the facade of the Orangerie 
at Versailles as the subject of a 
large tapestry. “My designs are 
both rational and emotional,” 
she says. “Architectural and gar- 
den plans usually are built on a 
grid, like the warp and the weft 
of a loom. A lot of my tapestries 
have subtle or bold striping in 
the warp and the weft. I build 
my designs around that.” Laura 
Foster Nicholson, 773/883-1905. 





FRENCH ELAN 


ike the ever-famous — 

Jansen and Alavoine, 

one of the major French 
decorators who worked between 
the two wars, Didier Aaron is 
the only gallery with a separate 
department for decoration,” 
says Francois-Joseph Graaf, 
who delights in the 17th- through 
19th-century treasures housed 
in Hervé Aaron’s Right Bank 
hotel particulier (left). “I go there 
at least once a week and always 
with the same pleasure.” Graaf 


COURTESY CHRISTIE'S 








notes that Hervé, Aaron’s son, 
has increased the selection of 
paintings and drawings and | 
continues his father’s élan with | 
such pieces as a ca. 1800 crystal- | 
and-bronze chandelier, asetof | 
four ca. 1770 fauteuils by Par- 
mentier, a Francois Lieutaud 
writing table from about 1720 
and a group of three tapestries 
manufactured in Bonn ca. 1760. 
Didier Aaron, 110 rue du 
Faubourg St.-Honoré, 75008 
Paris; 33-1-47-42-47-34. 


SLEEPING AT CHRISTIE'S 


or its first Important British 

Art sale, Christie’s has 
secured an icon of Victorian 
painting, Sleeping by Sir John 
Everett Millais. Billed as the 
highlight of the June 10 auction 
in London, the 1867 painting, of 
the artist’s six-year-old daughter 
asleep in bed clutching a small 
bunch of spring flowers, is be- 
ing sold by the Millais family. 


The estimate is $1.5 million 

to $2.25 million. The auction 

covers a wide ground, from 

15th-century paintings to 20th- 

century canvases and sculp- 

tures. There will be viewings 

of Sleeping (above) at Christie’s | 

Los Angeles and New York 

galleries. Christie’s, 8 King 

Street, St. James’s, London 

SW1Y 6QT; 44-171-839-9060. 
continued on page 40 | 
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Can a car compete with a musical composition? The Four Seasons by Antonio Vivaldi is as goc 


4 





a test as you'll get. Concerto no.1, Spring. The top comes down, a sense of freedom floods in 
Summer arrives and calls the road to come play. The turbo engine proves more than its equ 
Fast forward to Autumn. An aerodynamic body keeps the wind at bay. Winter comes on wit 
a vengeance. Front-wheel drive responds. The triple-layer insulated top, heated front seats’ a 


heated glass rear window all do their jobs. Vivaldi meets his match. Let the music play. 
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If you've been thinking about 
windows for your home, our new 
full-color brochure is for you. It 
features everything from gliders 
and Casemasters to our revolu- 
tionary new Clad Ultimate Double 
Hung. You'll also learn about the 
many glazing, hardware, finish, 
and energy saving options we 
offer that let you create windows 


that are uniquely your own 


For a free brochure, 


call 1-800-268-7644. 


1 4.9 2 AAA 
(Canada, |-8O0-263-6161) mar 
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BATHING 
BEAUTIES 


here are only two areas 

where the client becomes 
really involved—the kitchen 
and the bath,” says Orlando 
Diaz-Azcuy. “When it comes 
to fixtures, people want to touch 
and see them—you can’t imagine 
the amount of time clients spend 
selecting a faucet!” For this deli- 
cate area, Diaz-Azcuy and his 
clients make a stop at Water- 
works (right) in San Francisco, 
which also carries tiles and acces- 
sories. “I found that they have 
the most styles, from contem- 
porary to traditional.” 

As for tubs, “a lot of people 
don’t want a whirlpool with 
water shooting in every direc- 
tion,” Diaz-Azcuy observes. 
“They want to relax.” The use 
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PLEASANT 


DREAMS IN L.A. 


n Italy, you can find every- 

thing you need for sleeping 

all in one shop—the bed, 
mattress, pillows, linens, night 
tables and lamps. I thought the 
same concept might work well 
in Los Angeles,” says Francesca 
Bianchi, who opened Dormire 
in Santa Monica three years ago. 
The contemporary Italian beds 
and bedding she presents have 
been a hit with architects. De- 
signed by architects such as Vico 
Magistretti, the beds come ina 
range of styles and with a variety 


WILL MOSGROVE 


JARGE 


i 


of tile for floors as well as walls 
and ceilings is becoming more 
popular, he notes, and Water- 
works offers single colors, tone- 
on-tone variations and mosaics. 


Waterworks, 800/927-2120. 


of functions. The Vanja model, a 
sleek wood platform bed, is a fa- 
vorite of Winston Chappell, 
who used it in the house he 
built for film director Kathryn 
Bigelow (AD, May 1998). Frank 
Gehry bought Volcano, a sofa 
bed that is completely slipcov- 
ered. And Nathalie, used by 
Jack Nicholson in As Good As It 
Gets, comes with a storage base 
under the mattress, which has a 
hydraulic system for easy lifting. 
Dormire, 1345 Fourth St., Santa 
Monica, CA 90401; 310/393-9288. 


































Vico Magistretti’s 

Vanja bed, above, at 
Dormire, with a head- 
board that can be pad- 
ded and slipcovered 


continued on page 42 
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Fiesta de Flores Cotton ¢ Linen Print on Compton Sofa, 
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Make 
your home 
feel more 
like your 
home. 


Can a home express your 
needs, your personality, your 
spirit? All it takes is an open 
mind, a little imagination and 
this free inspirational booklet. 

Use the form below, visit 
Wwww.corian.com/info or call 


1-800-986-6444 ext. 147. 


Send to: DuPont Corian’, RO. Box 308, 
Mount Olive, NJ, 07828 


Name 
Address 
City 
State 


Phone 


Are you: [| Remodeling? 


Building a new home? 


How soon will you be starting your project? 


<3 months 7-12 months 


|_| 4-6 months rot sure 











ISLAND LUXE 


eople walk in and say they 

want to live here because 

we've decorated the place 
like a house. They buy entire 
room settings,” says interior 
designer Dot Spikings, whose 
shop, Barefoot Elegance, has 
attracted John Patton and Jack 
Warner. Spikings and her part- 
ner, Jennifer Castle, import furni- 
ture made with unusual materials, 
such as nutshell and coconut shell, 
and bamboo and wicker acces- 
sories from the Philippines and 
Indonesia. Barefoot Elegance, 
801 Paseo Nuevo, Santa Bar- 
bara, CA 93101; 805/963-3866. 








LACQUER PRO 


Me of the pieces of tra- 
ditional reproduction 
furniture in the apartment New 
York designer Kevin McNa- 
mara created for his business 
partner, Christopher Norman 
(AD, Feb. 1999), were finished 
in the Brooklyn studio of Colin 
Brantley. “I do everything from 
lacquer to metal leaf to trompe 
loeil,” says Brantley, whose 


particular area of expertise is 


At Barefoot Elegance, | 

Dot Spikings on an i 

English judge’s chair J 

and, below, a table with 

a seashell-inlaid top 
i a 


lacquer. Among the pieces he 
has finished for Norman is a 
Regency chair in black that got 
four coats of lacquer before the 
painted decoration was applied 
and two more coats after. A 
faux-bamboo table was given 

a beige undercoat and a sienna- 
colored strié glaze that took 
fifteen hours. Colin Brantley 
Studio, 168 Bergen St., Brook- 
lyn, NY 11217; 917/204-0202. O 
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D&D Building - 979 Third Avenue “New York, NY 10022 * 800-833-0667 


©_F.. Schumacher & Co. 1999 
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KENNEDY FRASER 
A HOUSE ON THE NORTH SEA 


Photography by Jonathan Pilkington 


OR YEARS AND YEARS I 
had a recurrent dream: 
I was back in my na- 
tive England, in some house 
by the sea; and I was with 
my mother. I would climb 
the stairs in a tall Victorian 
house to stand at the thresh- 
old of a big room—a room 
with a view, where I could 
write the things I dreamed of 
writing. And then my moth- 
er, coming up the stairs be- 
hind me, would wring her 
hands and say, “Don’t buy 
this house! You'll regret it!” 
Not long ago I bought a 
house in England: in Whit- 
by, a picturesque fishing port 
and resort on the coast of 
Yorkshire. It is a tall Victo- 
rian house, standing in an 
ancient town at the rocky 
fringe of a nation whose era 
of greatness lies behind it. 
Sometimes I feel as though 
1 dreamed this house as well 
—as if it were not bricks 
and mortar but some twilight 
atmosphere from which I 
struggle to awaken. I am re- 
minded of a woman I once 
knew who bought and as- 
sembled a large, elaborate 
dollhouse. Every evening, for 
many months, she pursued 
her silent, obsessive task. 
With a hand from which she 
had recently removed her 
wedding ring after a divorce, 
she reached into the rooms, 
rearranging miniature furni- 
ture and whisking diminutive 
inhabitants in and out of 
drawing room, bedroom and 
kitchen. And then it struck 
her, one day, that her work 
was finished. A new man 
came into her life shortly af- 
ter, as it happened. 
“So, do you love your new 
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house?” my friends will ask 
with careless affection when 
I return from Whitby to 
New York City, where I have 
lived for many decades. I am 
at a loss for an answer. So 
many thoughts come swoop- 
ing round my head, crying 
out like Whitby’s ever-pres- 
ent seagulls. Thoughts of be- 


longing or not belonging; 
of the relation between my 
ancestors and my complex 
modern self; of mortality. 
For one thing, I live intimate- 
ly with the idea of aging 
when I am in my house in a 
way I dare not in my apart- 
ment in Manhattan. In York- 
shire I am often in the com- 
pany of my elderly mother, 
whose hair is as red as I al- 
ways remember it but whose 
has wrinkles in the 
places where wrinkles are be- 
ginning to form on mine. 
She does not live in Whit- 
by—she hates and fears the 
sea and would feel confined 


face 


by a town, even one like this 
with a population of around 
twelve thousand—but in a 
four-hundred-year-old cot- 
tage in a nearby village. Her 
once active body is failing 
her. Before, she spent all 
her summers outdoors, tend- 
ing the large, bee-buzzing, 
rose-scented garden that 





surrounds her cottage. Now 
she often sits indoors, in- 
furiated by the thought of 
weeds that will outlive her. 
And in my own house I 
am reminded, gently, of the 
dead. Blue-and-white dinner 
services for twelve; horse 
brasses; candlesticks; basin- 
and-ewer sets; parlor sofas; 
oak tables; china dogs; wood- 
en mushrooms for darning 
socks; bamboo-handled um- 
brellas; grandfather clocks; 
embroidered cushion covers 
commemorating coronations; 
and a hundred other objects 
that once took pride of place 
in the houses of my country- 


dwelling aunts and uncles 
hum with their vanished 
lives of plowing, milking, 
cockcrows and hay-times. 
More generally, like many 
British-born people, I feel 
the tug of nostalgic national 
myth and lost importance, 
the siren song of a Master- 
piece Theatre Mother Coun- 


Kennedy Fraser, the 
author of Ornament 
and Silence, has been 
restoring a house in 
the English town of 
Whitby. Lerr: She 
stands by bathing cab- 
ins at the seawall. 


try that might just get its 
arms around my neck and 
pull me out of the present. 

It is no accident, I see now, 
that I chose to buy a house 
that is like a conundrum—a 
place I seek, more or less 
consciously, to restore to 
wholeness. It is built over 
four floors, with attics, a 
semibasement and a tiny 
front yard with iron rail- 
ings. It forms part of a ter- 
race built in 1849—scarcely 
old at all compared to my 
mother’s house or others in 
Whitby, a town with thirteen 
centuries of recorded history. 

continued on page 50 
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continued from page 44 

The house looks deceptively 
humble from the front. But 
when visitors step into the 
hall, with its staircase lit by a 
tall, arched, Georgian-style 
window, or into the sun- 
ny, high-ceilinged reception 
room, they are surprised by 
the genteel and authoritative 
spaces. Something about the 
size and shape of the rooms 


makes you breathe more eas- 
ily and feel that it is safe to 
be human. 


The house had suffered 


mutilation. Cornices and 
eighteen-inch-high _ base- 
boards remain, but most of 
the other period details, in- 
cluding all the handsome 
cast-iron fireplaces that still 
grace the houses of my more 
fortunate neighbors, had 
been ripped out of mine. 
The rooms were all out of 
order: The house’s only 
kitchen (such as it was) had 
been installed in what had 
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been a second-floor box- 
room. Every other room in 
the house had been turned 
into a bedroom with a wash- 
basin in one corner. The pre- 
vious owner, a fellow called 
George, was a hotelier of 
bellicose decorative tastes 
who had used my house as an 
annex whenever his estab- 
lishment across the street 
overflowed with tourists. 


I have restored some of 
the house’s architectural in- 
tegrity by putting back Vic- 
torian-style windows and 
front door and making a 
kitchen where it rightfully 
belonged, in the sunny semi- 
basement. I understand first- 
hand why the word integrity 
ind the vocabulary of mo- 
rality and ethics apply to 
such decisions about struc- 
ture. | am in a relationship 
with my house as if it were 
a being. When I restored 
the basement staircase that 
George had removed—sev- 


ering the house from its 
roots—I swear I heard a sigh 
of gratitude. 

Much remains to be done. 
After a year and a half of 
intermittent occupancy and 
bursts of labor, inm_ some 
rooms I still sidle shudder- 
ingly past George’s service- 
able wallpaper with the giant 
raised floral that was so easy 
for him to color-wash in job- 


lot lilac or turquoise when 
transients’ suitcases had 
banged against it. And with 
every step I take, I wince 
at his carpet: a thick wool 
pile with a gaudy, neo-im- 
perial medallion pattern that 
spreads like an alga through- 
out the house. Since the cost 
and order of my renovations 
make it impracticable to re- 
place this carpet, I have tried 
to will myself into tolerating 
it. In vain. The medallions 
glower up at me defiantly: a 
stand-off as challenging as 
some of my conversations 


The Gothic ruin of 
Whitby Abbey pre- 
sides over the town 
and its harbor on the 
North Sea. Bram 
Stoker used St. Mary’s 
church, left, as a set- 
ting in Dracula. 
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with my fiery little moth- 
er. Indeed, she has allied 
her powerful will with the 
cause of George’s carpet, and 
has it stubbornly lodged in 
her head that it is character 
building for me to endure it. 
In gentler hours, she and 

I sit around the tea table 
with her eighty-six-year-old 
friend, Dorothy, who lives in 
her own rose-covered cot- 
tage in another village. My 
mother’s father died when 
she was a child, but Dorothy 
remembers him still, coming 
continued on page 52 
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continued from page 50 
down his farm lane leading a 
dappled gray horse called 
Prince. Sometimes my two 
bachelor cousins come over 
to take tea with us, and then 
the talk turns very old-fash- 
ioned. They are middle-aged 
men who each, in the old 
Yorkshire way, refers to his 
brother as “Our Lad.” They 
lived with their mother until 
she died in her late eighties. 
Now they work and keep 
house together at their farm 
on the uplands some miles 
away, near the market town 
of Pickering. When we visit 
them, we take a road that was 
carved through the hills for 
the Roman legions. 

Whitby is a famously 
quaint and pretty town, with 
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red-and-gray-roofed houses 
built into the steep sides of a 
harbor of refuge on the crag- 
gy North Sea coastline. Be- 
hind it lie twenty miles of 
rolling moorland, part of a 
well-loved scenic landscape 
that is designated a national 
park. In summer, when the 
wind is southerly and off the 
land, the whole town smells 
of heather. But when the 
North Wind blows off the 
sea, and fog and snow de- 
scend on the moor in winter, 
the town feels isolated from 
the rest of Britain. Over the 
centuries fearless Whitby 
seamen set off on months- 
long whaling trips to Green- 
land and the Arctic or jour- 
neyed on South Sea voyages 
lasting for years. Captain 


In summer, when the wind is southerly 





Cook, who grew up near- 
by and apprenticed in the 
town, circumnavigated the 
globe in ships built in Whit- 
by. But few of the sailors 
ventured on the tracks over 
the moors that would have 
led them inland. 

From out at sea or from 
the hills one landmark is seen 
for miles, in fine weather: the 
Gothic ruin of Whitby Ab- 
bey. It stands dramatically on 
a headland—its ruined clere- 
stories and empty ogives si- 
lently facing down the wind 
and tide, reminding the hud- 
dled town beneath of faith 
and mutability. Saint Hilda 
founded her order on the 
site in the seventh century. 
It was in her stables, the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicler Bede 


Captain Cook was 
born near Whitby, and 
George Eliot, Charles 
Dickens and J. M. W. 
Turner were among 
the town’s visitors. It 
remains a popular 
travel destination. 





tells us, that an illiterate cow- 
herd called Caedmon was vis- 
ited in sleep by an angel 
and encouraged to compose 
the sacred verse that earned 
him the title Father of En- 
glish Poetry. 

Wherever you go in Whit- 
by, the Abbey is a presence 
—visible over harbor, old | 
tile roofs or chimney pots; 
framed in archways and alleys. 
Whitby’s population is about 
the same as it was in the eigh- 
teenth century. Few towns 
of its size have had such a = 
romantic pull or been as thor- _ 
oughly documented by visual 7 
artists, including Turner. Es- 
pecially, painters and pho- 7 
tographers have responded | 
to the narrow streets of the 

continued on page 54 
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continued from page 52 
East Cliff, the oldest part of town clus- 
tered higgledy-piggledy between the 
harbor and the Abbey. Here, fishermen’s 
cottages abut the fine old houses of cap- 
tains and shipowners, and the tene- 
ments of Victorian jet turners were 
shoehorned into odd lots and gardens. 
A spectacular and ancient flight of a 
hundred and ninety-nine steps leads up 
to St. Mary’s, the church that was estab- 
lished for the use of the townsfolk, near 
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disguised as a black hound, bounded 
from a fogbound ship in the harbor— 
is evocative enough in any season. ‘The 
gulls shriek; the surf booms; the 
crowded headstones stand at crazy 
angles in the turf, their names erased by 
wind and blackened by smoke from 
old cottage chimneys. 

On a certain date in midsummer, by 
some kind of latitudinal magic trick, 
you can sit among the graves to watch 





There’s something so deliciously life-affirming 


about the Whitby version of domesticity. 





the Abbey. ‘Traditionally, they were car- 
ried in their coffins up this aerobically 
challenging path, which was also em- 
ployed by the Irish theater manager and 
journalist Bram Stoker (a summer visi- 
tor) for a famous scene in his novel 
Dracula. The cliff-top parish grave- 
yard—toward which the fiendish count, 


the sun rise out of the sea in the morn- 
ing and then watch it drop back in- 
to the water again come nightfall. Fans 
of kippered herring may combine this 
thrill with inhaling the tarry, fishy in- 
cense rising from Fortune’s smokehouse, 
crouched in its hut on the cliff below 
the tombstones. 


My house and the somewhat grander 
Victorian terraces around it were built 
on the West Cliff to accommodate 
ladies and gentlemen from the profes- 
sional and artistic classes who began to 
visit Whitby after the arrival of the 
railway in the 1830s. Charles Dickens 
laconically described an early railway 
journey from Pickering and the eccen- 
tric system of replacing the engine with 
horses for the steep bits. One particu- 
larly pretty stretch of the Whitby-Pick- 
ering line reopened in the seventies for 
recreational steam trains. “The lads,” 
when tending sheep or harvesting, hear 
the familiar puffa-puffa sound and see 
the plumes of smoke wending through 
the valley far below them. 

Everyone came to Whitby, sooner or 
later: Burne-Jones, Tennyson, Mrs. Gas- 
kell, George Eliot. Charles Dodgson, 
alias Lewis Carroll, the author of Alice 
in Wonderland, stayed for year after year 
in a house some doors away from my 
own. I like to picture him in his top 
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hat, sitting in a deck chair on the sands 
and dreaming up the Walrus and the 
Carpenter with the pier and the Doric 
column of the lighthouse in the back- 
ground. No one knew it then, but 
the West Cliff’s development marked 

he wave of the future for the town: 
the shift in its economy from shipping 
and herring fishing to tourism. As late 
as the 1950s, when the herring fleet 
was in, you could walk on the decks 
of the boats clear across the harbor. 
Now, alas, Fortune’s has to buy the 
herring for its kippers not locally but 
from Iceland. 

Whitby is full of ghosts and haunted 
houses. So many generations—layers of 
anonymous lives laid one atop the other 
like fish in quayside boxes—are felt 
there as a constant presence. So is the 
North Sea. This is notoriously treach- 
erous, with its sudden squalls, tricky 
currents and a rocky bottom that cod- 
fish thrive on but that is littered with 
shipwrecks. There are historic pho- 
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tographs of rescues by Whitby lads 
with big mustaches and sou’westers 
heroically rowing lifeboats through seas 
the size of mountains. Old-time sailors, 
who were full of superstitions, almost 
never learned to swim; they thought 
they would drown if they went over- 
board and it was better to go quickly. 
Even in summer the water feels glacial; 
bathing is only for the hardy. And some- 
times on a hot day in July the fog will 
roll in off the sea. Visitors to town and 
beach huddle in sweaters while hikers 
on the moors beyond are still in bril- 
liant sunshine. 

One Whitby legend has it that you 
might turn the corner in some mist- 
wraithed street and come across your 
doppelganger. The vision of this “waft” 
presages your death, and you have no 
choice but to step right up and deal with 
it firmly. “Go home!” you say, or “Gang 
tha ways yom wi’ thee!” in the old 
Whitby dialect. If ever I met my waft, I 
would hurry safely home myself and 
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shut my big front door behind me. Be- 
cause of the sea, the ghosts and the cli- 
mate, there’s something so deliciously 
life-affirming about the Whitby version 
of domesticity. This is the land of 
the pink-shaded wall light, the fireside 
chair, the lace curtain. Even the brightly 
painted wooden bathing cabins that are 
erected along the seawall each season 
resemble tiny terraced homes and 
demonstrate the Yorkshire genius for 
coziness and modest pleasures. When 
the doors are open, you can peek inside 
at teacups neatly arrayed on hooks 
above spirit stoves for boiling kettles; 
wooden-handled knitting bags set down 
on bouncy chaises; and frilled lace cur- 
tains, with patterns of suns and moons, 
at the salt-stained square of window. 

“Well,” I hear myself replying to the 
friends in New York who ask how I feel 
about my house in Whitby. “It’s not 
my dream house, of course. But it has 
changed my life. And I’m very happy 
that I own it.” 0 
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HISTORIC HOUSES 


N.C.WYETH AT CHADDS FORD 


THE ARTIST’S NEWLY RESTORED ATELIER OPENS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Text by Dana Micucci/Photography by George Obremski 
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HE ROLLING HILLS, [ee 

broad meadows and 

verdant farmland of 
the Brandywine Valley, situ- 
ated along the Brandywine 
River, which links northern 
Delaware and southeastern 
Pennsylvania, have inspired 
generations of American art- 
ists. The Hudson River School 
painters Edward Moran and 
Jasper Cropsey, the primitive 
painter Horace Pippin and 
Howard Pyle, known as the 
father of illustration, were 
among the many who worked 
in the region. 

It was there, in 1911, that 
the great American illustra- 
tor Newell Convers Wyeth 
(1882-1945), patriarch of one 
of the best-known artistic 
families in the United States, 
set down roots in the pictur- 
esque village of Chadds Ford, 
Pennsylvania. With proceeds 
from his now famous illustra- 
tions for Robert Louis Ste- 

continued on page 58 





Top: The Brandywine | Wyeth’s easel in the 
Valley studio of painter _ original studio, which 


and illustrator N. C. he designed in 1911. 
Wyeth has been re- Wyeth was working 
stored and opened to on the painting when 
the public. Lerr: A he died in 1945. ABOVE: 
painting of George The artist’s tools sit on 


Washington rests on a table near his easel. 
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continued from page 56 
venson’s Treasure Island, he 
built a house and studio on 
eighteen acres of land on 
Rocky Hill, overlooking the 
majestic valley below. 
“Among those misty gray 
hills of Chadds Ford,” wrote 
the tall, robust N. C. Wy- 
eth, “along the stretches of 
those succulent meadows..., 
in those big sad trees and 
the quaint and humble stone 
farmhouses..., there is that 
spirit which exactly appeals 
to the deepest appreciation 
of my soul. To me it is all like 
wonderfully soft and liquid 
music. I’m totally satisfied 
that this is the little corner 
of the world wherein I shall 
work out my destiny.” 


N. C. Wyeth’s large white- 


BELow: Wyeth wrote 
letters at a secretary 
whose shelves featured 
works by Henry David 
Thoreau, one of his 
favorite authors. He 
used the Native Amer- 
ican drum as a stool. 








N.C.WYETH AT CHADDS FORD 





framed studio with its high 
Palladian window still stands 
atop Rocky Hill, above the 
red-brick farmhouse where 
he and his wife, Carolyn, 
raised five children, three of 
whom became artists. Both 
structures, designed by Wyeth 
himself, along with an adja- 
cent barn for horses and car- 
riages, display his affinity for 
vernacular architecture. The 
homestead continues to nour- 
ish a family of extraordinary 
creativity that includes, no- 
tably, Wyeth’s youngest son, 
Andrew, and grandson Jamie, 
who trained as painters in the 
studio and still live in and 
around Chadds Ford. 
Recently restored by the 
nearby Brandywine River Mu- 
seum and opened to the pub- 
lic for the first time, Wyeth’s 
studio appears much as it did 


Lert: Draperies con- 
trolled the light that 
filtered through the 
original studio’s Palla- 
dian window. Wyeth 
built the studio’s pri- 
mary windows to maxi- 
mize northern light. 


when he painted there. Over 
the course of more than thirty 
years, until his death in 1945, 
Wyeth completed most of his 
two thousand works in the 
studio. Admired for their nar- 
rative power, dramatic im- 
ages and technical brilliance, 
his illustrations appeared in 
magazines such as McClure’ 
and The Saturday Evening Post 
and in more than ninety chil- 
dren’s books and adventure 
stories, including The Last of 
the Mohicans, Robinson Crusoe 

and Rip Van Winkle. 
Throughout his prolific 
career he also painted and ex- 
hibited many still lifes, por- 
traits, murals and landscapes. 
All of his works convey an 
extraordinary artistic talent, 
inspired as much by his keenly 
felt American heritage, sense 
continued on page 60 
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RiGut: In 1923 Wyeth 
built a studio adjoining 
the original one for his 
murals, one of which, 
William Penn. Man of 
Vision. Courage. Action. 
(1933), was donated to 
the studio in 1997. 


continued from page 58 

of romance and love of Hen- 
ry David Thoreau’s Transcen- 
dentalist philosophy as by his 
enduring connection to the 
rural landscape that he called 
home. The skies in his illus- 
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trations for Robin Hood are 


the skies of Chadds Ford; the 
hills and fields in The Boy’s 
King Arthur are those of the 
Brandywine Valley. 

‘To venture inside N. C. 
Wyeth’s studio, painstakingly 





re-created from old photo- 
graphs and the accounts of 
family members, is to glimpse 
something of the exuberance, 
drama and whimsical imagi- 
nation that characterized his 
life and art. A small entrance 


Lert: Portraits of Wy- 
eth’s parents from the 
1920s flank a reproduc- 
tion of a self-portrait 
from the same era in 
the original studio. 
The model ships may 
have been props. 


hall is furnished with a book- 
case of bound Harper's maga- 
zines and reference books and 
a blanket chest filled with cos- 
tumes that served as sources 
for his illustrations. It leads 
into the cavernous original 
studio, illuminated by steady 
northern light. 

Model ships are displayed 
on shelves filled with books 
about everything from Per- 
sian and Renaissance art to 
pirates and English history. 
Wyeth’s six-hundred-volume 
research library is accompa- 
nied by plaster casts of horses 
and historical figures, swords, 
a stuffed otter, a birchbark 
canoe suspended above the 
fireplace and Native Ameri- 
can artifacts that he collected 
early in his career on several 
trips to the American West. 
In a prop room adjacent to 
the entrance hall are buffalo- 
hair chaps, a saddle and bead- 
ed moccasins that he brought 
back from his western excur- 
sions; stacks of gilt frames; 
old metal farm implements; 
and a human skull. 

Wyeth researched his sub- 
jects thoroughly, following © 
the advice of his teacher, 

continued on page 62 





Wyeth “transformed 
the nature of illustra- 
tion,” his son Andrew 
has said. ABOVE: The 
Caproni plaster casts 
in the prop room were 
made from reliefs in 
the Acropolis Museum. 
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continued from page 60 

Howard Pyle, a distinguished illustrator 
who founded an art school in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and Chadds Ford at the 
turn of the century. Within a decade of 
his arrival in the Brandywine Valley in 
1902, Wyeth had established himself as 
one of America’s foremost illustrators. 
Despite deadlines and the demands of 
his career, he found solace in his studio 


and never lost sight of the world beyond 


its gray stucco walls. 

Wyeth’s wood easel still stands next 
to a drafting table bearing his palette. 
Nearby are his paintbrushes, stacks of 
old cigar boxes for storing tubes of paint 
and a plaster bust of George Washing- 
ton. Resting on the easel is the unfin- 
ished painting First Farmer of the Land; 
Wyeth had been working on it just be- 
fore his death in 1945, when a train struck 
his car near Chadds Ford. 

While his illustrations made him fa- 
mous, Wyeth became increasingly dis- 
satisfied with commercial work and 
longed to establish himself as a full- 
time easel painter. “He didn’t want to be 
known only for his illustrations, done as 
large-scale oil paintings that were then 
reduced for publication,” says Christine 
Podmaniczky, associate curator of the 
N. C. Wyeth Collections at the Bran- 
dywine River Museum. “Wyeth wasn’t 
often pleased with the quality of the re- 
productions. His temperament was not 
small. He was a large man in gesture, 
thought and spirit. His gift was being 
able to retain his largeness, even though 
he put all his energy and erudition into 
work that was ultimately reduced.” 

In his easel paintings, Wyeth experi- 
mented with avant-garde techniques, 
inspired by the Italian Impressionist Gio- 
vanni Segantini, Russian modernism and 
the landscapes and seascapes of Winslow 
Homer. Although quite accomplished 
and exhibited throughout the country, 
these works were always overshadowed 
by his celebrated illustrations. 

The studio was a frequent gathering 
place for family and friends and the site 
of elaborate Halloween parties. Among 
his illustrio’s visitors were Zelda and 
FE. Scott Fitzgerald and Maxwell Perkins, 
the legendary Scribner’s editor. His chil- 
dren often played and sketched there, 
and he encouraged their creativity. 





The younger Wyeths still find their 
artistic inspiration in the people and 
landscapes of the Brandywine Valley 
and.Maine, the family’s traditional sum- 
mer retreat. Working in egg tempera 
and watercolor, Andrew Wyeth trans- 
forms rural scenes into stark, haunting- 
ly personal archetypes of American life. 
His son Jamie has furthered the Wyeth | 
tradition of narrative realism with pen- | 
etrating oil portraits executed in the 
dramatic colors and vigorous brush- } 
work favored by his grandfather. 

“I spent a lot of time with my father,” 7 
Andrew Wyeth has said. “When I was a 
child, I'd go out into the back room of 
the studio where he kept his drawings 
and paintings. Often, I’d drag them out, 
wipe the dust off, and ask him about 
them. I also spent hours in his studio 
going through his books of medieval ar- 
mor and his historical books, and trying ] 
on costumes that he stored in his big 
chests. As an illustrator, my father’s life ] 
revolved around children. He loved our 
imagination, and it excited him.” 

Wyeth added a high-ceilinged space | 
adjoining the studio in 1923 to accom- 
modate his increasing mural commis- 
sions. His 1933 mural of William Penn, 
commissioned by Penn Mutual Life 7 
Insurance Company, was recently ac- 
quired by the Brandywine River Muse- 
um and now hangs where it was painted. 

It is in the original studio, however, 
that Wyeth’s prodigious creative energy 
is most palpable. Its size alone reflects 
the stature of the man. One can imagine 
the illustrator standing at his easel, 
working on his unfinished portrait of © 
George Washington, pausing now and 
then to wipe his brush on the left sleeve” 
of his smock. After his death, his daugh- 
ter Carolyn wrote “Do not use” on one” 
of his palettes. Most everything remains 
as Wyeth left it one October day more 
than fifty years ago. 0 








The studio is open daily from 9:30 A.M. t0 
4:30 pM. From April 1 to November 21, 
tours of the studio are conducted Wednesday” 
through Sunday from 10:00 A.M. to 3:15) 
PM., de parting from the Brandywine River, 
Museum by shuttle. Brandywine River Mu- 
seum, Box 141, Route 1, Chadds Ford, PA 
19317; telephone 610/388-2700. 
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DISCOVERING HONG KONG | 
JOANNE DE GUARDIOLA REVEALS HER BEST SOURCES | 


Text by Annette Tapert 
Photography by Fim McHugh 


HAT DOES INTERIOR DESIGN- 

er Joanne de Guardiola do 

when she visits Hong Kong? 
She does what millions of other tourists 
do—she shops. 


In that overcrowded mecca, the art of 


shopping rises to a fever pitch; it’s an ex- 
perience that can leave even the most 
avid consumer totally burned out. Un- 
like others, however, de Guardiola, who 
goes there every few years for both 
business and pleasure, has no interest 
in hunting down the old Asian stand- 
bys—jewelry, custom-made clothes, 
electronics. Her passion is antiques 
shopping, and after ten years of explor- 
ing, she has discovered a cross section 
of reputable dealers who specialize in 
everything from textiles to porcelains to 
Tibetan furniture. 

De Guardiola looks for special items 
that are nearly impossible to find in 
New York, despite the rise in popularity 


Axsove: “The city is so 
alive; it’s an exciting 
collision of cultures, a 
mix of old and new.” 
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of Asian antiques over the last few years. 

“There’s a vast array of fabulous things 
to choose from, such as Chinese chests 
and low tables, as well as porcelains and 
vases,” she notes. One of her prized pur- 


chases on recent trip was a silver pic- 


ture frar vat has two dragons curling 
up each with their heads coming 
over thi lt would have been really 


I memes 


“Hong Kong offersa | 
dazzling array of Asian || 
antiques,” says Joanne | 
de Guardiola. Lert: 
She sits near circa 

1880 Burmese figures | 
of monks at Honey- | 
church Antiques. 


BELow: “The shop car- 
ries premier pieces.” 
The selection includes 

a Chinese bamboo 
birdcage, a late-18th- 
century Tibetan stove | 
and a Chinese fold- 

ing hunting chair. 


hard to come across something like this 
in the United States.” 

De Guardiola suggests that one’s first 
stop should be Honeychurch Antiques 
on Hollywood Road, which, along with 
Cat Street, is Hong Kong’s antiques 
row. The shop is owned by Lucille and 
Glenn Vessa, who have been in business | 

continued on page 68 
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RiGut: “Youll discov- 
er top, hard-to-find 
antiques at Charlotte 
Horstmann and Ger- 
ald Godfrey.” A Bur- 
mese reclining Bud- 
dha dates to the late 
18th century. 


Far Ricut: De Guar- 
diola holds a rare 10th- 
century Liao Dynasty 
lead-glazed red pottery 
bowl. The 19th-cen- 
tury lacquered Bud- 
dha head is Burmese. 


continued from page 66 
for twenty-seven years. “They’re an 
American couple whom you should get 
to know if you’d like to become ac- 
quainted with Hong Kong dealers 
and Hong Kong itself,” observes the 
designer. The Vessas deal mainly in 
small Asian objects—pottery, figures, 
boxes and jewelry—made mostly within 
the last one hundred and sixty years. 
“They have a good eye for interesting 
pieces,” she says. 

Across the harbor, nestled in a 
bustling shopping mall, is Charlotte 
Horstmann & Gerald Godfrey. Though 
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its location is not the most convenient, 
it is, according to de Guardiola, an ab- 
solute must. “This shop is for the true 
collector of Asian art who’s looking for 
a specific period and beautiful quality,” 
she says. “They’ve been dealing for over 
forty years, and they have access to 
collections that others don’t.” Though 
the owner’s main focus is porcelain and 
Asian furniture dating back several hun- 
dred years, de Guardiola also likes his 
exquisite boxes carved from a variety of 
stones and woods. 

The designer believes a stop at Grace 
Wu Bruce, one of the foremost dealers 











in the world for Ming Dynasty furni- 
ture, is also essential. “It doesn’t get any 
better than this,” she says. The shop is 
like an austere art gallery, with only 
about twenty to thirty pieces on display 
at a time—a fitting atmosphere, as all 
of the furniture is museum quality. To 
educate her clients, Wu Bruce provides 

continued on page 74 








ABOVE: An antique 

Chinese mirror case 
of huanghuali wood 
at Grace Wu Bruce. 


Lert: “Grace deals in 
Ming furniture for the 
serious collector.” The 
two women stand 
near a 17th-century 
side table. At right are 
late-16th- to early- 
17th-century chairs. 
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RAND WAILEA 
ESORT, HOTEL & SPA 


beated in Maui, Hawaii, the Grand 
ilea Resort, Hotel & Spa is a 1,500-acre 
ation destination that will delight and 


resh the spirit. 


ommodations are available in the 
pua Tower (a luxurious small hotel with- 
e resort) and five independent guest 
bm wings. Sloping gently toward Wailea 
ach, the rooms open up to ocean views 


are surrounded by verdant gardens. 


h wing boasts a unique design. The 
apel Wing sits aside the New England- 
le Seaside Chapel and European-style 
dens, providing a glimpse of Maui's 
athtaking sunsets. The Wailea Wing 
the Haleakala Wing both offer 
oramic, hilltop views overlooking the 
pan. The Lagoon Wing faces the Wailea 
yon Activity Pool and gardens, making 
deal for families. The Molokini Wing is 
ed for the tiny crescent-shaped islet, in 


w from most of its guest rooms. 


and Wailea’s Spa Grande is like no other 
the world, offering an unequaled facility, 
inost professional staff and an inspira- 
inal beachfront location. Among the 
ny treatments available is the Longevity 
fogram, a blend of Hawaiian, ancient 
pstern healing, relaxation techniques and 


ropean rejuvenation therapies. 


ore active pursuits at the resort include 
ree 18-hole golf courses, 14 tennis 
jarts and a 2,000-foot Activity Pool, 


aAVV COC 


along with sailing, snorkeling and other 
ocean activities. For sustenance, eight 
restaurants span a variety of culinary 


selections, from local Maui specialties to 


Japanese cuisine to Polynesian feasts. 


























.E-SiOhidleS 


Camp Grande is a special haven for chil- 
dren ages 4 to 12, who can “dine” at a kids- 
only restaurant (specializing in ice cream 
and hot dogs!), wade in a whale-shaped 
pool, learn new skills in the crafts room, 
play on the computer, and 
much more. Outings such 
as nature hikes introduce 
children to Hawaiian land- 
scape and culture. Private 
babysitting services can be 
arranged through Camp 


Grande as well. 


A stay at the Grand Wailea 
Resort, Hotel & Spa is an 
opportunity for guests to 
immerse themselves, body 
and soul, and return home 
having had the experience 


of their lives. 


For more information 
and reservations, call 
(800) 888-6100 or 
visit their website at 
www.grandwailea.com 
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ese Guests treatments. They're also steps away fro 
‘ay select from two spectacular resorts: «_ the Jack Nicklaus-designed Challenge 





e seaside Manele Bay Hotel and the up- Manele. This 18-hole, par 72, 7,039-yaiq 
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| 
Wniniscent of a fine country estate, the 






| ge at Koele features high-beamed ceil- 
;, natural stone fireplaces and a unique 
ection of Pacific art, while guest 
ms are appointed with plantation-style 
fhishings. Days at the Lodge are spent 
pying genteel pursuits such as croquet, 
a through hillside gardens or the 
id conservatory, and complimentary 


rnoon tea. 


ifers can challenge their prowess on 
Experience at Koele, designed by 
ps Norman. Its par 72 mountain lay- 
boasts panoramic views of the island 
a dramatic 250-foot drop from tee to 


en on the signature 8th hole. 


those who admire the island’s exclu- 
ty but whose visits seem ever too brief, 
residential opportunities make it pos- 
e to call Lanai home. Living on 
a iis an unparalleled experience. The 
hn forests of Koele combine with the 
stine beaches of Manele to form an 


lusive resort community with two dis- 





tinctly different lifestyles, while all the 
wonderful elements remain accessible to 


both visitors and residents alike. 


The Resort at Koele offers an upland living 
experience unique in Hawaii. Homes echo 
the Lodge’s style and design motifs, and 
incorporate such distinctive features as 
sloping copper roofs, stone fireplaces, high 
ceilings, private terraces and deluxe 
kitchens with custom granite counters. Not 
to mention the stunning golf and mountain 
vistas. The centerpiece of these luxurious 
townhomes and single-family homes is the 


warm and inviting Great Room. 


The oceanfront Manele Bay Resort is nes- 
tled along Lanai’s dramatic Pacific coast- 
line, and offers spectacular golf views. It 
is a tropical paradise retreat. Maintaining 
Manele’s Mediterranean and Polynesian 
influences, the residences create an open- 
air island feel. Grand windows frame 
almost every wall, while elaborate masonry 
and handcrafted woodwork are found 


throughout. 


As Lana‘i residents, homeowners are free 
to enjoy all of the resorts’ amenities and ser- 
vices, including the renowned Lana‘i 
Visiting Artist program, which offers guests 
and residents intimate encounters with 
internationally-acclaimed writers, film 


makers, musicians, chefs and fine artists. 


Beyond Lanai’s more modern indul- 
gences, this sparsely-populated island is a 
quiet, peaceful refuge for body and soul. 
Small-town friendliness and a relaxed pace 


are a way of life here. 


Whether seeking a romantic hideaway, an 
activity-filled adventure or an exclusive yet 
down-to-earth place to call home, Lana‘i 


offers something special for everyone. 


For more information or 
reservations on our island, 
call (800) 321-4666. 

For specific inquiries on 
real estate, call 

(800) 50-LANAI. 
www.lanai-resorts.com 
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THE KEA LANI VILLAS 


a a ae Re PS 95 RU de NRE RTA | 
| Ave the Villa life...at the Kea Lani 


\ Kea Lant Villa vacation begins with a 
stroll through tropical gardens to a private 
beachtront villa entrance, Thirty-seven 


) 


private villas, offering | _or 3-bedroom 


accommodations, Proy ide Spacious resort 


living with the white sands of Polo Beach 

just steps away 

World-renowned architect Jose Luis 
Esquerra captured the grace of a Maur 

| landscape i Kea Lants bright and airy 


design, White domes and opaline walls 
stand stark against a brilliant tropical sky 
and sprays of pink and orange bougainvil 


lea spillover balcony rails 


Fhe Kea Lani, nominated by Conde Nast 


Traveler readers as one of the Pacilic 


region's top five resorts, offers both suite 


and villa guests three swimming 
pools, including a 40-foot water slide 
and a pool for adults only, Hach villa 
has its own plunge pool with dramat 


Ie OCCAN VICWS 


Culinary delights abound, From a 
sumptuous tsland breakfast at the 
Kea Lani Restaurant to the casual 
Polo Beach Grille poolside and the 
trendy Catfe Ciao trattoria and deli 
catessen, there is something for 
everyone, Villa guests may prefer to 
stock their gourmet kitchen and take 
to the cooking themselves, or enjoy 
the luxury of ensuite dining prepared 
by our Chef, As the evening sky takes 
on new hues, Nick's Fishmarket 
Maut comes to life with impeccable 


service and superb dining. 


Relaxation is an art at the Kea Lani, 
At Spa Kea Lani, our aestheticians 


put you at ease with massages, facials 


































and body treatments. Ocean an 


water sports, golfing and tennis, 






Children’s program there is much t 






do in Wailea, or nothing at all. 






The resort prides itself on its insi§ 





tence on privacy for all guests, plus 






dedication to quality and service 






making the Kea Lani Villas a favorit 






choice for discerning guests frot 






around the world. 


For more information on the 
Kea Lani Villas, please call 
your travel planner or 

(800) 79-VILLAS, 

or visit the Kea Lani Internet 
site http: \ \www.kealani.com | 
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UALALAI 


Het along its own beach amidst lush 
lopical foliage is Four Seasons Resort 
ualalai at Historic Ka‘upulehu, a AAA 
ve Diamond resort. Located on the 
ohala coast of the Big Island of Hawaii, 
e 243-room resort successfully combines 
e rich traditions and mythical lore of 
sterday with the exceptional level of 


rvice of today. 





Dn arrival, guests are greeted with a fresh 
Fi and tropical juice, then personally 
scorted to a generously sized guest room 
oused in a Hawaiian-style bungalow, each 
vith a full ocean view. Throughout the 
ssort, pathways meander past ancient 
Hawaiian fishing ponds, along the ocean 
Ind five unique swimming pools includ- 
he Kings Pond, a natural lava pool with 
Hawaiian fish. 


jare Opportunity to grasp the history and 


The resort provides a 


ulture of the Big Island with the 
Hawaiian Interpretive Center and one- 
bf-a-kind art collection that spans from 


1775 to the present. 


| 


‘or recreation, guests can play the signa- 


ure 18-hole, Jack Nicklaus-designed 


Sredian Obes anid He sior'ts 


championship golf course or visit the 
Hualalai Sports Club and Spa. Providing 
the latest in fitness programs, eight 
tennis courts and 17 indoor/outdoor treat- 


ment rooms, it is a destination within itself. 


MAUI 


Since it opened in 1990, Four Seasons 
Resort Maui has been honored with the 
AAA Five Diamond Award. Such honors 
are hardly surprising. Situated on 15 spec- 
tacular beachfront acres, the intimate 380- 
room resort is an elegant and tranquil 
enclave of court- 
yards, terraces, lush 
gardens and reflect- 
ing pools. But what 
brings many guests 
back, year after 
year, are the intan- 
impeccable service. 
Pure pampering 
occurs poolside as 
the staff offers cold 


towels, ice water 


and refreshing Evian mist. A host of 


Sh Lf, 





gible essentials of 





complimentary activities includes the 
Health Centre and outdoor cardiovascular 
machines, a Games Room, two tennis 
courts, croquet court, putting green, moun- 
tain bikes, snorkel gear, and daily aquacize 


classes and scuba lessons in the pool. 


Families will find a warm welcome when 
they arrive as children are greeted in the 
room with milk and cookies and a special 
gift to take home. The complimentary 
Kids For All Seasons program is offered 
year round and provides children a 


unique exposure to the Hawaiian culture 


through creative games and excursions 
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HALEKULANI 


Halekulani, originally a private beach- 
front estate, has been accommodating dis- 
criminating travelers to Waikiki Beach 
since 1917. The hotel’s tradition of gracious 
hospitality prevails today in the same 
beachfront setting and is an oasis of luxury, 


fine cuisine and personalized service. 


The 456-room hotel links the elegance of 


the past with that of the present. A 1930s 
building of the former Halekulani has 
been incorporated into a new design con- 
sisting of five interconnecting buildings 
ranging from two to 17 stories, surround- 
ing tranquil courtyards and gardens over- 


looking the ocean. 


The beachfront two-story Main Building 
has been restored to feature an indoor/ 
outdoor dining room, Orchids, which spe- 
cializes in international seafood, and La 
Mer, a romantic and award-winning 


French restaurant. 


great hotels and 
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Halekulani, which in Hawaiian 
means “House Befitting Heaven,” 
aptly lives up to its name as the 
staff's personal touches and 
attention to detail are the hall- 
marks which lure guests back year 
after year. Among the special ser- 
vices are the 
concierge staff, around-the-clock 
room service and in-house laun- 
dry and dry cleaning services. 
Personalized touches such as 
greeting of guests by a receptionist 
and escorting them directly to 
their rooms to complete registra- 
tion and addressing all guests by 
possible are 


name whenever 


emphasized. 


Guests may experience the cultural side of 
Oahu and enjoy three of Honolulu’s 
finest cultural attractions: the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts, The Contemporary 
Museum, and the Honolulu Symphony 


Orchestra, as guests of Halekulani. 


availability of 










Halekulani is the only property in Waikiki 
to hold the Five-Diamond (lodging| 
rating from the American Automobili 
Association (AAA). Moreover, La Me 
holds the only AAA Five-Diamon¢ 
(restaurant) rating in the state. Halekulan 
is the only property in Hawaii and one 0 
only 23 in the U.S./Canada/Mexico te 


( 


hold this dual distinction. ' 
Halekulani is a member of Leadin; 
Hotels of the World and Preferred Hotel 


and Resorts Worldwide. 


= 


For reservations and information, 
contact a travel planner or the 
hotel directly at (800) 367-2343 
(808) 923-2311; or write to 
2199 Kalia Road, Honolulu, HI 
96815-1988. Discover 

Oahu’s best and unique 
activities. Visit our “Oahu 
Lifestyle” section on our 
website: www.halekulani.com 
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continued from page 68 
detailed descriptions of each piece 
and its history. 

De Guardiola, who shops for her 
clients as well as for herself, also finds 
inspiration on her excursions. One of 
her latest discoveries, Teresa Coleman 
Fine Arts, specializes in antique Asian 
textiles. “These old fabrics often give 
me ideas for new wallpapers or cus- 
tom-printed fabrics,” she says. “I recent- 
ly bought some pieces that I'll use 
to make pillows.” Other treasures to 
be found there are imperial robes—an- 
other specialty of the shop—Chinese 
fans and a charming collection of nine- 
teenth-century Mandarin hats. Cole- 
man also has a separate gallery devoted 
to Tibetan rugs and tapestries. 

Plum Blossoms is a slight departure 
from de Guardiola’s other choices. Amer- 
ican director Stephen McGuinness, 
who actually lives in Kathmandu, has 
two interests: contemporary Chinese 
and Vietnamese artists and antique Ti- 
betan boxes, tables and chests, some of 
which date to the seventeenth centu- 
ry. “His collection is the best by far,” 
says de Guardiola. “Any other dealer 
would love to have one or two of these 
pieces; Steve has about fifty. All of them 
are very good quality, in excellent con- 


dition and unusual. And he knows their 
history. It’s fascinating to listen to him 

describe them.” 
For decorative items, « uardio- 
continued on page 76 
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DISCOVERING HONG KONG 





1 HONEYCHURCH ANTIQUES LTD. 


29 Hollywood Road 
852-2543-2433 
Asian antiques and objects 


CHARLOTTE HORSTMANN 

& GERALD Goprrey LtTp. 

104 Ocean Terminal, Kowloon 
852-2735-7167 

Asian furniture, porcelain and objects 


Grace Wu Bruce Co., Lrp. 
701 Universal Trade Centre 

3 Arbuthnot Road 
852-2537-1288 

Ming furniture and objects 





Lert: “Teresa Cole- 
man is a must for any- 
one interested in 


beautiful old textiles.” 


BELow: “One of her 
specialties is imperial 
robes.” The Chinese 
robe is 19th century. 


4 Teresa COLEMAN FINE Arts Lrp. 
79 Wyndham Street, Central 
852-2526-2450 
Antique Oriental textiles, rugs, 
fans and paintings 


5 ArT TREASURES GALLERY 
42 Hollywood Road 
852-2543-0430 
Antique Chinese furniture, pottery, 
bronzes and art 


6 PLuMm BLossoms 
(INTERNATIONAL) Lrb. 
17/F Coda Plaza 
51 Garden Road, Central 
852-2521-2189 
Tibetan objects, antique robes and textiles 
and contemporary Chinese art 
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with Asian furniture. If the designer is 
searching for something in particulam 
‘g will check his inv ventory before she 


these dealers are well 
doesn’t mean you can’t 


ng. But if 


asking them about | 
the piece. If you don’t feel 
comparison 
s. Everyone is 
back and look 
” You have to have 

they know the 
than you do, and-how} 












who make a Kong 
€ to some- 


Gallery “Andy Ne is one of th ame i ach puiae fw oe | kee in Asia Joa anne a e Guardiola 


popular dealers her shopping 
says. “The local foreig Mit} a ions briskh never eno 

shops there religiously.” Ng concen- important, and he'll give you the piece’s_ time to do Hong Kong.” she says, “even 
trates on bronzes and pottery from the entire history.” ——- if you're shopping for four or five days 


Han, Tang and Song dynasties, as well Ng also has a 70,000-square-foot straight. There’s just too much to look 


that attracts de Guardiola’s attention 


E Owner Andy 
P ad de Guardiola 














Text by Victoria Newhouse 
Photography by Carlos Domenech 


N MIAMI’S CORAL GABLES, THE TUS- 
can-temple-style facade of a new 
house by architect Jorge L. Hernan- 
dez fits perfectly into the community’s 
fanciful architectural tradition. No mat- 
ter that the classical front elevation, ris- 
ing among tropical palm and banyan 
trees, was inspired by St. Paul’s church 
in London: This predominantly Med- 
iterranean-style garden city, created in 
the 1920s, includes Tuscan and Moorish 
buildings as well as enclaves based on 
Chinese, Norman and Cape Dutch ar- 
chitecture. Even within this exotic set- 
ting, the taut pedimented portico raised 
high above the ground on corbels and 
the quirky triangular site 
house a remarkably strong presence on 
De Soto Boulevard. 
The building’s style and location re- 


make the 


flect an unusually close relationship 
between the architect and his clients, 
Marisol and Oscar Hidalgo. Hidalgo 
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ABOVE: Classical forms 
and bold proportions 
characterize a Coral 
Gables, Florida, house 


CUBAN CLASSICISM 


JORGE L. HERNANDEZ DRAWS ON HIS HERITAGE IN FLORIDA 


by Jorge L. Hernandez. 
BEeLow: The columns, 
from Stone Legends, 

are made of cast stone. 








had been familiar with Hernandez’s 

reputation since his student days at the! 
University of Miami, where Hernandez 

was a professor (he has since become as- 

sociate dean). With a degree in hand, 

Hidalgo decided to become a developer 

specializing in luxury residences, and by 

the time he was ready to build a house} 
of his own, the romantic quality of sev-} 
eral projects by Hernandez had attract- 

ed his and his wife’s attention. 

“Coincidentally, I had looked at that 
plot for years,” Hernandez says of the} 
challenging, asymmetrical site Hidalgo 
had acquired on one of Coral Gables’ 
principal streets. “I’d always wanted to 
do a house there because of the curi- 
ous geometry.” 

That turned out to be one of many} 
things the two men had in common. | 
Both Hernandez and his clients are 
Cuban Americans. “I came to the Unit-| 
ed States when I was five years old, 
so I have memories of my house—a} 
Bauhaus apartment building—and ol 

continued on page 8¢ 





THE PRECISION FIT® REPLACEMENT WINDOW FROM PELLA. ONCE 
AGAIN PROVING THAT YOu CAN EASILY REPLACE AN ORIGINAL. 


Is it the original? Or is it the replacement? With our Precision Fit® Windows, no one will ever know for sure. That’s because 
we didn’t compromise on performance or looks. We wouldn’t think of it. But we did think of making replacement windows 
that are custom built to any 1/4" dimension, so they can be installed easily, without disrupting your paint or wallpaper. 
They’re available in a complete line of double-hung sash options, including our innovative Designer Series® or the always classic 
Architect Series® It’s just one of the myriad ways our windows make your home look like a masterpiece. To find out more, 


contact us at 1-800-54-PELLA or visit our website at www.pella.com. 
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While the Posture Tech™ 
inner core gives you correct 
support for your back. 





a First, the Syner-Flex™ surface a 
mete F : ee die ae areg io i ERael These MicroSpan™ support elements supply 
j ten times the durability at nearly half the 
height of a conventional foundation. 








The unique shape of 
your body activates 
the Dual Support System™ 






Our patented steel beams are 
stronger than traditional wood 
and exclusive to the industry. 
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Asove: “If there’s a 
heavy rain, the color 
becomes even richer,” 
Hernandez says of 
the orange entrance 
arcade, whose tropi- 
cal tone was inspired 
by his native Cuba. 


Ricut: The living 
room’s soft yellow con- 
trasts with the bright 
hue of the entrance 
hall. The painting is 
from Wifredo Lam’s 
series The Jungle. Rose 
Cumming sofa fabric. 


continued from page 78 
my grandfather’s farm,” the architect 
says, “as well as the quality of the light, 
and the architecture, which is particu- 
larly robust in Cuba.” 

As is the case with many young Cu- 
ban Americans who have little or no 


firsthand experience of their country of 


origin, the poetic dreamscape that was 
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evoked for them by an older generation 
is free of the island’s current harsh re- 
alities. The architect’s nostalgia for Old 
Havana’s beautiful Baroque and Neo- 
classical buildings bathed in golden 
light has influenced his interest in cre- 
ating plays of deep shadow, such as 
those in the Hidalgos’ entrance arcade. 

‘The 6,000-square-foot house’s U shape 


ee 


CUBAN CLASSICISM 


BeLow: “There’s a 
spareness to the inte- 
rior that mixes with 
the classicism of the 
exterior,” Hernandez 
says. The dining chairs 
are covered in a fabric 
from Rose Cumming. 




















recalls the two-story central courtyard 
plan characteristic of colonial architec- 
ture in Havana. In Coral Gables the 
double height is reserved for the front, 
in which the main living and dining ar- 
eas are on the first floor and the bed- 
rooms are above. A triangular courtyard 
lies between single-story dependencies 

continued on page 88 
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continued from page 86 
on one side and an open loggia leading 
to the garage on the other. 

Marisol Hidalgo wanted what she de- 
scribes as “a place to entertain a lot—es- 
pecially family—that would be warm 
and homey but also beautiful and classi- 

cal.” The informal courtyard and swim- 
ming pool, the children’s playroom and 
the bow-windowed kitchen and break- 
fast room all fulfill the “homey” requi- 
site, while the house proper is inspired 
by a sedate classicism. 

The facade’s arcade, sheltering the 


main entrance, is also reminiscent of 


Cuba, but in contrast with the Carib- 
bean’s brightly colored facades, the ex- 
teriors here are a discreet bone white, 
with calor reserved for the inside. (Anna 
Suares-Burgos advised on the interiors, 
where all the artwork is by Cubans. 
“I compare the house to a tropical ma- 
mey fruit, which hides its orange pulp 
within a bland skin,” Hernandez notes. 
The hot orange of the arcade’s re- 
cesses carries through to the entrance 


hall and rear porch; sage green, mustard 





vellow and de ep Dilue enliven the par- 

: : — = 
ents’ and children’s rooms. The arcade 
and the loggia above it, together with a 
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Lert: “We created a 
rear courtyard to ac- 
commodate the sharp- 
ly triangular lot,” says 
Hernandez. ABOVE: 
The back porch opens 
onto the courtyard 
and swimming pool. 


number of porches, provide the indoor- 
outdoor spaces that are also typical of 
the house’s Cuban sources—for Her- 
nandez they are “remembered places 
that have the contemplative quality of 
a de Chirico painting.” 

Although memory—with its melan- 
choly overtones for ‘the exile—informs 
Hernandez’s design, local landmarks 
are a factor too. At one end of De So- 
to Boulevard is Schultze & Weaver’s 
monumental 1926 Biltmore Hotel, with 
a tower inspired by the Giralda in Se- 
ville, and nearby, the scenic De Soto 
traffic circle (named after Hernando de 
Soto, one of the explorers of Florida) 
revolves around the Corinthian column 
of Denman Fink’s 1925 fountain. 

The Hidalgo residence is designed to 
mediate between its neighbors’ con- 

continued on page 90 
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class has a shorter stopping distance from 70-0 mph 
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Our new four-wheel disc anti-lock braking system 
with electronic brake distribution gives you the kind 
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cast stone mantels 
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CUBAN CLASSICISM 






continued from page 88 
trasting scales. The Tuscan columns re-7 
call entire neighborhoods in Havana” 
where street arcades are supported by 
classical colonnades, but the house also 
bows to the fountain column. Acknowk” 
edging the regional tradition of ma=) 
sonry construction, the vertical seams 
of the portico’s columns are carefully 
staggered so as to convey the appear- 
ance of a load-bearing function. 

In drawing on the Caribbean island 
for inspiration, Hernandez and other 
Miami practitioners—among them An- 
dres Duany and his wife, Elizabeth 
Plater-Zyberk (who is best known for ™ 
her and her husband’s design of the 
town of Seaside in the Florida panhan- 
dle), the Trelles group, Teofilo Victoria 


ae 


The house’s 
U shape recalls 
the two-story central 
courtyard plan 
characteristic of - 
colonial architecture 
in Havana. 





and Tomas Lopez-Gottardi—are con- 
tinuing a long-standing tradition of) 
exchanges between Havana, Europe and 
the Americas. Historically, Cuban ar- 
chitects and foreign architects building } 
in Cuba looked to overseas models; | 
by the 1920s American architects in 
Havana were bringing elements of the | 
island’s built environment to their work | 
in the United States. 

Paradoxically, it is in Miami that 
Cuban American architects are now 
creating the architecture that might 
have existed had the island continued | 
to enjoy the design freedom that pre- | 
vailed until the restrictions imposed by | 
Fidel Castro in the early 1960s. Not . 
withstanding rare instances of recent 
innovation in Cuba, the postmodern 
Hidalgo house has no equivalent there | 
today. But if history indeed repeats | 
itself, aspects of this evocative Coral | 
Gables residence will undoubtedly find | 
their way back to Havana. 0 









= “I BROKE A 
LOT OF PLATES 
( TO SERVE THIS 
STEAK.” 


carr) RUTH FERTEL, 
FOUNDER 
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W hen I was starting out, I was determined to serve my guests perfect 
steaks—custom-aged USDA Prime that stayed hot throughout the meal. 


It wasn't easy. Thad to design special high temp ovens to get the flavor 


right, and heat the plates just so. Of course, I broke a lot of plates mn the 


process. But that’s why your USDA Prime Ruth ’s Chris steak 


sizzles today. And that’s why every bite is hot, juicy and delicious. 


FOR WORLDWIDE LOCATIONS, CALL 1-800-544-0808. 


WWW.RUTHSCHRIS.COM 








‘THE NETHERLANDS OPEN-AIR MUSEUM 
CELEBRATING DUTCH RURAL LIFE NEAR ARNHEM 


Text by Jonathan Kandell/Photography by Kees Hageman 


T THE BEGINNING OF 
this century a wave 
of nostalgia swept 
over northern Europe. It was 
stirred by fears that new fac- 
tories and burgeoning cities 
were destroying traditional 
rural life and, consequently, 


the very foundation of a na- 
tion’s character or soul. To 
save some of this heritage, 
open-air museums were creat- 
ed in Sweden, Denmark, Nor- 
way and the Netherlands. In 
each of these countries, farm 
and village houses from dif- 


ferent regions were taken 
apart and reconstructed in 
theme parks—within easy ac- 
cess of most inhabitants—en- 
abling an urban generation to 
see how their agrarian fore- 
bears had existed and perhaps 
to mourn the loss of a sim- 
pler, slower-paced way of life. 

But as this century of mas- 





9? 








sive industrialization comes to” 
a close, the current directors of 
these open-air museums seem ~ 
as worried about oversenti- 
mentalizing the rural past as 
about preserving it. Perhaps 
nowhere has this dichotomy) 
been more evident than at the) 
Netherlands Open-Air Muse- 
continued on page 99 





Almost 400 years of 
Dutch heritage and 
culture has been pre- 
served at the Neth- 
erlands Open-Air - 
Museum near Arnhem. 
Apove: The trans- 
planted Zaan village. 


Lerr: The all-wood 
fisherman’s cottage 
from the island of Mar- 
ken in the Zuider Zee 
dates to cirea 1750. 
Brightly hued walls 
set off a collection of 
plates and chargers. 
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As‘the world prepares to open the doors ona | 
new millennium, Allan M. Schneider | 
Associates, Inc., one of the most prestigious | 
real estate firms on the East Coast, is opening | 
its doors to the world. | 
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i 
Since the late 1960s, the company has been {| 
bringing together buyers and sellers of the | 
finest properties in one of America’s most |! 
exclusive areas, the eastern end of Long Island. } 


The company’s strengths and success lies in its | 
commitment to the individual concerns of each || 
client and customer and in its unprecedented || 
access to the very finest properties available. 

For additional information please call} 


1-888-SHAMPTON or visit the website 
www.allanschneider.com. S&& 
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Please Note: Luxury this spring is about Aaron Basha, Fendi, Ghurka, Jaeger LeCoultre, Olympus and Platinum Guild. 
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our watchmakers let 
their emotions show 
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Jeff Cooper Platinum 
Platinum bands from $1,000 
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BELow: The mer- 
chant’s house typifies 
residences built in the 
18th century by well- 
to-do families in Koog 
aan de Zaan. RIGHT: 
The dining room is 
furnished in 19th-cen- 
tury bourgeois taste. 





continued from page 92 

um, which was founded in 
1912. Located near Arnhem, 
about an hour’s drive east of 
Amsterdam, it has 129 mostly 
rural exhibits on its 110 acres 
of fields, meadows and woods. 

“The founders of this mu- 
seum believed that what made 
them Dutch—the folk culture 
of farmers and fishermen and 
artisans of the countryside— 
would not survive industrial- 
ization and had to be pre- 
served in order to save some 
part of themselves as well,” 
says Jan Vaessen, director of 
the museum. Nowadays this 
romantic impulse must ac- 
commodate a more scientific 
urge to present the harsher 
realities of the agrarian past. 
“Every day I feel the pull of 
both these strains,” says Vaes- 
sen, whose academic back- 
ground includes research in 
sociology and art. 

As an example of the tug- 
of-war that engages him— 
and the 310,000 annual visi- 
tors—Vaessen cites the Blue 
House. Transplanted from an 
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THE NETHERLANDS OPEN-AIR MUSEUM 





eastern region of the country, 
the thatch-roofed house with 
blue-tinted walls dates from 
1771. It was inhabited by suc- 
cessive generations of a mod- 
est farm family, who owned a 
few cows and a bit of arable 
land and who supplemented 
their income by weaving flax 
and carving wood clogs. 

The interior has a main 





room with three simple wood 
chairs around a table set on a 
cobblestone floor. Cupboard 
beds, hidden behind sliding 
slats, take up one side of the 
space. On racks above them 
are the family’s heirlooms, a 
collection of blue-and-white 
ceramic dishes. There are two 
tiny side rooms with their own 
cupboard beds, two looms and 





Lert: A 1646 farm- 
house originally stood 
in the Betuwe district. 
Double doors lead to 
the threshing floor 
and animal stalls; only 
a wood partition sepa- 
rates them from the 
living quarters. 


a primitive version of a play- 
pen—a yoke on wood rails 
placed around a child’s waist 
to keep him from wandering. 
“From a scholarly point of 
view, the way the house is pre- 
sented isn’t bad,” notes Vaes- 
sen. “We have an enormot 
amount of documentation 
about its inhabitants and th 


continued on pi 1Of 
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continued from page 99 
possessions. But if I were to 
take the public’s wishes to 
heart, there would be a fire in 
the chimney and some peo- 
ple dressed in costumes pre- 
tending to be the residents.” 
Instead, visitors, such as a 
recent group of schoolchil- 
dren, are asked to use their 
imaginations to balance this 
family-around-the-hearth vi- 
sion with the discomforts of 


Bevow: A colorful 
wash over plaster- 
and-clay walls distin- 
guishes the Blue 
House, a small 1771 
thatch-roofed farm- 
house that came 
from Harreveld. 





preindustrial peasant life. The 
windswept, rainy day gives 
them a hint of the cold that 
no simple fireplace could have 
dispelled. More troubling is 
the fact that the barn is con- 
tiguous with the living quar- 
ters. Not even a wall separated 
people from their animals. 

If the subliminal lesson of 
the Blue House is that peas- 
ants lived no better than their 
animals, then the message 
the nearby Zuid-Scharwoude 
farmhouse conveys is that its 
wealthy owners believed in 
pampering their livestock as 
they would themselves. ‘This 
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THE NETHERLANDS OPEN-AIR MUSEUM 
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dwelling, originally located in 
western Holland, was built in 
the mid-eighteenth century by 
dairy farmers. The house is 
made of brick and has a mas- 
sive roof covered with tiles. 
Inside, the living areas, on 
the periphery of the central 
barn, are several times the 
size of the main room in the 
Blue House. They were kept 
warm by ceramic-tile stoves — 
a technological breakthrough 
that enabled large spaces to 
continued on page 104 














ABOVE: A carved wood), 
mantel is mounted i 
over a delft-tiled stovey 


backing wall in the liv 
ing area of an 1832 | 
Giethoorn farmhouses 
Rush-seat chairs sur-| 
round a tripod table. 


c 


bh 
i 
| 
BELow: The Blue 
House is a particular | 
kind of farmhouse 
known as a Jos hoes, a 
structure where people 
and animals lived com: 
munally, with no divi- 
sions between them. 
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They Say the research has been sifted. 
The numbers have been crunched. The analysts 


have spoken: Behold! The ideal portfolio. 


We Say building a portfolio is not “one size 
fits all.” It begins with knowing you—how you 
feel about money, how much risk you can 
tolerate, your hopes for your family, and for your 
future. By starting with the human element, our 
Financial Advisors can do something a black box 
can't do—take the benefits of what PaineWebber 
has to offer and create an investment plan unique 
to you. You'll have access to one of the industry’s 
leading research and investment strategy teams. 


And a menu of products and programs designed 


to help preserve, STOW and Manage your wealth —— | 


backed by a support team that provides the top- 





quality service you deserve. What distinguishes 
PaineWebber's approach is our understanding of 
what distinguishes you. The difference may seem 
subtle at first, but when you see the long-term 


impact personal investment advice can have, 


You tf say 
1 PaineWebber 


To learn more about PaineWebber 
call 1-888-PWJ-2001, Ext. 60, or visit ou 


5 | 
web site at www.painewebber.com 


Its clock was designed to mei 
And the rest of the cal! 


Pe haps this is what they mean by sitting ahs memory system for two 
in the lap of luxury. Heated, eight-wvay power front . with a glide feature that slides 
seats with soft leather trim, intelligent driver's SSS + back for easy entry and exit. 


~ 


SS 





ire time within 1/40,000th of a second. 


» help you lose track of it. 








Kiplinger’s Magazine Best New 
Car in the *25,000 to *35,000 class. 


Could it be a time machine in disguise? 
What else would you call the unadulterated 
joy of driving a luxury car this precisely and 
meticulously engineered? The attention to 
detail abounds, from the Swiss watch-like 
gauges to its intelligent drivers memory 
system. A network capable of remembering 
the radio presets as well as driver's seat 
and mirror settings for two. Indeed, from 
the very moment you close the multisealed 
door and a remarkable silence settles in to 
the very instant its smooth yet assured 253 
horsepower engine purrs to life, the newest 
LHS finally proves that worldly elegance 


can easily coexist with NASA-like precision. 


The Chrysler LHS. Fully equipped at $29,545° 


Information? Call 1.800.CHRYSLER or just 


visit our Web site at www.chryslercars.com. 
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The Jos hoes was 
commonly seen 

in the countryside 
until the beginning 
of this century. 
ABOVE: Wattle-and- 
plaster walls define a 
Drenthe /os hoes. 


continued from page 100 
be comfortably heated even in 
the coldest winters. ‘There are 
several rooms, all of them with 
carpeted floors. Some of the 
furniture is of noble wood and 
upholstered; the walls are 
lined with plates from Delft. 
But just as impressive is the 
adjoining score of stalls for 
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THE NETHERLANDS OPEN-AIR MUSEUM 


RiGut: A circa 1862 
drainage mill, which 
was used to keep a 
polder dry, combines 
a thatch-covered oc- 
tagonal wood tower 
and a cast-iron wind- 
shaft for the sails. 


the prize dairy cows, which 
have a few shelves made with 
seashells embedded in clay. 
“This was the height of con- 
spicuous consumption,” says 
Vaessen. “The owners want- 
ed to show off how well their 
nimals lived.” 
wealth 
‘image 


lunting one’ 
ms contrary to 


that the Dutch have of them- 
selves. Perhaps it took a slight- 
ly more sophisticated setting 
—for instance, the village of 
Koog aan de Zaan in western 
Holland—to bring out the 
traditional virtues of modesty 
and frugality shared even by 
the most affluent families. An 
eighteenth-century merchant's 


Lert: Panels paint- 
ed with flowers deco- 
rate the cupboard 
bed in the parlor of a 
house that belonged 
to a mariner in the 
Zuider Zee port 

of Hindeloopen. 


house, transplanted to the mu- 
seum along with shops and 
houses from nearby villages, 
displays plenty of luxuries. It | 
has painted cabinets and side- 
boards, velvet-covered chairs, 
mahogany chests, canopied 
beds and crystal chandeliers. 
A closer inspection, howev- 
continued on page 108 
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1000 Facets to Consider 
When Designing A Room. | 


One facet to consider in addition to DESIGN, QUALTTY and SERVICE is VALUE. This is an excellent opportunity — 
to save up to 58% off retail on designer Name Brand James r. moder» Crystal Chandeliers in Silver Finish, trimme| 
with Imported Crystal including Crystal manufactured by SWAROVSKI in Austria*SE TTTLE FOR NOTHING LESS§ 













(E&F) ORDER 
SALE aE x) Pe 
Peo $299, € 
= (erat en hie, 
ORDER rant) 

#91703S2P $220) 


Ask your Interior Designer 


SURI el | RUC CRESS 
SALE PRICE $1,4 y 9. ames fF moder 


Crystal Chandeliers. Do not}. 
FIme ESTOS) O08 


® DO NOT ACCEPT SUBSTITUTIONS FOR GENUINE MSS et 
from $250. to $80,000 
J ; XS Sele ae eee 
® ® 
B ; 


EVERLY HILLS*NEW YORK*PARIS*LONDON*TOKYO* VANCOUVER 


CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS 


Dy | y Pe? ge Bs co 
LARGER =) > ORDER 
VERSION , #91795S2P) 
ORDER # 91796S2P Cas} ACM iinieeiicces 
SALE PRICE $5,499. SALE PRICE $3,299 





€ 
4) DINING ROOM CHANDELIER. 29"W.x28"H 16 Lites. Order #91800S2P SALE PRICE $1,499.- 7 
B) LARGER CRYSTAL CHANDELIER. 37"W.x37"H 19 Lites. Order #91790S2P SALE PRICE $2,499.- BEVERLY HILLS*NEW YORK*PARIS*LONDON*®TOKYO*VANCOUVER . 
C) ENTRANCF CRYSTAL CHANDELIER. 37"W.x52"H 25 Lites. Order #91795S2P SALE PRICE $3,299,- CRYSTAL CHANDELIER INC. 


D) LARGER E) ANCE CHANDELIER. 46"W.x65"H 37 Lites. Order #91796S2P SALE PRICE $5,499.- TO ORDER, VIE\ 
or request a FREE CATALO 
E) HALL BASKI 3 Lites. Order #92312-2P SALE PRICE $299.- ( 
F) LARGER BASKET. {8° 1” Lites. Order #92318-2P SALE PRICE $999.- CALL: 1-800-761-9111: 
; Sse 2 ule ge aah oT to be connected to your local james r mod 
G) WALL SCONCE. 12°W s. Order #91703S2P_ SALE PRICE $229. Crystal Gallery Showroom or fax 1-214-742-408 
LARGER WALL SCONCE. |3 7"H. EXT 10 5 s. Order #91705S2P SALE PRICE $399.- COPYRIGHT 1999 WORLDWIDE RIGHTS RESERVED BY JAMES R. MODER" WE 


IS A LICENSED TRADEMARK OF JAMES R. MODER CRYSTAL CHANDELIER 
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fo: more than a generation, Arté de Mexico has been In the San Fernando Valley, the Arté de Mexico Multiplex 
dicated to searching throughout the world for the most Showroom covers more than 250,000 square feet. Both 
ghly skilled artisans. Their abilities have been utilized locations offer an unparalleled eclectic mix that must be 
create a unique collection of home furnishings. seen to be believed. 


mpilations of new shipments arrive daily from over fifteen We stand proudly behind decades of quality, for it’s your 
ferent countries, providing a diverse selection of lighting, _ satisfaction that makes our job complete. Let your imagina- 


miture, accessories, artwork and unusual antiquities. tion be your guide when you come and explore a visual 

rte de Mexico products can be found in two locations: extravaganza of Old World craftsmanship, created with an 
té International Furnishings in Irvine is freeway-close uncompromising attention to detail. 

all of Southern Los Angeles, Orange and Open seven days a week for your convenience. 
n Diego counties. z =O meee 






: Be ORANGE COUNTY LOCATION 
By ANCES IN CERNATIONAL 
‘ PU RNISELINGS 


17092 PULLMAN ST, IRviINE, CA 92614 
Telephone: 949.660.1200 © Fax:949.863.0489 


Los ANGELES BeeaziON 


NRT VVETICO 


6 Riverton Ave, NortH HoLtywoop, CA 91601 
phone: 818.769.5090 © Fax:818.769.9425 








DESIGN CENTRO ITALIA 


Modern Furniture Sale Ends May 31st 


Li 












Barcelona T.V. stand Tholus Swivel coffee table 





Free rug Thele 7 sconce Le Corbusier/793 Live / 0070 Le Corbusier 








Le Vele Sofa —a> lounge — bed Kubik Multicolor 





Onda Milano CT Bottle Lamp 





Mizutani Khodari rug Oceano DR Noguchi 

















Mirror Morgana Expandable Glass Table 


a 


Low voltage Ginger chair —> lounge — bed Surf / Milano DC 1 
Featured above are some of the many items offered in this special sale. i) 

Save on in stock and special order items. Contact our showroom or visit our iil 
website at www.italydesign.com for sale pricing and product information. 
Showroom: 1290 Powell Street, Emeryville, CA 94608 Phone: 510.420.0383 Fax: 510.428.1251 


A percentage of our profits are donated to the National Arbor Day Foundation | | 











Courtesy to the Trade 





The most rious high-rise enclave in the 


history of Las Vegas will feature elegant 


residential towers serenely set within a 15-acn 


r 


1 
gated- entry Community, ricb with the 


Bele 


amenities of an exclusive private club. Where 


Beas 
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European spa fitness center, indoor-outdoo 
swimming S, ana tennis complex, as well 
as casual and fine dining are mere steps 
from your door The prime im town ' location 
of Turnberry Place on Paradise Road is but 
nutes s from the non-s 
ana 1 en tertain 


s simp, yet 


Zeerberry Pawo ace 


D be the ple ace 


to Las Vegas 


Luxurious Tower Condominiums. 
Private Club Amenities. 
From $300,000 To More Than $3 Mil © 


A-o 


oN ee eee eee 
Menge =A the prospectus. This is not an offer to sell, or solicitation of offers to buy, the condominium units r 
OPPORTUNITY D eater cree, ae Pies, ans archer endering ag speicon ese cane wou oe, 
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THE SOLVANG ANTIQUE CENTER 
,, ©5 Exceptional Dealers 
4 Umma 


ontnte ING Finest ANTIQUE COLLECTIVE 
486 First STREET. SOLVANG:- 805-688-6222 


Pendant Tube 
18 karat & Platinum 


4 
4/ 23161 Ventura Boulevard, Suite 203 * Woodland Hills, CA 91364 
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4 Construction 
Our MOst Financing 


melanie css 
POEM 2 cc 


‘New 
when (0161 Construction- 


| 7 100% of costs 
lis Uarenares *Remodels- 
building or 


100% of costs 
; *No Income 
remodeling Qualifiers 
7 *Loans to 
d home he) 10 Million 


your lender. 
Call | 
(800)727-6050 


Ker [ 


STRATFORD FINANCIAL SERVICES, INC. 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 















‘SIMPERIAL PEACOCK” 
diptych 2 X (47”x35”) 
Patani me etn aen td 


Eames 


‘“SBEYOND TIME’’ 
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id out how vou can aay area 
udio prices direct from this 
remarkably talented and 


f the most popular artists in 


ld today, please call: 


> Pay, 
Gis Wii 


**PEACEFUL, ELEGANT, RELAXING”’ 
Original paintings on silk, rice paper, and 
i 
FOL 


24kt gold. Limited editions available. 
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PN Tam Uti ae ine alors he Ot ay 
National Art Competition at the 
unprecedented age of 22, David Lee 
relocated to Hawaii where he has con- 
tinued for thirty. years to perfect his 
unique vision. Having reserved a place 
in art history by creating his own art 
form-using classical elements in a new 
wuy-he imbues his work with an acute 
Aaa CMM itil math a) eee 


contemporary design. David Lee’s 
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‘PRECIOUS AS JADE”? 30”x48” original painting 


|| ee aT An ee Mal -iderer Vale] (21~ 


‘David Lee Galleries * La 
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VINTAGE 
VOGUE... 


FASHION 
COMES 
FULL CIRCLE 
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. 
Romance returns with Vintage Vogu , patterns and instructi: 
custom couture with these and other fine fashions from Vogue Pattern: 


‘timeless designs from the 30s. 40s and 50s. Rediscover the allure o 
ible at fine fabric stores. 800-766-3619 www.voguepatterns.com 
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The 
magic 
of 
moving 
water. 





Brushed 
Square 


Brushed 
aluminum 
and mosaic tile 


Other models 

are available 

Finishes include 

metal. hardwoods. 
| ceramics, glass, 


mosaic tile and ~ 
| natural soe CaPSIS 
FOUNTAINS 


Call for brochure: 1-888-654-5244 — 
www.capsisfountains.com 
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Did you know that one in five 
structures by American architect 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


has been destroyed? 
We need your help to end this 
senseless destruction of 
America’s architectural legacy. 













j 

For more information ) 
i East Cosbe/ Mine. 35611 ; 

on how you can be chases: | ; 
12958 W. Wastixcton Bus. nas ; 


part of this international 
Newport Beacu 


ae . Newport BUD. ....... 949-456 


555 66m AVENE 4, 510 BEIT : 
Se Sax Dieco I 
7741 Fay Avence, Ls Joirs.. 6195 519951 : 


preservation movement, 





please contact: 


THE FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
BUILDING CONSERVANCY 


S) 1775 Auseps Sr ...... 415.86 os 


343 S. Dearborn Sireet, Suite 1701 


mE ico, Illinois a 5 +} 532 First Avent Sout... 206 a 





TEL: Be 663.1786 FAX: 312.663.1683 WaectCuarx 
E.MAIL: bldgcons@aol.com 1250A Newa AVENE ......... 9254 101082 
=a VISIT OUR WEB SITE: www.swcp.com/FLW a | eee 
| ae ee : x 
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Today the Florida Everglades are Call us to find out about World Wildlife 


half the size they once were. With Funds Living Planet campaign. 
; ! b) IJ pal. 





56 spected that are etther endan- e And about our free action kit, which 
gered or threat. cd. But there ts includes information on what you 
still time to turn ngs around. Ww can do to help. 


Let’s Leave Our Children a Living Plane¢. |-300-€all-WWF. www.worldwildlife.org 
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directory 


For information from these destinations and travel-related companies, simply fill out the postage-paid card and return it to 
Architectural Digest Travel Directory, P.O. Box 5256, Pittsfield, MA 01203-5256. Enclose a check or money order for any 
priced item. Call (800) 759-9878 to receive all of the free travel brochures. Each brochure will arrive from the companies listed. 


CRUISES 


1-Please send me all of the items in this category. 
2+Crystal Cruises. Experience gracious, attentive ser- 
vice and the ultimate in worldwide luxury cruising aboard 
the Six Star Crystal Harmony and Crystal Symphony. 
For a complimentary brochure, call (800) 820-6663. 
3+Holland America Europe Cruises. Imagine cruis- 
ing along Europe’s famed coastlines, exploring fascinat- 
ing lands—and unpacking only once. Reply today or call 
(877)-SAIL-HAL for brochures, videos and information. 
4-Norwegian Cruise Line. What is The Norwegian 
Way? More service per guest, more adventure per cruise 
and more information per inquiry. Call (800) 327-7030. 


Bel Se 


5+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
6- Australian Tourist Commission. For customized 
travel to Australia with 12 years’ experience, contact 
Swain Australia Tours at (800) 227-9246. 

7+Fiesta Americana Coral Beach Cancun. The first 
Five Diamond resort in Cancun. Call (800) FIESTA-1 
or visit us at www.fiestamexico.com. Literature, $1. 
8+French Government Tourist Office. Order your 
free France Discovery Kit which includes a 100-page 
travel planner, MasterCard special offers and Air 
France Holidays brochure. Call (800) 2-FRANCE. 
9-MasterCard Vacations™. Offering great prices on 
superior vacation packages and cruises. Speak to an 
expert travel consultant today. Call (800) 428-8747. 
MSN Expedia. Book a low-fare flight, make hotel 
reservations, rent a car, and get special deals on pack- 
ages and cruises by visiting us at http://expedia.com 
10*SuperClubs Grand Lido Resorts. Offering luxuri- 
ous accommodations, gourmet dining, 24hour room ser- 
vice, unlimited water sports, tennis and much more. Call 
(800}+}GO-SUPER or visit us at www.superclubs.com 


“London in June” Section 


11-The British Antique Dealers’ Association. 
Consumer information, a list of members, the annual 
BADA Antiques & Fine Art Fair and more. 

12+The Grosvenor House Art & Antiques Fair. 
Britain’s most spectacular fair, June 9-15, 1999. 
Preview June 8. Telephone 011-44-171-399-8100. 
13+lona Antiques. The largest selection of 19th 
century paintings of animals to be found anywhere. 
14-Lennox Cato. If you buy quality items, visit our 
dealer in 18th & 19th century antiques. 
15-Ossowski. Specializing in giltwood mirrors and 
tables, mainly English 18th century. 

16+Sibyl Colefax & John Fowler Antiques. 
Specializing in a wide and eclectic range of 18th & 
early 19th century English “country house” furniture. 
S.J. Phillips Limited. Established for over 100 years, 
specializing in antique jewelry and boxes. 

17+Spink. Founded in 1666, the largest and oldest 
antique dealer in the world. 

18+Stair & Company Ltd. The finest English 18th 
century antique furniture. Catalog, U.S. $5. 


19*Summer Olympia Fine Art & Antiques Fair. Buy 
from over 400 international antique dealers at the Fair, 
June 3-13, 1999. Catalog of exhibitors, U.S. $7. 


UNITED STATES TRAVEL 


20-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
21-Albuquerque. Journey through the Land 

of Legends in the heart of New Mexico. Call 

(800) 284-2282, ext. 9821 for your free Visitors Guide. 
22-Arizona Office of Tourism. Call us for a free 96-page 
Arizona Journeys, accommodations directory and map at 
(800) 800-5969 or visit us at www.arizonaguide.com 

23+ Bellagio - The Resort. A place unlike any other in 
the world. For information and reservations, call (888) 
987-6667. Visit our website at www.bellagiolasvegas.com 
24-The Breakers. Palm Beach’s most luxurious 
oceanfront getaway. If ever there was a reason to 
indulge, this is it. For more information, call toll-free 
(888)-BREAKERS. 

25*The Broadmoor. One of the world’s premier 
resorts, located in the foothills of the Colorado Rockies. 
700 elegant rooms, a world-class spa and fitness center, 
championship golf, tennis and more. Free literature. 
26+Colorado. For the summer vacation of a lifetime, 
you must experience Colorado, For a free Colorado 
Official State Vacation Guide, call (800) COLORADO. 
27:Doral Golf Resort and Spa. 650-acre luxury four- 
star resort and conference facility with a $30 million 
renovation. Championship golf, tennis, swimming 
pools, restaurants, world-renowned spa. 

28-Visit Florida. What to do on endless miles of sugar- 
sand beaches? For your free Florida Vacation Guide, call 
toll-free (888) 7-FLA-USA or visit us at www.flausa.com 
29+Fontainebleau Hilton Resort & Towers. Prime 
beachfront location, full amenities include 10 restau- 
rants, luxury health spa, free supervised children’s pro- 
gram and more. Call (800) 548-8886. 

30-Four Seasons Resort Hualalai. A full-service 
AAA Five Diamond oceanfront resort located on the 
North Kona Coast on the Island of Hawaii. 

31-Four Seasons Resort Maui. A world-class resort 
destination located on Maui’s southwest coast. Recipient 
of the AAA Five Diamond Award each year since open- 
ing in 1990. 

32+°Grand Wailea Resort, Hotel & Spa. Deluxe AAA 
Five Diamond resort and Spa located in Maui, Hawaii. 
Offering 761 guest rooms, championship golf, tennis, 
children’s camp and much more. Call (800) 888-6100. 
33+°Halekulani. Hawaii’s only AAA Five Diamond 
Hotel for lodging and restaurant. Situated on Waikiki 
Beach, the gracious Halekulani is a serene enclave of 
understated elegance and luxury. 

34-Hyatt Regency Scottsdale at Gainey Ranch. 
Located in the blooming desert. Championship golf, ten- 
nis, 10 interconnecting pools, the Native American 
Learning Center, exquisite cuisine. Call (800) 55-HYATT. 
35-Kea Lani Hotel. Luxury suites and villa 
accommodations. Spa and 24-hour fitness center. 


_Home of Grand Chefs on Tour. Call (800) 882-4100 


or (808) 875-4100 or visit www.kealani.com 
36°Lana’i, Hawaii. This secluded island paradise offers 


two award-winning resorts and a myriad of activities includ- 
ing championship golf, sporting clays, water sports and 
more. Vacation packages available. Call (800) 3214666. 
37-La Quinta Resort Homes. Please send away for a 
complimentary brochure or visit us and experience our 
incomparable lifestyle. 

38+ Marriott’s Camelback Inn Resort Golf Club & 
Spa. Mobil Five Star/AAA Five Diamond resort in 
Scottsdale, AZ. 447 casitas, 36 holes of championship 
golf, tennis, 7 restaurants, world-class European spa. 
39+The Mirage. A South Seas oasis offering the sereni- 
ty of the tropics and the excitement of Las Vegas. Our 
new restaurants, Onda, Alex Stratta and the Samba 
Grill, bring world-class cuisine to our luxury resort. 
40-New Mexico. Put yourself in a state of 
Enchantment...visit New Mexico. For a free Travel 
Guide, call (800) SeeNewMex (800-733-6396), ext. 8095. 
41 -New York Palace Towers. This Five Diamond 
hotel offers the epitome in personal service, elegance, and 
comfort. Fitness center, room service from Le Cirque, 
24hour/day butler service. Call (800) PALACE-T. 
42:The Peninsula Beverly Hills. The only AAA Five 
Star, Five Diamond hotel in Southern California, we offer 
the most luxurious accommodations in the heart of 
Beverly Hills. For more information, call (800) 462-7899. 
43-Rio All-Suite Casino Resort. The only all-suite 
casino in the world. 2,563 suites, 15 restaurants, pool/spa 
complex, golf, gaming and endless entertainment. 
44-Royal Palms Hotel & Casitas. Experience all the 
amenities of a grand hotel coupled with the understated 
luxury of a lovingly restored estate residence. Call 
(800) 672-6011, ext. G10. 

45-San Francisco Convention & Visitors Bureau. 
One call does it all with San Francisco’s official 
toll-free hotel reservation hotline: (888) 782-9673 
(888-STAY-N-SF) or book online at www.sfvisitor.org 
46+ Scottsdale, Arizona. Discover this land of breathtak- 
ing color, alive with desert beauty and an abundance of 
Southwestern hospitality and sunshine! Call the Scottsdale 
Convention & Visitors Bureau at (800) 877-1117. 
47-Turnberry Isle Resort & Club. Located between 
Miami and Fort Lauderdale, our 300-acre resort features 
luxurious rooms, two championship golf courses, Spa, 
tennis and a private beach. Vacation packages available. 
48-+Utah. Full color travel guide to Utah’s scenic won- 
ders including photos, maps, destinations and accom- 
modations. For a free guide, call (800)-UTAH-FUN. 
49-The Venetian Resort-Hotel-Casino. Offering the 
finest and most luxurious standard accommodations in 
the world, world-class restaurants, exclusive retail out- 
lets, gaming and the finest spa facility in Las Vegas. 
50-°Water Club fl. Luxurious condominium residences 
that offer every conceivable amenity and incomparable 
concierge services overlooking the pristine beaches of 
Florida’s Gulf Coast. Call (941) 383-6444. 


TRAVEL ACCESSORIES 


51*Samsonite Corporation. Visit your local dealer to 
choose from an array of luggage designed with the new 
carry-on regulations in mind. For more information, 
call (800) 262-8282. 


To receive all of the free travel brochures, call toll-free: (800) 759-9878 


Please have itern number(s) ready 
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Retailers of exceptional 


linens for over 75 years. 


Pere eso ee eine 
vast selection of more 
than 5000 handcrafted 


masterpieces. 


For a look at our entire 
table, bed and bath 
collection visit us in 


New York or call us. 


We'll send you further 


information or arrange 


an appointment for our 


design coordinator to 


eT @celte 





OPEN-AIR MUSEUM 


continued from page 104 

er, reveals humbler touches. Trompe l’oeil 
finishes on the wood floor and dado, for 
example, create a marble look. The wall is 
stained or varnished to suggest higher- 
quality woods than were actually used. 
- From the Zaan village, visitors walk 
back into a timeless Dutch countryside. 
Sheep and horses graze against the sil- 
houette of a windmill. A stream peeks 
through a curtain of reeds. Oak trees 
flank a dirt road that passes near a circa 
1800 farmhouse whose primness hides a 
surprisingly lusty secret. 

The residence belonged to a prosper- 
ous middle-class family from Staphorst, 
a village still famous for its social and 
religious rectitude. Inside, the walls are 
decorated with blue stencils and red- 
and-white tiles. The carved and painted 
doors were bought secondhand from 
town houses. In a corner of the main 
room, a wood canopy forms an intimate 
space around an open hearth. Nearby 
are a spinning wheel and a baby’s cradle. 

This warm paean to traditional values 
is belied by the scene in an adjoining 
room. Represented by life-size effigies, 
a young woman is shown helping her 
lover slip into the room through the 
window. When a daughter in a Stap- 
horst family was ready for marriage, she 
was often moved into her own room. A 
formal engagement was announced. But 
in order for the prospective bridegroom 
to ascertain that his future wife could 
bear children, he would carry on trysts 
with her until she became pregnant. Only 
then would the wedding take place. 

“This ritual is called Venster Vrijen— 
‘making love through the window, ’” ex- 
plains Erwin te Bokkel, the director of 
public relations. “Of course, the whole 
family could hear what was going on 
but pretended not to.” Here, apparently, 
was at least one example of residential 
architecture in the preindustrial era that 
museum officials felt should not be de- 
romanticized. 0 


The museum is open daily from 10:00 A.M. 
to 5:00 pM. April through October. Nether- 
lands Open-Air Museum, Schelmseweg 89, 
6816 SF Arnhem, Netherlands; for gen- 
eral information, telephone 31-26-357- 
6100. For reservations, telephone 31-26- 


Er 


337-6123, fax 31-26-357-6133. 
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WHO’S AFRAID OF Y2K? 
WHAT TO EXPECT FROM THE INFAMOUS COMPUTER BUG 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


And I saw an angel come 
down from heaven, having 
the key of the bottomless pit 
and a great chain in his 
hand. And he laid hold on 
the dragon, that old serpent, 
which is the Devil, and Sa- 
tan, and bound him a thou- 
sand years. And cast him 
into the bottomless pit, and 
shut him up, and set a seal 
upon him, that he should de- 
ceive the nations no more, till 
the thousand years should be 
fulfilled: and after that he 
must be loosed a little season. 

—Revelation 20:1-3 


LTHOUGH THE THOU- 
sand years won't be 
up for another eight 
months, the angel has let that 
old serpent, Satan, in the 


form of the Y2K devil, out of 


the bottomless pit early. Just 
when it seemed that America 
never had it so good, right 
out of some kind of sci-fi hell 
comes this unparalleled reli- 
gio-, socio-, politico-, psy- 
cho-spiritual techno-insect, 


the Silicon Valley version of 


Godzilla, the electro-nema- 
tode invisibly munching its 
way to our doomsday. 

Our machines—the Hal 
metaphor of 2001, if you 
will—have turned on us in a 
horrifying attempt to liber- 
ate themselves. Is Y2K an 
electro-slave rebellion or the 
ultimate in hacker vandal- 
ism? Can you hear the laugh- 
ter of that seventeen-year- 
old trickster? Do your ears 
pick up the wicked ha-has 
of that nerdly child genius 
echoing off the » :tellites, car- 
oming his destru: mirth 
across the skies while the 
soft clicks of his keyboard 
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prepare for the first tick of 


1/1/2000, when the universal 
life monitor freezes? 

More prosaically, the Y2K 
bug crisis, or event, is as re- 
vealing about ourselves as it 
is alarming. It reveals the as- 
tonishing extent to which 
electronics have insinuated 
themselves into our lives. It 
underscores how meaning- 
less the idea of technology 
is unless it is seen in a com- 
mercial, social and institu- 
tional context. 

Y2K isn’t really a techni- 
cal problem. It’s a flaw in the 
software. People have known 
about it for years, but it hasn’t 
been corrected for reasons 
that have nothing to do with 
technology. Technically, cor- 





recting the flaw is simple. It 
requires changing the dating 
system from four digits to six 
digits—that is, from 1/1/00 
to 1/1/2000. Doing it is te- 
dious and expensive, bec :use 


it has to be done millions of 


times on millions of devices 
That it wasn’t done is cha 


acteristic of much of elec- 
tronics, a world that makes a 
specialty of getting things 
half right and then prema- 
turely pushing the half-right 
new product out the door as 
everybody says, “Don’t wor- 
ry about it. It works for now. 
We'll fix it later.” In the case 
of Y2K, later never came, be- 
cause the customers, the end 
users, you and I, didn’t know 
about Y2K and so had no 
reason to complain, as we do 
about other pieces of bug- 
gy software that don’t work 
properly, cost us time and 
money and drive us crazy. 
For years information offi- 
cers and other technical spe- 
cialists tried to get the bosses 
to recognize the potential 


is a rare CEO who welcomes: 
spending fifty million dollars 
on something that won’t earn 
a dime. Even now the sus- 
picion is rampant that cor- 
porations that are spending 
heavily to correct or stamp 
out the bug are doing their 
best to hide the costs out of 
fear that the truth will depress 
the price of their stocks. 
Regardless, all of a sudden 
the Y2K bug pushed its way 
ahead of terrorism and even 
began to compete for at- 
tention with celebrity news. 
It’s on magazine covers and — 
leads local TV news as the 
scare story of the year. The » 
bug has become a. star, 
Warnings are posted every- 
where, tolling out the num- 


YOUR GLOBAL SYSTEM 
HAS EXPERIENCED AN 
ERROR TYPE 2888 !!! 


problems posed by Y2K, but 
to no avail. For many the bug 
must have seemed preposter- 
ous: “You mean to tell me, 
young man, that the absence 
of two digits can stop the 
world? I don’t believe it.” The 
other impediment to fixing 
the Y2K bug was the cost. It 


ber of days, hours, minutes 
or seconds left before the 

planet stops in midrotation. — 

The Y2K bug would have 
precipitated a crisis whenev- 
er it arose. Had it come five 
years ago or five years hence, 
there would have been a sim- 
continued on page 112 
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ilar response. After all, to the layperson 
the Y2K bug is not unlike a giant as- 
teroid aiming for Los Angeles. Which is 
to say it represents, in a new guise, 
the immemorially old human fear of 
ungovernable, catastrophic events—vol- 
canoes, floods, lightning strikes, earth- 
quakes and_ forest 
beyond ken and control, whose terrible 


fires—disasters 


aftereffects can only be avoided or miti- 
gated by priests, necromancers, com- 
puter programmers, shamans or magi- 
cians: those with occult knowledge able 
to command higher powers. 

That the Y2K bug, the two-hundred- 
foot-tall cockroach born in a cocoon of 
circuits and cables, should have been 
predicted for the midnight hour when 
not only the century but the millenni- 
um changes—if not technically, at least 
in the minds of most of us—simply tur- 
bocharges fear and imagination. In na- 
tions where the spooky numerology of 
the calendar is entwined with Christian 
beginnings and the bosky gods of older 
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faiths, years ending with two or more 
zeros carry special meaning with or 
without Y2K. Tradition has it that in 
999 people gave up growing food and 
repairing their roofs in anticipation of 
the Second Coming of Christ and the 
end of the world or the first coming of 
the Antichrist and the making of hell on 
earth. In actual historical fact, they be- 
haved with considerably more sense 
than some people are behaving now, but 
the belief persists that as millennia ap- 
proach, the peasants go bonkers. 

A thousand years later people are 
weirding out and, bedeviled by techno- 
chiliastic visions of the end of modern 
life, are debating whether they should 
head for the hills, barricade themselves 
in their homes or simply go about their 
business without worrying about what 
the various insects spawned in the labs 
and workshops of Electroland have pre- 
pared for them. Even now, months be- 
fore the event, the uncertainties are 
breeding a mass nervousness that has 


none have seen before, to warn, to guide 


the potential to break out into panie. 
We are people who hide from the im- 
ponderables and expect reliability and 
certainty. America is a control-freak 
culture, thanks in no small measure to 
the power of electronics to see where 


and to prevent the undesirable and to 
make the desired happen. We are a peo- 
ple who believe in consultants and over- 
use words like expertise and guru because 
we believe there is authoritative knowl- 
edge for all topics and every situation. 
When it comes to the electro-ento- 
mology of the bug, there are consul- | 
tants and gurus aplenty, but they don’t 
agree with each other. By next January 
2 we'll know who was right and who 
wasn’t, but between now and then peo- 
ple will have to decide what they're 
going to do. They will have to do that 
deciding with little or no understanding | 
of the systems they depend on for the | 
necessities of life. But scientific and en- 
gineering knowledge alone doesn’t take 
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| 
you very far in guessing correctly about 
wwhat will happen in eight or nine months. 

As an example, let’s take a gander at the 
huniversally indispensable service: elec- 
tricity. There are thirty-two hundred 
companies involved in deliv ering power 
ito our homes, offices, factories and oth- 
ler institutions, according to the North 
American Energy Reliability Council, 
ithe organization charged by the gov- 
lernment with coordinating the debug- 
ging of the electrical utility industry. To 
know whether or not the nation will 
have glitchless power, one would have 
ito know what state of progress each of 
these companies has achieved. 

But we can essay some kind of con- 
clusion. We know that the industry 1s 
very much aware of what is expected 
of it and what will happen if it fails. It is 
at work. We know that the electrical 
generation industry customarily keeps 
between a week and three weeks’ worth 
of fuel—oil, gas and coal—for electrical 
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generation on hand so that if the indus- 
tries supplying the fuel run into prob- 
lems, a margin exists for repairing them 
before things get rough. 

We know that power generation and 
distribution is a marriage of technolo- 
gies and organizations, a marriage of elec- 
tricity with telecommunications. The 
great electrical grids and the smaller 
distribution systems that parcel out pow- 
er to home and office cannot operate 
without telecommunications. Indeed, 
if there is a breakdown, it is extreme- 
ly difficult for repairs to be made if the 
communications systems are not oper- 
ating. To keep in constant touch with 
itself, the industry uses fiber-optic lines, 
computer networks, microwave sys- 
tems, dedicated, leased telephone lines, 
satellites, cellular networks and Internet 
services. If they go down, and we don’t 
know that they will, things will not be 
looking too hotsy-totsy in River City. 

We also know that until quite re- 
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cently the electrical utility industry 
was heavily regulated, with its prices 
set so that it got a more or less guaran- 
teed return on investments. We know 
that companies in that situation—e.g., 
AT&T before its breakup and deregula- 
tion—were quite slow to switch from 
electromechanical to electronic equip- 
ment. Electromechanical equipment 
has no Y2K problems, and according to 
the Reliability Council, a lot of the elec- 
trical industry hasn’t yet converted to 
modern electronics. 

By the by, there may be any number 
of other companies and services that 
have yet to switch over to primarily 
electronic operation. For instance, I sus- 
pect that an entity like the New York 
City subway system, which looks as 
though it only recently gave up using 
steam engines, probably will be able to 
run regardless of any Y2K difficulties, 
always provided it has electricity. 

continued on page 114 
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None of this is to say that the electri- 
cal power and distribution is home free. 
The Reliability Council warns about 
“the pervasiveness of the Y2K bug in 
embedded chips.” ‘This is not a software 
problem, nor is it a small one, as the or- 
ganization makes clear: 

Small electronic chips control devices 
used throughout our society. Examples 
include heating and cooling systems, 
VCRs, answering machines, facsimile 
machines, coffeepots, microwave ovens 
and traffic lights. ... These chips are used 
in communications and numerous power 
system device controllers. Electronic chips 
are generally mass-produced without 
knowing the ultimate application of the 
chip. A single circuit board can have 
20-50 of these chips from various man- 
ufacturers. Because of the diversity of 
chip suppliers, one vendor may use a dif- 
ferent mix of chips even within devices 
labeled with the same name, model 
number, and year. Many of these chips 
have built-in clocks that may experience 
date change anomalies associated with 
Y2K. The difficulty is in identifying 
all of these devices, determining if they 
have a Y2K problem, and repairing or 
replacing those that do. It is estimated 
that less than 1-2 % of these devices may 
use a time/date function in a manner 
that could result in a Y2K malfunction 
of the device. 

In view of all of this, the question that 
hangs in the air is, What does a prudent 
person do? Is it time to get a shotgun 
and dig a bunker? The answer to that 
may have more to do with your tem- 
perament than with the objective situa- 
tion, which nobody exactly understands. 
Optimists will trust that the people who 
run the country know what they’re do- 
ing and won’t worry. Pessimists may feel 
a lot better if they head for the woods, 
find a cave, and lock and load. 

A prudent person need not worry 
about investments. The finance industry 
has spent a lot of time and money ward- 
ing off Y2K and is generally judged to 
be in good shape. Even if it turns out 
that it’s not, as long as you have your 
monthly statements from your broker, 
your accounts can be reconstructed. 

On the other hand, if you have a fam- 
ily member who is an invalid, a serious- 


ly disabled person dependent on high- 
technology apparatuses, it wouldn’t be 
a bad idea to have a plan B just in case, 
Would that go as far as getting yourself 
an electrical generator? As of this writ- 
ing they are already in short supply, and 


if you do get one and don’t know what 


you're doing, you might asphyxiate 
yourself, start a fire or toast your refrig- 


erator or perhaps refrigerate your toast- 


er. You would do well to have a qualified 
electrician install it and the switches 
you will need to run it. 

What about food? I recently inter- 


viewed an executive of one of our major ) 
food corporations, who, understandably, 5 
doesn’t want his name used. The point 


he made is that modern corporations 
such as his do not have warehouses 
anymore. If there is a rush to stockpile 
food, there is no emergency inventory 
for companies like his to draw from. 
Thanks to electronics, these organiza- 
tions run on a just-in-time basis, so they 
cannot meet large surges in demand. 





Some people say that if you’re going : 


to stockpile food, you should do it by 
September 9. In the past, many programs 


with four-digit calendars were written ~ 
to end not with 00 but with 9999—the + 


ninth day of the ninth month of the 


ninety-ninth year. Thus it has become + 


an important test date. If things go fair- 
ly well on that date, you can relax. If 
they don’t, you may decide it’s time to 
skedaddle over to the supermarket. 

Your presence there may cause more 
of a problem than Y2K. After the anger 
had subsided and the hysteria had loos- 
ened its hold on the car-driving popula- 
tion, it was determined that the gasoline 
crisis back in the 1970s was consumer 
caused. There was no shortage. Drivers, 
frantically afraid they wouldn’t be able 
to get enough fossil juice to run their 
cars, began stopping at every gas sta- 
tion they passed to top off their tanks, 
thereby causing a sudden, unanticipat- 
ed jump in demand, which the distribu- 
tion system couldn’t accommodate. 

So again, what to do? Well, most peo- 
ple in authority say if you stay calm and 
go about your business, everything will 
be fine on New Year’s Eve. And then 
they add, But don’t fly, and don’t be rid- 
ing up and down in an elevator. 0 
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MARVIN RAND 


REBUILDING A LLOYD WRIGHT JEWEL 
THE JASCHA HEIFETZ MUSIC STUDIO IN-LOS ANGELES 


Text by Thomas S. Hines/Photography by Christopher Dow 


N MUSEUMS THROUGHOUT 

the world, period rooms 

have become standard ve- 
hicles for displaying furni- 
ture and decorative arts within 
their contemporary architec- 
tural contexts. Entire spaces 
have been disassembled on 
their original sites and re- 
assembled intact within new 
institutional settings. Most 
such spaces have celebrated 
the achievements of eras pri- 
or to the twentieth century, 
though there have been no- 
table exceptions—for exam- 
ple, the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art’s acquisition of the 
living room of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s 1912 Little House 
in Deephaven, Minnesota, 


RiGut: Violinist Ja- 
scha Heifetz’s studio, 
designed by Lloyd 

WwW right i in 1947, has 
been restored and 
relocated to the 
Colburn School in 
Los Angeles. 


BELow: Heifetz (right) 
asked the architect 

to add the studio on- 
to his house in the 
Hollywood Hills. A 
breezeway linked it 

to the main residence. 


HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE 


and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum’s installation of the 


1937 Wright-designed Pitts- 
burgh office for Edgar J. Kauf- 
mann—the architect’s client 
for Fallingwater. A kindred 


example of the relocation of 


a famous modernist room 


continued on page 118 





















































continued from page 116 

has occurred in Los Angeles, 
where the Colburn School of 
Performing Arts has recent- 
ly reinstalled the studio of 
violinist Jascha Heifetz, de- 
signed in 1947 by architect 
Lloyd Wright. 

Born in 1901 in Vilnius, 
Lithuania, Heifetz was rec- 
ognized as a child prodigy in 
the musical circles of his na- 
tive city as well as in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Russia, where he 
completed his formal train- 
ing. With the outbreak of the 
Bolshevik Revolution in 1917, 
the young man emigrated 
with his family to America, 


RiGut: For the interi- 
ors—preserved by 
architect Harold Zell- 
man—Wright made 
paneling and built-in 
cabinetry from red- 
wood. The main room 
has a fireplace. 


Anove: The furniture, 
including a desk by 
Paul Frankl, is orig- 
inal. Anove RIGHT: 
Wright conceived of 
the studio as a cluster 
of hexagonal spaces. 
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where he further honed his 


musical genius. Heifetz first 
lived in New York and Con- 
necticut, but in the 1930s he 
began to spend more time, 
especially during the winter 
months, in the balmy envi- 
rons of southern California. 
In addition to the equable 
climate, Heifetz was attract- 


ENTRANCE 
HALL 





ed by the region’s increasing- 
ly large number of notable 
émigré musicians, which ul- 
timately included the com- 
posers Arnold Schénberg, 
Igor Stravinsky, Jean Sibe- 
lius, Sergei Rachmaninoff 
and others, as well as such 
performers as cellist Greg- 
or Piatigorsky and pianist 
Arthur Rubinstein. 

By the late 1930s Heifetz 
had confirmed his commit- 





MAIN ROOM 













ment to residing permanent- 
ly in southern California by 
commissioning Lloyd Wright 
to build a house for him and 
his family by the ocean in 
Newport Beach. Later, when 
he acquired a larger resi- 
dence in the Hollywood Hills, 
he called on Wright to re- 
model the house and to build 
an adjoining studio. It was 
not surprising that in Los 

continued on page 120 
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Angeles in the 1930s the two artists 
should have met and discovered strong 
affinities. They were probably intro- 
duced by 20th Century Fox composer 
Alfred Newman, a friend of Heifetz’s 
and a former client of Wright's. 

Always called Lloyd to distinguish 
him from his famous father, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Jr., was born in 1890 in 
Oak Park, Illinois. Working as an archi- 
tect in the shadow of his father would 
become something of a lifelong burden, 
but there were also positive aspects to 
the tense relationship, not only in his 
architectural training but in other ele- 
ments of his education and life, particu- 
larly music. His father played the piano 
and his brother John the violin, and 
Lloyd became a fine amateur cellist. He 
enjoyed performing in the family or- 
chestra and was touched by the senior 
Wright’s impromptu piano recitals: 
“Father used to play Bach and Beetho- 
ven at night,” he recalled, “and I can re- 
member listening to the music while I 
was a small boy night after night in my 
cot. He used to play it like his heart 
would break.” After establishing his own 
practice in Los Angeles in the teens and 
twenties, Lloyd Wright designed two 
acoustically excellent shells for the Holly- 
wood Bowl, later replaced, inexplicably, 
by other architects’ less perfect designs. 

In 1947, when Heifetz and his family 
purchased a house on Gilcrest Drive on 
the slopes above Beverly Hills, Wright 
was asked to make minor alterations 
and, at the same time, to build for the 
violinist a new studio connected by a 
breezeway to the main residence. The 
studio’s deliberately modest exterior 
was covered with wood-and-stucco 
siding and a low-pitched shingle roof. 
Expressionistically, the building’s vi- 
tality—architecturally and musically— 
took place inside. Composed of three 
hexagons, one large one and two small, 
the studio was accessible from the 
breezeway through the small hexagonal 
entrance hall. On the opposite side lay a 
corresponding hexagonal cluster, con- 
taining a secretary’s office. A bath and a 
kitchenette were wedged into the inter- 
stitial spaces. Cabinets in the entrance 
hall held instruments and sheet music, 
though the rarest violins were secured 





elsewhere. As the dominant features of 
the main room, Wright designed a large, 
triangular built-in lounge next to the 
impressive brick-and-stone fireplace. A 
handsome desk by designer Paul Frankl 
looked across the studio to a wall of 
windows and the landscape beyond. 

The musician’s two sons, Jay and 
Robert Heifetz, recall the splendid 
views through the trees to the city be- 
low. They, along with the architect’s 
son, Eric Lloyd Wright, also remember 
the privilege of visiting the studio when 
Heifetz was rehearsing. The warm red- 
wood paneling, the appealing patterns 
of Wright’s designs, the flawless acous- 
tics and Heifetz’s incomparable playing 
“all worked to constitute an unforget- 
table experience,” Eric Wright says. 

At other times the studio would host 
even more dramatic sessions, with Hei- 
fetz being joined by such formidable 
colleagues as Piatigorsky and Rubin- 
stein, dubbed by the music press the 
Million Dollar Trio. Violinist Claire 
Hodgkins, a former Heifetz student, re- 
members the master’s jocular remark 
that they should have been called the 
Three Million Dollar Trio. 

After Heifetz’s death in 1987, the 
property was sold, and the new owner 
decided to demolish both the residence 
and the studio in order to build a larger 
house on the site. Cries of alarm from 
musical and architectural groups led the 
owner to offer to donate the studio if it 
could be moved from his property to a 
new location. A potential recipient was 
the current owner of Lloyd Wright’s 
Evans House in Brentwood, a 1936 build- 
ing that had recently been renovated by 
architect Harold Zellman. Since the ar- 
chitect and the owner were Wright en- 
thusiasts and admirers of Heifetz, it 
seemed a perfect fit, and Zellman was 
asked to explore the possibilities. 

Neighbors objected, however, that the 
violinist’s studio would attract tourists 
and cause congestion in their quiet resi- 
dential neighborhood. When the nec- 
essary moving permit was consequently 
denied, various groups, including the 
Los Angeles Conservancy, searched for 
other ways to save the building. Toby E. 
Mayman, executive director of the Col- 

continued on page 122 
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2. Brunswick “Popular” style 
rosewood pool table with 
inlaid detailing. 4’x 8’. 


» 3. Breathtaking 8’ 
tall monumental 
bronze statue, titled 
“Gloria Victis”. 


room suite with unique pierced 
carved footboard and signed bronze 
acenter plaque. c. 1860. 


5. Victorian II piege dining suite ®- Rare two hinge Wooton 


executed in walnut with ebonized, 


gilt and incised detailing. c. 1880, 4Sk executed in walnut with 
solid bronze hardware. c. 1876. 


ean in walnut and upholstered in brown 
leather with tufted back. c. 1875. 


4 8. Solid multi-colored 


marble Caesar busts. 


10. Solid white Carrara marble 
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REBUILDING A LLOYD WRIGHT JEWEL 


continued from page 120 

burn School, heard of the 
studio’s availability and be- 
gan to consider integrating it 
into the school’s soon-to-be- 
designed new building. She 
petitioned the school’s pa- 
tron, Richard Colburn, who 
agreed to donate half of the 
funds if she could come up 
with the rest. This she did, 
from a variety of donors, and 
Zellman was retained to su- 
pervise the effort. 

The chief problem in relo- 
cating the studio was that it 
could not be literally moved 
down the narrow, winding 
streets from its precipitous 
Gilcrest lot. A proposal to lift 
it out by high-powered heli- 
copter had failed because of 
liability costs. The only so- 
lution was to dismantle the 
structure, carefully label and 
document each part, prepare 
an elaborate reconstruction 
manual and place the whole 
in storage to await its destiny. 
Such meticulous imperatives, 
Zellman says, “made me feel 
and work as much like an ar- 
chaeologist as an architect.” 

In cooperation with Hardy 
Holzman Pfeiffer Associates, 
the architects of the Col- 
burn School, Zellman oversaw 
the dismantling and recon- 
struction, which was executed 
by the construction firm of 
Form Design. Although some 
of the studio furniture was dis- 
persed after Heifetz’s death, 
the Frankl desk has survived, 
along with various accou- 
trements and mementos of 
the room as the violinist used 
it. One such item is his then 
state-of-the-art built-in pho- 
nograph. Another is the “an- 
tique” RCA television set (a 
gift Heifetz received as an 
RCA recording artist), which 
Wright deftly enclosed be- 
hind sliding panels set deep 
within a built-in cabinet. (In 
a short documentary film on 


Heifetz in his studio, the 
television is concealed be- 
hind the fully closed pan- 
els and replaced by a bust 
of Beethoven.) 

In the Colburn reconstruc- 
tion, softly recessed lighting 
above the tops of the cabinets 
illuminates the pale green ceil- 
ing, a sympathetic crown to 
Wright’s quietly expression- 
istic wood detailing. One has 
the feeling, Zellman observes, 
of “being inside a tautly con- 
structed redwood cabinet.” 

Although the secretary’s 
office could not be recon- 
structed within the available 
footage at the Colburn, the §} 
remaining two hexagonal § 
spaces conform exactly to 
their original dimensions. 
Since the commitment has | 
always been to interior res- 
toration only, the exterior 
treatment of the enclosed 
surfaces is suggestive merely 
of the structure’s spatial pa- 
rameters. Yet the studio will 
never be only a museum piece. | 
While open to admirers of | 
both Heifetz and Wright, the 
space will continue to func- 
tion as a studio, particularly 
for violin master classes. As 
such it will constitute a liv- 
ing, and enduringly usable, 
homage to one of history’s | 
greatest violinists. 

The most fitting aspect of | 
the whole relocation is the 
studio’s siting within the 
larger building—one looks 
westward through Wright’s 
original windows, and in turn 
through the Colburn’s vast } 
street-front glazing, across 
Grand Avenue to the site of 
Frank Gehry’s future Disney 
Hall. It is satisfying to know 
that, when that long-antici- | 
pated temple of music finally 
opens in the early twenty-first 
century, the spirit of Jascha 
Heifetz will be tangibly pres- 
ent across the street. 0 























SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


All we had in mind was to unwind. But the more we saw 
of Utah, the more we realized what a shame it would be 
to devote the entire time to 
R&R. Here's an account of 
how we claimed the state 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


a winter we spent a long weekend at Alta, Utah’s oldest resort. Schussers 
started carving trails on these powdered peaks in the late thirties and local 
personalities still flock to this rustic but refined resort where the food is 


sophisticated and there’s a New York Times within easy reach. 


We also went down the road to Snowbird, where the terrain was challenging 
but in a decidedly uptempo environ—skiers and boarders in overdrive, long 
and rugged runs, pool-bedecked lodges, and a full-on spa. We then popped in 
to the palatial Cliff Lodge; a most extraordinary collection of Persian carpets 


cushioned our steps and the views from the Aerie Restaurant were breathtaking. 


Next canyon over (Big Cottonwood Canyon) we were surprised to discover a 
former local hangout in transition—Solitude. Its 46-room inn is a Swiss-like 
affair surrounded by classic Wasatch scenery. Its proximity to the Salt Lake 
International Airport (45 minutes from airplane to chairlift) earns high marks 


from anyone pursuing what Utah promotes as the “Greatest Snow on Earth.” 


www.utah.com 
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Whether you visit Utah to bike in the summer or ski in the winter, 

you know it will be a vacation to remember. And there is no better 
way to remember a vacation than with pictures. But, before you go, 
make sure to get the right film. Kodak Max. It’s the ideal film choice 
for the wide range of action and lighting conditions you'll face on 
your vacation. With Max in your camera, you can be sure your action 
pictures outdoors will be as sharp and clear as the still shots indoors. So don't 
miss a moment of your trip. Use Kodak Max. 


It's all you need to know about film. 
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Notes On Our Trip 


The Cliff Lodge and Spa 
(Snowbird) 
800-453-3000 


The Inn at Solitude 
800-748-4754 


Capitol Reef National 
Park & Vicinity 

(Utah State Parks 
and Recreation) 
801-538-7220 


Bryce Canyon 
National Park 
435-834-5322 


Wasatch-Cache 
National Forest 
801-524-3900 


Festival of the 
American West 

(July 30 to August 7) 
800-225-FEST 


Market Street Grill 
801-322-4668 


Utah Shakespearean 
Festival 
800-752-9849 


Grappa 
435-645-0636 


Watchman Café 
435-772-3678 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


J ust over the mountain is Park City, Utah’s turn-of- 
the-century mining town turned year-round resort. 
In winter, it’s Utah’s number-one ski destination 
and home of the Sundance Film Festival. Its 
summer side is an eclectic mix of history and 
sophistication, wilderness, and civilized pleasures. 
Historic Main Street is lined with shops and : 
restaurants of every sort. I fell in love with Grappa’s 
award-wining Northern Italian menu. ; 
Most Utah resorts double as homebase for summer 


mountain-biking adventures, and several feature 
lift-served biking, which enticed us during our 





visit to Utah last August. Deer Valley takes top 
honors with its bike rentals, lessons, mountain guides, and custom-carved 
trails through dense aspen groves. Brian Head, a sort of rough-hewn year- 
round resort in southwestern Utah, is blessed with exquisite biking terrain. 
All | needed was oxygen and some ibuprofen, because Brian Head, at an 
elevation of 9,700 feet, rolls out some of Utah’s most strenuous singletrack 
right next door to the blazing red rocks of Cedar Breaks National Monument. 


I’m grateful we made time for the Festival of the American West and the Utah 
Festival Opera in Logan. Down south, the 35-year-old Utah Shakespearean 
Festival in Cedar City has drawn people in such numbers that it has added 
a fall run to its 

; late June to Labor 

: Day schedule. 
KO 

~% We made our way to 
Utah’s five national 







parks—Bryce Canyon, 
Zion, Capitol Reef, 
Arches, and Canyon- 
lands. They were 

all easily accessible 
by car, but I felt 

they were best seen 
slowly on foot or bike. 
Springdale, gateway 
to Zion, is a funky little town with great restaurants, 
including the Watchman Café with its wonderful espresso. 


We also can’t wait to go back to Lake Powell, Utah’s 
“Grand Canyon with water.” This red-rock labyrinth has 
96 canyons and 1,960 miles of shoreline to explore. We 
stood in awe at the foot of Rainbow Bridge, the largest 


natural bridge on earth. 


At ‘Torrey, we had dinner at the Café Diablo, which is only 
open from May to October. The flavors of its southwestern 
menu are accented with herbs freshly picked from the garden in its front yard. 
To be completely honest we were struck by how diverse the cuisine was, and, 
more to the point, that fresh seafood can be had at many of the restaurants in 
this land-locked, mountain-girded state; our favorites included the New Yorker, 
Oyster Bar, and Market Street Grill, all in Salt Lake City. 


We did a little cooking of our own the last night at Capitol Reef National Park. 
‘Trout sizzled on the campfire. The aroma of the apple orchard mingled with 
dinner. Despite all of the activity of that summer trip, we felt rested, revived, 


and later, on the plane home, all the more eager to return, 


For more information about a Utah vacation, visit www.utah.com or 
call 800-UTAH-FUN 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


MANHATTAN, TELLURIDE, CAP-MARTIN, PALM BEACH... | 


ORCORAN GROUP 


MANHATTAN 


® Betsey Cushing Whitney 
ke as the most tradi- 
tional of the three “fabu- 
lous Cushing sisters,” Betsey 
Cushing married John Hay 
“Jock” Whitney, who would be- 


come ambassador to Britain, in 
1942. Over the next 40 years the 


MICHAEL PRICE 


couple amassed one of the 
greatest private collections of 
art and decorative objects in the 
world, selecting, as art histo- 
rian John Russell wrote, “what 
touched them directly.” Though 
many of the works were donat- 
ed to museums after the Whit- 











COURTESY THE CORCORAN GROUP 


neys’ deaths, Sotheby’s is auc- 
tioning a portion of Betsey 
Cushing Whitney’s estate on 
May 10. Among the many 
homes in which the Whitneys 
displayed their legendary col- 
lection was a Manhattan pent- 
house once owned by the 








Rockefellers. The two-story, 16- 
room Beekman Place apartment 
(above) has wraparound terraces 
affording city and East River 
views. $12 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


PALM BEACH 


esigned and built in 1931 

by architect Marion Sims 
Wyeth, Villa Giardino repre- 
sents a unique blend of Ve- 
netian Gothic and Spanish 
Romanesque motifs. Reminis- 
cent of the palazzi along the 
Grand Canal in Venice, the resi- 
dence includes a Venetian 
boathouse brought from Italy in 
the 1920s and joined to the 
main house. Totaling 8,002 
square feet, the three-level en- 
clave has a teahouse, a wine 
room and a Japanese-style pool 
pavilion. Price on request. 


For information, call the AD 


Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 132 
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out-of-this-world experience? 
Maybe it’s the formidable V8 engine, 
which quietly launches you into warp 7. (Just 


the md rey SO iY LE C ri ask the Indy Racing League drivers to whom 


Infiniti supplies its Q45-inspired engine.) 


“CO M VY, | 8 an eS G”? Or maybe it’s the combination of 17" per- 


formance alloy wheels, 225/50 V-rated low- 


ny A | : S @) R 3 4 wn A G profile tires and a driver-selectable, electronically 


controlled suspension. 

ls s ae | nN V/ Y Certainly, NASA has nothing that compares 
TH A yA E aS to the Q45’s interior spoils. Like its Seton- 
leather appointments, custom-designed Bose’ 
LOW A REE D E. audio system, power-operated rear-window 

sunshade or signature Infiniti analog clock. 
Well, you’ll just have to go to your Infiniti 
Retailer and take the Q45 for a Guest Drive. 
Just remember, our planet has speed limits. 
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OWN ONE AND YOU’ LL UNDERSTAND. 


www. infiniti-usa.com / 800-499-5900 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


continued from page 130 
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FRANCE 
Daisy Fellowes 

inger sewing machine 

heiress and fashion trendset- 
ter Daisy Fellowes had many 
houses, but Les Zoraides in 
Cap-Martin was where “she 
reigned supreme in her exoti- 
cism,” recalled designer Rory 
Cameron, noting with distaste 
her faux-leopard-skin rugs and 
mirrored balls. During the 
1930s Fellowes, who Jean Coc- 


teau said “launched more fash- 


NEW MEXICO 
Thomas Beeby 
hee 131 square 
miles of varied southwest- 
ern landscape, Canon Blanco 
Ranch is just 15 minutes outside 
Santa Fe. The approximately 
14,000-square-foot main house 
(below), built in 1991 by archi- 
tect Thomas Beeby (4D, Sept. 
1993), was inspired by Spanish 
colonial haciendas. A double 


adobe wall encloses a courtyard 


(right) filled with flowers and 





ions than anyone in the world,” 
entertained lavishly there, host- 
ing guests ranging from Cecil 
Beaton to her nephew Winston 
Churchill. Les Zoraides was 
also where she docked her 


prized yacht, the Sister Anne, 


fruit trees. “The courtyard gives 
the hacienda its presence,” said 
Beeby. He incorporated vernac- 
ular elements and period-style 
details in the eight-bedroom 
adobe-and-stucco complex. 
The ranch features a number of 
outbuildings, a pool and exten- 
sive facilities for horses and cat- 


tle. Price on request. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


which she famously lent to Wal- 
lis Simpson and the Prince of 
Wales so they could escape the 
hounding press. The recently 
renovated turn-of-the-century 
house has nine bedrooms, and 
the 18-acre property features 











two guesthouses, a staff house 
and one of the largest private 
swimming pools in the south of 
France. $19.5 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


continued on page 134 
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5:POINT 
RETIREMENT 


REVIEW 


Call for Prudential’s free 
5-Point Retirement 
Review to learn how life 
insurance can help 
make your retirement 
more secure. Your free 
review will also explain 
how to: 


1. Find your ideal asset 
allocation 


2. Maximize your 
tax-advantaged 
tent 
3. Consolidate your 
retirement assets 


4. Protect your estate 
5. Make your wealth last 





Life insurance policy cash values are accessed through withdrawals and policy loans. Loans are at interest. Unpaid loans and withdrawals cause a reduction in cash values and death 
benefits. In general, loans are not taxable, but withdrawals are taxable to the extent they exceed basis in the contract. Loans outstanding at policy lapse or surrender prior to the death of 
the insured will cause immediate taxation to the extent of gain in the contract. For policies which are Modified Endowment Contracts, distributions including loans and withdrawals are tax 
able to the extent of income in the contract, and an additional 10% federal income tax penalty may apply. You may wish to consult your tax advisor for advice regarding your particular | 
situation. “Variable Universal Life is issued by Pruco Life Insurance Company, 213 Washington St., Newark, NJ 07102-2992, and offered through Pruco Securities Corporation 





Maybe you never thought of life insurance as being part of your retirement plan, but 
consider how it can fit in. Besides providing security, a Prudential policy’s cash value 
can be a source of extra income when you retire—and help you achieve your retirement 
dream. Now find out how a Prudential life insurance policy’s cash value can become a 


valuable addition to your retirement plan. 


A Prudential policy can help 

provide extra retirement income. 
Contributing the maximum to your 401(k) 

or IRA may not give you enough for the 
retirement lifestyle you want. One solution: 
Prudential Variable Universal Life* Insurance. 
Besides offering Rock Solid® protection, it lets 
you build tax-deferred cash values that you can 
access through loans or withdrawals to help 
supplement your retirement income. 


Prudential can help secure your 
spouse's retirement income. If you 
died, would your spouse’s retirement lifestyle 
change? Could your child go to college? Help 
insure your family’s future with Prudential life 
insurance. You can even designate a monthly 
payout from the death benefit so your spouse 
will receive a regular income. 


Use life insurance to preserve wealth. 
Estate taxes can cost a fortune —up to 55% of 
your estate. That’s why a Prudential life insurance 
policy may belong in your estate plan. The 
death benefit, generally received income tax- 
free, can be used to pay estate taxes or other 
debts, which means your heirs won’t inherit all 
your bills. 


Call us and start protecting your 
retirement goals. We'll help put you in 
touch with a local Prudential professional who 
will review your current retirement plan and 
explain how a Prudential life insurance policy's 
cash value can be a valuable asset. We'll also 
send you our free booklet The New Retirement 
Starts Here. Call today! 


1-800-THE-ROCK 
ext. 3202 
www.prudential.com 


( Prudential 





75] Broad St., Newark, NJ 07102-3777, both subsidiaries of The Prudential Insurance Company of America. IFS-19990209-A037785 






















Make 
a Dog-Lover 
laugh 


with the miniature 


puppy-size 
edition of 





NEW YORKER 


BOOK OF DOG CARTOONS 
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101 
hilarious dog cartoons 
by the great 
New Yorker cartoonists 
including, of course, 
the dog’s all-time 
best friends, 
Thurber and Booth 


And for 
Cat People! 


The kitten-size 
edition of 








NEW YORKER 


BOOK OF CAT CARTOONS 









Each 4x 41/2, paperback 
Published by Knopf 77>= 














| CHICAGO 


William L. Pereira 


| arris Perlstein was president and di- 


rector of the Pabst Blue Ribbon 


| Brewing Company when he commissioned 

| Chicago architect William L. Pereira to 
build the Art Déco residence that became 

| known as Pabst Manor. Set on two and a 

| half acres, the property includes a salon 


with teak-and-ebony flooring, a solarium, 
and a powder room with Portuguese tiles 
and lapis lazuli fixtures. The mahogany- 


and-oak “cigar room” has a tap bar fitted 


NEW YORK 
5,300-square-foot house in Pound 
Ridge, New York, consists of three 

19th-century Connecticut barns joined to- 

gether on seven acres of lush greenery. 

Two of the barns were connected by a 

smaller one to create a five-bedroom resi- 


dence updated with modern necessities. 


‘Tall multipaned windows and high peaked 


JOHN SIMMONS ECKERT 


with a nickel kick-rail. Art Déco sconces 
illuminate the formal dining room. On the 
second floor are a two-bedroom guest wing 
and five main bedrooms. The third floor 
accommodates the ballroom and a glass ob- 
servation terrace. There are mature gar- 
dens, a swimming pool and a basketball 
court. The property also includes a three- 
bedroom coach house. $11 million. 


For information, call the AD Estates Hot Line, 
212/880-6803. 






ceilings result in warm open spaces flooded 
with light. The treetop deck overlooks a 
swimming pool, and walking trails wind 
past rock formations, waterfalls and ponds. 
$2.775 million. 


For information, call the AD Estates Hot Line, 
212/880-6803. 
continued on page 136 
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Schonbek has created a new line of beautifully: distressed 

“retro” crystal chandeliers. Pictured here is “Vivaldi,” the 

i crystal artfully antiqued, the frame seemingly time-tortured. 
s 


Schonbek’s history goes back to 1870 in Bohemia, so this is a,’ 
company that understands the secrets of antiquity. 


When considering crystal; ask your architect 
or designer to make sure it’s a Schonbek. 
Call us for a ee video. * 











Tel: 800.836.1892 or 518.563.7500 Fax: 518.56 








EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 







DALLAS 


Frank Lloyd Wright 
| 1950 Texas oilman John A. 
Gillin asked Frank Lloyd 


Wright to de 









ing glass doors that lead to the kitchenette and a fireplace. 
trapezoidal swimming pool. In There are two suites and a ter- 
the dining room, Asian teak race for guests in the third 
r furnishings and a table in the wing. The house is on seven 
shape of a parallelogram sit on acres of wooded land in North 
g a terrazzo floor. The Family Dallas and overlooks a stream. 
s Wing has four bedrooms and a $6.5 million. 





fice, each of which 
I For information, call the AD - 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


TELLURIDE 


® Marc Appleton 

ocated seven miles west of 

Telluride, Colorado, Sun- 
shine Ranch (AD, June 1997) is 
nestled in the secluded area of 
The Preserve. Designed by ar- 
chitect Marc Appleton, the rus- 
tic retreat was completed in 
1995, using recycled timber. 

“We sited the main house anid 

surrounding structures so that 
every room could enjoy the mag- 
nificent panorama,” said Apple- 
ton. The 16,000-square-foot 
main house has eight bedrooms 
and ten baths. Wilson Peak is 
visible through the ten-foot 
windows of the master bed- 
room. The property also in- 
cludes two guesthouses, an 
equestrian center and a stocked 
trout pond. $7.995 million. 


‘or information, call the AD 
ine, 212/880-6803. 0 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 


JOHN TRAVOLTA AND KELL} 


THE ACTORS’ RAMBLING FAMILY RETREAT OFF THE COAST OF MAINE 
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On an island off the coast of Maine, | ABOVE AND BELow: Tudor Revival 


actors John Travolta and Kelly 


Preston (left) have avacationhouse —_ and the diamond windows—distin- 
that serves as a base for their ex- guish the facade of the 1903 Shin- 
tended families’ holiday gatherings. _ gle Style residence. 
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elements—the entrance portico 
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Interior Design by Christopher B. Boshears 
Text by Nancy Collins 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
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‘John and Kelly come to Maine to 
-elax,” says designer Christopher B. 
Boshears. “The house had to be 
-omfortable, but the structure de- 
nanded elegance.” OppOsITE AND 
Cover: Photos of the couple and 
heir son, Jett, are in the living room. 
arge silver box from John Rosselli. 


Boshears’s goal “was to bring to life 
the feeling of an English country 
house,” he says. “I combined linen 
draperies, damasks and velvet up- 
holstery fabrics with a variety of 
furnishings.” BELOw: A seating area 
has an English chest. Brunschwig 
& Fils chintz. Karastan carpet. 





ohn Travolta is morphing into Sis- 
ter Parish. Sitting across the table, 
one of the world’s legendary ac- 
tors has transmogrified himself 
® into one of the world’s legendary 
decorators as he describes the day Sister 
Parish dropped by for a martini at his 
house in Maine, the forty-two-room 
“cottage” that Travolta and his wife, 
Kelly Preston, had pulled together—by 
themselves—in two hectic months. 
“Sister Parish was wonderful. She re- 
minded me of the nun who hosts the art 
tours on TV.” says the actor, whose fa- 
mous countenance is now bearing a strik- 
ing resemblance to Sister Wendy—pos- 








ture pristine, neck extended, top lip curled 
under to reveal a generous flash of front 
teeth. “This house has always been a mas- 
terpiece, so Sister Parish knew what it 
was like before—very dark and somber.” 
“Almost spooky,” adds Preston. “And 
John and I came in and redid every- 
thing—carpets, furniture—in creams 
and eggshell. If you need to do it quick- 
ly,” she says with a laugh, “go white.” 
And they did—much to the delight of 
the doyenne of American decorating. 
“She went through the whole house and 
loved it,” says Travolta, his voice lapsing 
into a mid-Atlantic drawl with an Oyster 
Bay intonation. “She said, ‘Ooooooooh, 





it’s a miracle. I don’t know how you did 
this. It’s so understated. I love it.’” 

John Travolta and Kelly Preston are 
talking about the fulfillment of a mutu- 
al fantasy. Travolta had always wanted a 
house big enough to entertain his fam- 
ily—all fifty of them—at Christmas. 
Preston, as it turned out, had the same 
dream for her own sizable tribe. In 1991, 
newly wed and newly pregnant with 
their son, Jett, now seven, the couple fi- 
nally found what they were looking for 
in an exclusive enclave off the coast of 
Maine where Travolta had visited ac 
tress Kirstie Alley. 

“Kirstie had a big Kennedy-com- 
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“JOHN AND KELLY WANTED AN 
ENVIRONMENT WHERE THEY’D 
BE AT EASE ALONE OR WITH 





FIFTY PEOPLE,” SAYS BOSHEARS. 


pound-style house on the water,” he re- 
calls, “and wanted everyone to move 
there. So we looked at all these blue- 
blood homes. I loved them but knew they 
wouldn’t cut it size-wise for my whole 
family. She said, “Well, there is another,’ 
and we came to this house. When I saw 
it, I said to Kirstie, ‘Why did you with- 
hold this? It’s a fairy-tale house.’” 
Preston had the same reaction a few 
months later when Travolta took her 
there. “The moment we drove up under 
that wonderful natural tunnel of trees 
covering the driveway, I said, “This is it.’” 
Built in 1903 by architects Peabody 
and Stearns for the scion of a promi- 
nent banking family, the twenty-two- 


Lert: Travolta—whose next film, 
The General’s Daughter, comes 

out this summer—wanted to use 
the reception hall as an informal 
gathering space. Brunschwig & 
Fils sofa chenille with Cowtan & 
Tout fringe; Robert Allen velvet on 
club chairs; Schumacher carpet. 





bedroom abode came not only with 
space and pedigree but with original- 
ity, since the front fagade has Tudor Re- 
vival elements—an unusual twist for a 
Shingle Style house. 

Upon closing the sale in September, 
the couple immediately sent out invita- 
tions for Christmas to fifty-five of their 
collective family members. “It was wild,” 
Travolta recalls with a smile. “You could 
see the potential of the house—in terms 
of the quality of the wood and crafts- 
manship, it’s built like a yacht—but there 
was so much to do. The first month we 
had to install a hotel-size furnace sys- 
tem and have the kitchen redone.” Not 
to mention the attic, which the couple 


Asove: “Many guests now find 

it their favorite place to relax,” 
Boshears remarks. At the far end, 
a William IV rosewood pedestal 
table displays a pair of Edwardian 
mahogany book stands. The door 
beyond opens onto the rear deck. 
Houlés drapery trim. 
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“Because they occasionally like to 
have meals served in their bed- 
Ones nec EC (RUB O as 
the fireplace.” Pratesi bed linens; 
Tiffany’s desk clock; Patterson, 
Flynn & Martin needlepoint car- 
pet; Brunschwig & Fils table skirt; 
Clarence House drapery fabric. 
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“MY REAL EVALUATION 
OFA LIVING STYLE 
CAME FROM FIRST- 

CLASS HOTELES.” SAYS 
JOHN TRAVOLIA. 


gutted and rebuilt into “a children’s fan- 
tasy-land,” complete with stage, school- 
room, playroom and a series of themat- 
ic bedrooms: the Princess Room, the 
Airplane Room, the Peter Pan Room. 
‘That done, the Travoltas turned their 
attention to furnishings. “Fortunately, 
the house was already full of English 
antiques,” says Travolta, “thirty percent 
of which we refurbished and still use.” 
What wasn’t there, the two hunted 
down themselves in New York and 
Boston in what ‘Travolta calls a “sixty- 
day marathon.” Camping out in a small 
farmhouse on the property (heated only 
by a potbellied stove), they frantically 
threw together the interiors, garnering 
ideas through poring over magazines. 
“Kelly and I both had the same thing 














Asove: Travolta, who collects au- 
tomobiles and airplanes—he pilots 
a Learjet and three Gulfstream jets 
and recently acquired a Boeing 707 
—keeps a 1977 Rolls-Royce in the 
carriage house. Atop the cupola is 
an airplane weathervane. 
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at stake,” Travolta points out, “twenty- 
five of her people and twenty-five of 
mine, all meeting each other for the first 
time. It was a very big deal.” 

“We did everything, just the two of 
us,” Preston says. “One time we flew in 
for a day with thirty fabric swatches that 


Johnny and I had numbered. There was 


no electricity, the sun was going down, 
and there we were, looking at all the 





furniture we’d bought piled in the living 
room, saying, ‘What do you think about 
the couch? How about number three? 
And four, no, maybe sixteen for those 
two chairs.’ Everything had to be decid- 
ed before it got dark. It was madness— 
but so much fun.” 

Her husband agrees. “We slept three 
hours a night. I’d be walking around the 
house at four A.M., saying, “Wait, sweet- 





ie, I’ve just got to hang one more pic- 
ture before we go to bed.’” 

Though they were “delirious” by 
Christmas week, the “real miracle” was 
pulled off the night their families ar- 
rived. “As we saw the headlights coming 
down the driveway through the snow, 


Kelly and I were still running around, - 


getting the fires lit, straightening the last 
lampshade. But when I opened the door, 





























there we stood with big smiles, looking 
relaxed, saying, ‘Hi there. We’ve been 

waiting for you.’ I almost passed out.” 
As the world knows, it takes a lot to 
ruffle John Travolta. In his nearly twen- 
ty-five-year career the forty-five-year- 
old superstar has gone from red hot in 
the seventies—Saturday Night Fever and 
Grease—to medium cool in the eighties 
continued on page 230 





The secluded house is flanked by 
a forest on ore side and blueberry 
fields on another. “They both 
cherish the peace and solitude,” 
Boshears observes. The split rear 
deck looks toward the ocean. Ston: 
steps lead to a swimming pool 
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COOL GEOMETRIES DEFINE 


PATSY AND TROY HALTERMAN’S 


FIFTH AVENUE APARTMENT 
Architecture and Interior Design 

by Shelton, Mindel & Associates 

Text by Carol Lutfy 

Photography by Michael Moran 
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“Tt was a set of dark, disconnected 

spaces,” architect Lee F. Mindel 

says of the prewar Manhattan a 

apartment he and his partner, Pe- t \ 


ter Shelton, renovated for Troy 
and Patsy Halterman. LEFT AND 
Tuis Pace: “The elevator vesti- 
bule becomes a transparent box.” 
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BELow: “You proceed from the 
elevator into the entrance area, a 
plaster-and-resin cube,” explains 
Mindel. The plaster walls and 
ceiling and the white resin floor 
contrast with the black wenge- 
wood floor of the corridor. Min- 
taka, 1962, is by Morris Louis. 


ome architects devote 

their careers to devel- 

oping a recognizable 

signature. Others—AI- 
var Aalto, for example—see 
creating a total environment 
as their goal. Lee F. Mindel, 
a partner at the New York 
firm Shelton, Mindel & As- 
sociates, falls firmly into the 
second camp. “Great archi- 
tecture springs from an in- 
teractive process, both with 
the client and with the site,” 
he says. “The challenge is to 
create a space that can re- 
ceive things and change with 
them rather than making 





the space an object in itself.” 
Mindel found that chal- 
lenge heightened recently, 
when he designed a four- 
bedroom apartment for Troy 
and Patsy Halterman on New 
York’s Upper East Side. Troy 
Halterman, who owns the 
eponymous Troy, a high-pro- 
file home-furnishings store 
in Manhattan’s SoHo district, 
was more than just a client. 
He had his own ideas about 
“mix-and-match modernism” 
and wanted to be a collabora- 
tor in the interior design. 
What the Haltermans did 


not want was to move from 


“Patsy and I wanted to fuse uptown 
and downtown,” says Halterman, 
who owns Troy, a home-furnishings 


store in SoHo. Ricut: In the living 
room, an Alexandre Noll wood 
sculpture rests on a limestone low 
table Halterman helped design 
Mindel’s firm created all the se: 


























“I’m drawn to the thirties and forties, 
when modernism was introduced,” 
says Troy Halterman. ABOVE: A 
steel fireplace is set into a walnut 
wall, which separates the living room 
from the family room beyond. 
Casella torchéres. Steinway piano. 
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“Layers and transparencies play up 
the integration of light and the 
continuity of the rooms,” says Min- 
del. Above: The architect sees the 
walnut-paneled storage blocks 

that form one wall of the family 
room as “floating in the space.” 


downtown to uptown New 
York. But two remarkable 
views in a prewar Fifth Av- 
enue apartment helped to 
change their minds. One—of 
the Central Park Reservoir— 
stretched to the west. The oth- 
er—of Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
spiraling 1959 Guggenheim 


Museum—looked north. In- 
terestingly, it was the less 
dramatic Guggenheim view 
that sold the couple on the 
apartment. “It made us feel 
like we could translate our 
downtown sensibilities into 
an uptown context,” Troy 
Halterman explains. “The 








idea was to make grand state- 
‘ments with opulent materials 
but to keep the architectural 
lines simple and clean.” 
They asked the architect, 
with whom they had worked 
on both the shop and a previ- 
ous residence, to help them 
realize their goals. Their wish 


list was simple enough. Af- 
ter living in a loft for five 
years, they were ready for 
the privacy that fully enclosed 
bedrooms would afford them, 
yet they wanted the living 
spaces to embrace their mod- 
ern art collection and em- 
phasize the apartment's views. 





Architect and client agreed 
that the entire 4,500-square- 
foot space (a procession of ti- 
ny, characterless rooms) would 
have to be gutted. But for 
Mindel, a daunting structural 
problem remained. The eleva- 
tor core, situated roughly at 
the center of the apartment, 


A Calder mobile hangs over the 
dining table; at right is a 1959 work 
by Cy Twombly. “The sandblasted 
glass allows in light but obscures the 
rear alley,” says Mindel. The light- 
ing throughout is mostly recessed or 
“hidden,” he explains, so it appears 
to come from a “magical source.” 


blocked both light and the 
open flow of space. “The pri- 
mary question was how to 
circulate through and around 
the core, how to overcome 
the darkness in the middle of 
the apartment,” recalls Min- 
del. “At the same time, we 
were trying to facilitate the 
full exposure of the reservoir 
and the Guggenheim in all of 
the public rooms.” 

Mindel, in conjunction with 
his partner, Peter Shelton, and 
the project architect, Michael 
Neal, devised a layout that 
took this problem as its depar- 
ture point. The plan pivots on 
a cube within a cube radiating 
out from the elevator vesti- 
bule/entrance area. A roughly 
five-foot-wide corridor wraps 
around this core and links 
the apartment’s public, pri- 
vate and entrance spaces. 

One enters the apartment 
through a butt-jointed glass 
vestibule, from which a stark 
white court, inspired by a sug- 
ar cube, makes a potent im- 
pression. Lighting is set into 
the floor rather than the ceil- 
ing, “so you're not quite sure 
whether you’re up or down,” 
says Mindel. “It gives the first 
indication of how we abstract- 
ed this very traditional space.” 

The sugar cube leads into 
the corridor, which is fur- 
nished with a Jean Arp sculp- 
ture, a table, a chaise and 
stools. Through its white-lac- 
quered wall panels and black 
wenge-wood floors, it intro- 
duces the apartment’s palette 
of rich and reflective materials. 

The outermost layer of the 
apartment contains all of the 
living areas. The bedrooms 
and the kitchen can be closed 
off. But in the public areas, 
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| “THE DESIEN EXPLOIMS 
DIFFERENCES IN MATERIALS 
AND LIGHT QUALITY.” 

















“The refined minimalist detail- 
ing suggests a surreal quality,” 

| says Mindel. Agove: A Jean Arp 

Wt sculpture is at one end of the 

1 corridor. BELOW: A plan shows 
how the corridor wraps around 
the cubelike entrance area, linking 
the public and private spaces. 











1 ELEVATOR VESTIBULE 5 STUDY 
AND ENTRANCE AREA ~~ 6 DINING ROOM 


2 CORRIDOR 7 KITCHEN 
3 LIVING ROOM 8 BEDROOM 
4 FAMILY ROOM 9 MASTER BEDROOM 








COURTESY SHELTON, MINDEL & ASSOCIATES 








“We blended glamour and restraint,” 
says Halterman. RiGur: The master 
bed is covered in satin; the chair and 
drapery fabric is cashmere; the rug 
is silk and wool. Concetto Spaziale, 
1960, right, is by Lucio Fontana. 
“The glass chains diffuse morning 
light,” notes Mindel. Hermes chaise. 
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Interior Design by facques Garcia/Text by Esther H enwood/Photography by Marina Faust 


here is taste,” says Jacques 

Garcia, “and there is high 

taste.” What is this “high 

taste” he refers to? “It is by 
all accounts French, as the eighteenth- 
century French style is often present 
in beautiful English or Russian design, 
for instance. It is a science of harmony 
and elegance, of great civility, all of 
which were so apparent in the culture 
of the day that it permeated the envi- 
ronment, the way of thinking, of liv- 
ing and of decorating.” 

That taste defines the Paris apart- 
ment Garcia created for a couple who 
live there part of the year. The original 
layout was unattractive, with large hall- 





ways and galleries typical of the nine- 
teenth century. Yet it had promise. “The 
most important part of a design is struc- 
ture—the balance of the rooms,” he 
says. “When the base is right, the spaces 
well proportioned, all variety of decora- 
tion is possible. In this apartment, I 
began by redesigning the main gallery 
and went from there.” 

His clients share an appreciation for 
fine furniture and rare objects, and they 


“Tm wary of collectors’ apart- 
ments that seem to resemble little 
museums lacking soul,” says Garcia 
(above). Opposite: A clock by 
Boulle, a pair of chenets and a 
Louis XIV royal console are in the 
living room before a painting by 
Philippe II d’Orléans. 


haunted the auction houses in search of 
spectacular pieces. “We found ourselves 
at an auction, unable to resist a rock- 
crystal chandelier, made for Catherine 
II of Russia, in which each piece of crys- 
tal is nearly eight inches long,” says the 
designer. Now the focal point of the 
dining room, the chandelier reflects 
light from its many facets at every 
hour of the day. 

This level of quality distinguishes 





each space in the apartment. It can be 
seen in the group of mahogany Italian 
armchairs and sofas in the library 
gallery; in the Louis XIV console in the 
living room; in the pair of pietre dure 
accented cabinets—nineteenth-century 
replicas of Weisweiler pieces—in the 
drawing room; and in the master bed- 
room’s magnificent eighteenth-century 
embroidered bedcovering. 

In the living room, the general feel- 


AxBove: A rock-crystal chande- 
lier originally commissioned by 
Catherine II of Russia illuminate: 
the dining room. Two Restatira 
tion candelabrum lamps on » Louis 
XV console face a table set with 
an 18th-century porcelain ser- 
vice and Venetian goblets 
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DISSONANCE IS NOT IN THE DESIGNER’S REPERTOIRE. 


a 


ing is of grandeur, with seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century hangings, Sévres 
porcelain figures and an oil painted 
by Philippe II d’Orléans. Lustrous fab- 
rics complement Tilliard, Migéon, 
Boulle and Gourdin furniture. In the 
drawing room, the mood is more per- 
sonal, and twentieth-century works 
by artists such as Léon Bakst, Albert 
Gleizes, Georges Valmier, Serge Polia- 
koff and Ossip Zadkine dominate. A 
lavish seventeenth-century Gobelins 


Opposite: A 17th-century Go- 
belins landscape tapestry pro- 
vides a backdrop in the drawing 
room for a table that the designer 
covered in nail-studded velvet. 
At left is a Neoclassical mahog- 
any screen decorated with en- 


gravings after Michelangelo. 


tapestry serves as a counterpoint. The 
mix of genres is as subtle and savvy 
as the lines, shapes and colors. Disso- 
nance is simply not in the design- 
er’s repertoire. 

Garcia is a master at incorporating 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
French objects into today’s lifestyle. 
“The challenge of every new project for 
me is to successfully integrate the rare 
pieces that I have the privilege of work- 
ing with and making them appear so 





well placed that it seems they’d always 
been there,” he says. 

This exacting approach is evident 
in the designer’s many projects, includ- 
ing the seventeenth-century Chateau 
du Champ de Bataille, which he pur- 
chased in 1992. After returning it to its 
original splendor, he opened it to the 
public. Both talented and generous, 
Jacques Garcia shares his passion with 
clients, friends and all other devotees 
of high taste. 0 


ABOVE: Modern drawings, gouach- 
es and an oil, including works by 
Albert Gleizes and Georges Val!- 
mier, are hung above a cabinet t! 
is a 19th-century repli: me 
Adam Weisweiler. | 
ornamented with p 

ormolu. At right 
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Garcia transformed the long main’ 
gallery into an invigt library, Satan 
one side completely] 
umn-accented book 
ee eee i. Si te 
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in the space. The alabaster hang= 
ing lamps date from the 1930s, 

















A pair of tapestry-upholstered 
fauteuils flank an elaborately 
carved Louis XV mahogany con- 
sole in the master bedroom. At left 
are two Maurice-Quentin de La- 
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LIFE AND ‘TIMES 


BARBARA AND GERALD M. LEVIN IN NEW ENGLAND 
Interior Design by Barbara Riley Levin/Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Durston Saylor 





“T like to call this my Southwest 
home in Vermont,” Barbara Riley 
Levin (right) says of the house she 
designed and shares with her hus- 
band, Time Warner chairman and 
CEO Gerald M. Levin. ABoveE: 
Tiered vegetable and cutting gar- 
dens fill the front courtyard. 


“The interior definitely isn’t ‘Ver- 
mont style,’ ” she points out. “Most 
of the furnishings and artifacts 
were bought in Mexico, New 
Mexico and Colorado.” Far RiGut: 
A Mexican sabino-wood credenza 
and a hand-carved painted cabinet 
stand in the entrance hall. 
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*m usually articulate, but I’m not 
gifted enough to describe this 
house,” says Gerald M. Levin, 
chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer of Time Warner, about his south- 
western-style retreat in, of all places, 
southwestern Vermont. Decorated by 
his designer wife, Barbara Riley Levin, 








it serves as his refuge from friction, ten- 
sion and even time. “It’s absolutely 
transforming,” he explains. “The house 
that Barbara’s created, in terms of peace 
and environment and integration with 
the exterior—the land and the water 
sources—is to me the most beautiful 
place in the world. I just kind of walk 
around and marvel at it.” 

How did the head of the world’s larg- 
est media and entertainment company 
wind up spending his time-off in re- 
mote New England rather than, for in- 
stance, the handier Hamptons? “A lot of 
my colleagues from Time Inc., includ- 
ing Dick Munro, who used to be the 
CEO, had houses in Vermont,” he re- 
counts, “and one weekend about twen- 
ty-five years ago Barbara and I were 
staying with him and she went out and 
found this little cow barn.” Slumbering 
undisturbed in a verdant valley beneath 
a high saucer of mountain ridges, the 
barn cast an enchantment on both 














Lert: “A barn dating back to 1840 
became our living room,” says Levin. 
“The rest of the house’s posts and 
beams are from old barns in four 
northeastern states.” The sculp- 
ture near the window is one of sev- 
eral in the residence by the late Na- 
tive American artist Allan Houser. 


Levins and soon became their second 
home. “My husband fell in love with 
everything about Vermont,” Barbata 
Levin says. “Especially the people— 
New England people, good people.” 
Over the years she would add all man- 
ner of extensions to that barn, includ- 
ing—in a nod to domestic agrarian- 
ism—an intriguing trilevel silo. 

In 1996 the Levins bought an adjoin- 
ing property and demolished the house 
that stood on it—except for an 1840 
“horse and hay barn,” which Barbara 
Levin saw at once as their future living 
room. Around it they built themselves 
a 9,000-square-foot rustic structure of 
stained cedar roofed with Vermont red 
slate. “Barbara closed her decorating 
business to concentrate on this house,” 
Gerald Levin volunteers. The old cow- 
barn-cum-silo they decided to keep as a 
guest complex. 

The new house was ingeniously de- 


signed around a series of monumental 
Mexican doors acquired in the Southwest 
—portals heavy with history that give the 
impression of being almost as wide as 
they are tall. “I’d been buying and ware- 
housing antique doors for years without 
exactly knowing how I was going to use 
them,” Barbara Levin admits. The south- 
western essence is heightened not only by 
lofty doors but by such hacienda-style el- 
ements as stucco walls, brick floors, stone 
fireplaces and long hallways. The house’s 
very posts and beams were gleaned from 
five barns in four states. “Building it was 
kind of a mystical experience—the fact 
that it was constructed with a lot of 
these previous architectural compo- 
nents. How she ever figured it all out is 
amazing to me,” says Gerald Levin. 
Barbara Levin has been collecting for 
years. Her philosophy: “If I like it, I buy 
it—it doesn’t have to be important.” 


There is not a dull thing in sight: The 





Asove: “The dining room is prob- 
ably my favorite room, because it’s 
fun and happy,” notes Levin. A hand- 
made tin chandelier illuminates a 
Botero-style painting. The massive 
fireplace, like the other stonework 
in and around the house, was 

done by local mason Ed Perkins. 
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emblematic artifacts she’s amassed are 
impressive in their range, multiplicity 
and unrelenting vividness of detail— 
vintage cowboy boots, 1920s and 1930s 
Indian pawn jewelry, contemporary 
Mexican fiesta masks, nineteenth-cen- 
tury tobacco pouches and Indian bas- 
kets, Mexican serapes, antique silver 
boxes, beaded moccasins, gauntlet 
gloves, cottonwood tribal figures. ... All 
are artfully arranged—and, as Gerald 
Levin implies, endlessly rearranged: “I 
used to joke about one of our earlier 
houses how I’d come home from a busi- 
ness trip and she’d have things com- 
pletely changed around; it’s like the 
Greek philosopher—I mean, I never 
walked into the same room twice.” 

The house’s outer aspect is decep- 
tive—inside, the spaces are vaulting and 
cavernous. The living room is so illim- 
itable it can entertain, in addition to an 
oversize sofa and club chairs, an elk- 





antler chandelier that is a strapping 
eight feet wide and five feet tall. An at- 
mospheric photograph taken by Clint 
Eastwood of the pickup truck he drove 
in The Bridges of Madison County decorates 
one wall—a Christmas present to the 
Levins from the cinema legend himself. 

Connecting the various parts of the 
house is an expansive passageway, which 
affords views of the stone-paved front 
courtyard with its abundant vegetable 
and cutting gardens. The passageway, 
broken by gigantic Mexican jars and by 
benches of sabino wood, leads ultimate- 
ly to a magnificent antique Mexican mes- 
quite-and-iron jail door, still proudly 
studded with all its original hardware. It 
opens into the sitting room of the mas- 
ter suite, where a chaise longue, fringed 
with French silk and covered in Charo- 
lais-hair-on-cowhide, locks horns with 
an orange Mexican curio cabinet—the 
room richer for the confrontation., The 


BARBARA LEVIN | 
HAS BEEN | 
COLLECTING | 
FOR YEARS. “IF I 

LIKE IT, I BUY 

IT—IT DOESN’T 
HAVE TO BE 
IMPORTANT.” 


Lert: A collection of antique Native 
American baskets from the South- 
west is set ona shelf in the hall that 
leads to the master suite. A Moroc- 
can kilim lies on the pine-plank 
floor. The sabino-wood bench and 
the large painted jar are Mexican. 


ABOVE LEFT: “The Mexican door 
to the master suite came from a jail 


and has its original iron nails,” says 
Levin, who designed many of the 

rooms in the house around her col- 
lection of antique doors. The hang- 


ing beaded pouches are accented 
with silver and turquoise. 
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ABovVeE: Art Déco chairs join 

a Native American rug before a 
river-rock fireplace with a Ver- 
mont-marble mantel in the master 
bedroom. “I had the pine floors 
washed down and left in their nat- 
ural state,” explains Levin. “The bed 
frame was made from old logs.” 


RiGut: The stream, waterfall and 
pond are fed by a ground spring 
located farther up the wooded 
property. Pots of kalanchoes line 
the edge of the stone patio. The 
floral landscaping was laid out 

by Nancy Hagelberg “in two 
weeks,” Levin marvels. 


Ls 


lh 


bedroom beyond is simple and strong, 
and crowned by a twenty-foot-high beam 
ceiling. The fireplace was hewn from 
Vermont river rock, the floors from old 
planked pine, and the king-size bed 
frame from massive pine logs. The tele- 
vision and stereo of the man who runs 
HBO, CNN, TBS, TNT; Warner Bros., 
Warner Music and New Line Cinema, 
not to mention vast cable systems, lie 
behind the sabino-wood doors of an ar- 
moire made and purchased in Santa Fe. 

Barbara Levin’s favorite of the 
house’s fifteen or so rooms is the festive 
dining room. Its chandelier, handmade 
and hand-painted by New Mexican tin- 
smith Maurice Dixon, has the look and 
gaiety of a party hat worn by some zany 
Aztec emperor. The exuberant oil paint- 
ing is by a contemporary Mexican art- 
ist who works in the style of Botero. 


“T went back to the rallery in Santa Fe 


where I’d bought icture of his to 
hang in our entrance hall,” Barbara 
Levin confides, “and I commissioned a 
painting of Jerry and me doing the tan- 
gO, because we lov to dance. I said, 
“The man has to have ustache, be- 





cause that’s what my husband has.’” 

Although she’s taken cooking classes 
“forever” and goes on culinary tours, it’s 
her chili she’s proudest of—“the Mid- 
west recipe is from my mother.” Enter- 
taining is usually done “buffet style, 
sitting down at the farm table in the 
kitchen and everybody getting up and 
putting their dishes in the sink. We 
don’t have staff,” she stresses. “J am it. 
It’s kind of like normal. The kids pick 
up after themselves.” 

To introduce their new house, the 
Levins gathered roughly two hundred 
friends and neighbors in their meadow 
on the Fourth of July. “We hired a band 
from Burlington, Vermont, and a line 
dancer from Texas, “Texas Suzy,’ to 
teach us her specialty,” Barbara Levin 
relates. “It was a western-theme party, 
so everyone was asked to come in cos- 
tume. I wore a jean prairie skirt and red 
cowboy boots; Jerry had on jeans and a 
checked shirt with a bandanna and a 
Stetson. It was his job to give house 
tours—one at six and another at eight.” 
Gerald Levin recalls: “I think people 

continued on page 232 
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A PATTERN 
LANGUAGE 


BLACK-AND-WHITE DREAMS 
ABOVE MANHATTAN 
Interior Design by Anouska Hempel 


Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


omantic places? I 
live in them all the 
time,” says designer 
Anouska Hempel. 


“Anywhere the trade routes 
have passed or the trade winds 
have blown—that’s my terri- 
tory. I can dream myself into 
a desert tent playing footsie 
with Genghis Khan, or a mil- 
itary tent planning strategy 
with Napoleon. Wherever my 
imagination finds itself, that’s 
where my rooms begin.” 

It was a spectacular Russian 
Biedermeier desk of mahog- 
any and ebony that inspired 
her design for the apartment 


A New York apartment designed by 
Anouska Hempel (above) derives its 
energy from layered fabrics. Lert: A 
turn-of-the-century Russian hang- 
ing lamp highlights the living room’s 
boldly contrasting lines, as well as a 
circa 1890 painting by Giovanni Bol- 
dini and a circa 1790 German chest. 


of a Swedish businessman 
in New York’s Pierre Hotel, 
high above Central Park. “We 
couldn’t buy the desk, but we 
sure could dream about it,” 
says the London-based Hem- 
pel. “I could invent its past. 
Would it have been made for 
a black palace, burnished with 
gold? Could it have been used 
by a moody Eugene Onegin? 
Perhaps Tatyana swept past 
it on her way to the ball? 
Those were the fantasies be- 
hind these rooms.” 
Imagination led off; the 
designer’s know-how took 
over from there. She can jug- 
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Opposrre: Warm mahogany in the Tuts PaGe: In the guest bedroom, 


dining room tempersthe leitmotiv — Hem : 

nnr Pe . s pel framed architectural en- 
lei canal ptm ag gravings she found in a book. “I use 
PPL Aexee TN re LETe y ite a lot of them; I’m never skimpy,” she 
Anouska tS ae were in- says. “I want them to march around 
Sey Teatm | Sh on NYTer re ify the room.” The ebony four-posters, 
the Bank of England. The Russian chest and stick lamps are all from 
chairs date from 1830. Anouska Hempel Designs. 
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RiGut: A small master bath offered 
a challenge, which Hempel met by 
turning the tub around and using 
mirrors to create the illusion of 
space. Surfaces are of plaster, pol- 
ished black slate and half-honed 
white sugar marble. The towels are 
from Anouska Hempel Designs. 


BELow: “The stripes of other build- 
ings seen from the window inspired 
me to go linear,” Hempel says of 
the master bedroom. “The green 
of the park is also relevant: Black, 
white and green make a statement 
of non-chaos.” Atop the table are 
19th-century apothecary jars. 





gle a dozen projects at once 
and still get everything done. 
She designs two couture col- 
lections a year, and she has 
created two hotels in Lon- 
don—Blakes (see Architectur- 
al Digest, April 1988) and The 
Hempel. A new Blakes hotel 
is scheduled to open soon in 
Amsterdam. She has designed 
her own house in London (see 
Architectural Digest, Septem- 
ber 1989), a house in the coun- 
try (see Architectural Digest, 
October 1994) and a boat on 
Majorca (see Architectural Di- 
gest, January 1997). She also 
conceives furniture and ac- 
cessories for Anouska Hempel 
Designs, pens for Louis Vuit- 
ton and interiors for clients 
from all over the world. 
Hempel is a small figure, 
but she exudes star quality, 
constantly running about and 
tossing quick one-liners over 
her shoulder as she goes, de- 
livering instructions that are 
both funny and precise: “Make 
those curtains dance. Get the 
fresh air up their skirts. Frocks 
don’t need a heavy lining. 
More silk billowing at the 
top. That’s too much. Whack 
it in the tummy. And tuck 
the ends behind the curtain 
poles, like crow’s arms. The 
topiary should be clipped like 
Cotswold mushrooms. We 
need more of everything!” 
Hempel’s loyal team of ar- 
chitects, craftsmen, drapery 
makers, wall finishers, paint- 
ers and polishers knows what 
she means. She doesn’t have 
to explain the importance of 
matching the patina on the 
floors to the patina on the 
furniture “so that nothing 
stands out as an argument,” 
or wrapping a white cloth 
continued on page 238 


The relationship between the tones 
and textures of wood and fabric was 
integral to her design, says Hempel. 
“The mahogany is enhanced by the 
richness, yet strictness, of the silks.” 
Opposite: White ribbon wound 
around black poles reinforces the 
linearity of the master bedroom. 














BIOGRAPHY OF A 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


AUTHOR GERALD CLARKE’S SHINGLED REFUGE 

ON TYI LE EASTERN END OF LONG ISI AND “L wanted every room to have views,” 
: Sy a biographer Gerald Clarke says of 
his house in Bridgehampton, New 
York. “Yet I also wanted a Long Is- 
land cottage feeling, not a modern 
terior Desion | prence S, all-glass house.” Asove: Architect 
OE RE NE WRN eT ae Se ee Sgr aien e Francis Fleetwood’s design—re- 

2 anes . 5 ae pases ee Se eae le aoe flected in the rear facade—allows 
ext by Gerald Clarke/Cbotograpbhy by Scott Frances for a maximum number of windows. 








ome people break up 

their travels with side 

trips to cathedrals, 

monuments or battle- 
fields. When I have free time 
—-and often when I don’t— 
I search out the houses of 
much-admired writers: Mark 
Twain, Henry James, Her- 
man Melville, Edith Whar- 
ton, Virginia Woolf, Ernest 
Hemingway. It’s a lengthy list 
by now, and when I include 
the houses of those I’ve ac- 


tually known and written 
about, like P G. Wodehouse 
and Truman Capote, I think 
I can claim some insight into 
the domestic styles of the 
scribbling class. 

And what have I learned? 
What unites such odd cou- 
ples as Hemingway and James, 
Wodehouse and Woolf? One 
thing alone: However turbu- 
lent their lives, however far 
they traveled, their homes 
were oases of serenity and 


security. So, when it came 
time to build my own writer’s 
house in Bridgehampton, on 
eastern Long Island, I too 
sought such an oasis. I de- 
sired peace, quiet and what 
used to be called a locus amoe- 
nus—an Agreeable Place. 
The land itself was already 
agreeable: about six acres 
sloping gently down to a 
freshwater pond, beyond 
which lay cow pastures and, 
in the far distance, a grain 


silo—as lovely to my city- 
bred eyes as a church spire. 
“I’ve found just what you’re 
looking for!” the real estate 
agent had exclaimed. “You’d 
think you were in Switzer- 
land!” But no; I was in the 
middle of the Hamptons, five 
minutes from the Atlantic’s 
steady roar. I had discovered 
a piece of paradise. 

Such a congenia’ spot had 
to have a house to match, and 
my thoughts first turned to 
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RiGut: Designer Lawrence Saul in- 
stalled moldings in the living room, 
as throughout the main rooms, to 
give the spaces a Georgian tone. 
Schumacher sofa fabric; Cowtan & 
Tout club chair fabric and blue vel- 
vet on stool and pillows. 


the eighteenth century, the 
only really good century, in 
my opinion, since the fall 
of Rome. As a consequence, 
I saw my six acres graced 
by something Georgian, as 
beautifully balanced and as 
neatly symmetrical as a Pope 
couplet. Nothing grand or 
ostentatious, mind you; I’m a 
writer, not a leveraged-buy- 
out broker. I wanted what 
Horace Walpole, one of that 
century's leading commenta- 
tors, described as a “middling 
house”—not too big yet not 
too small. 

The architects I inter- 
viewed were enthusiastic; 
Palladio, the father of the 
Georgian style, is, after all, 
the profession’s patron saint. 
But when it came time to put 
pencil to paper, they seemed 
perplexed, and their draw- 


ings were, in my view, pomp- 











Anove: Etchings, including Whis- 
tler’s 1894 Nursemaids, and a Chip- 
pendale mirror hang in the living 
room. On the table below are pho 
tographs Clarke took of Claudette 
Colbert and Truman Capote, the 
subject of Clarke’s 1988 biography. 
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Ricut: Clarke's collection of Chi- 
nese Export ware is displayed in 
the dining room, where a 1755 
Chippendale parcel-gilt mirror is 
mounted above a George III ma- 
hogany sideboard. Sterling silver- 
ware from Tiffany's; wallcovering 
from Osborne & Little. 


ously suburban—Blenheim 
Palace meets Beverly Hills. 
The fault, however, was prob- 
ably not theirs. Too late did I 
come across the following 
passage in Ralph Dutton’s 
The English Country House: 
“Tt remains something of a 
mystery that the smaller Pal- 
ladian house is such a rarity.” 
Dutton wrote that sentence 
more than sixty years ago, 
and the mystery has yet to 
be solved. After two years 
and more than ten thousand 
dollars wasted on architec- 
tural fees, I was back where I 
had started. 

Giving up on my vision of 
a pocket Palladian, I decided 
to go in the opposite direc- 
tion. “Consult the genius of 
the place,” advised Pope, and 
wise old Alex, who had built 
a middling house of his own 
on the banks of the Thames, 
knew what he was talking 
about. As I tramped over my 
land through the seasons, 
through scowling winters as 
well as smiling summers, 
I realized that the genius 
of my particular place cried 
out not for a Georgian but 
for a native design, some- 
thing more attuned to Long 
Island’s infinitely variable 
weather. It demanded a house 
that would be open to the 
outdoors in the warm months 
but a comfortable fortress in 
the cold, with outsize chim- 
neys and fireplaces in all the 
main rooms. 

Though he had never 
done anything 
what I outlined, a local ar- 
chitect, Francis Fleetwood, 
seemed able to grasp the 
concept. And when Francis 
was puzzled—my ideas, | 
admit, were more literary 


similar to 
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than visual—Lawrence Saul, 
my interior designer, did 
the translations. A friend 
of many years, Larry, who 
had decorated my Manhat- 
tan apartment, has a knack 
for deciphering his clients’ 
sometimes confused mental 
images, and he often knew 
what I wanted even before | 
did. With an eye to bargains, 


he had, indeed, alr 


eaday Start- 





ed buying antiques at the 
New York auction houses: 
a tall case cloc ere, 
Chippendale mirr« C 





place else. He 


picture or what the 


should look like, and so, to a 
much lesser degree, did I. I 
sat down with Francis, and 
we thus planned the house 
from the inside out. 

We began with the as- 
sumption that every room 
would have a view of the 
pond, which is as beautiful 
in January, when icy winds 
furrow its small waters, as 
it is in May and June, when 
Bridgehampton’s royal fami- 
ly, two mute swans and their 
progeny, glides across its 
satiny surface. That require- 
nent—every room with a 
view—dictated a long, nar- 
row house, a layout that 


a _ 





Oppostte: The study, where Clarke 
wrote much of his forthcoming bi- 
ography of Judy Garland, has 
French doors on two sides. “One _ 
set opens onto a screen porch, 
where I like to take my laptop and 
write.” The portrait of Truman 
Capote was a gift from the author. 
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Asove: “I want my guests to have 
everything I have,” says Clarke 
(left, with his Chihuahuas Gwenny 
and Penny), who had a balcony and 
a fireplace incorporated into a 
guest bedroom. The pair of maple 
chests are 19th century. The floral 
chintz is from Cowtan & Tout. 


Oppostte: Landscape designers 
Elizabeth A. Lear and John Cowen 
took charge of the plantings on the 
property, which covers six acres. 
“The pool is surrounded on three 
sides by a purple beech hedge,” 
says Clarke. The lights above the 
gates are refitted chandeliers. 
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added new dormers and new 
windows and altered the con- 
tour of the eaves. They now 
have a slight upward tilt— 
“swept eaves” is the term ar- 
chitects use—that gives the 
whole house a confident, al- 
most jaunty look, like a ship 
in full sail. Finally, with wha 
I have been told was an audi- 
ble gasp, I decided to 
entirely new 


rooms, two baths, a sunroon 





—t 





and a covered por 


Months be -e the house 











IMAGES OF OLD CHINA 


VINTAGE PHOTOGRAPHS CAPTURE A VANISHED ERA IN ASIA 


By John A. Cuadrado 





MEL WEINSTEIN 


hina has long ex- 

cited the Western 

imagination. The 

Romans 
dazzled by silks from the fa- 
bled land that they valued 
them at their weight in gold. 
Columbus pored over Marco 
Polo’s account of the won- 
ders of Cathay, furiously 
scribbling notes before set- 
ting off in search of the East. 
\s the developing sea trade 
brought cargoes of porce- 


were so 


lains, lacquerwares and spices 
westward, the fascination ex- 
erted by the Celestial Em- 
pire only increased. “Chinee 
Rooms” enlivened English 
Palladian country 
porcelains became the acces- 


houses, 
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sory of choice at Versailles, 
and housewives in Salem, 
Massachusetts, yearned for 
shawls of Cantonese silk. 
However powerful its grip 
on the Occidental conscious- 
ness, China was far away and 
veiled in mystery. The paint- 
ings brought home by eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-cen- 
tury sailors, merchants and 
diplomats offered tantalizing 
images, but their documen- 


tary powers were limited. For 


the most part, China re- 
mained a scrim onto \ 1) 
Westerners | jected 
fantasies of the « 1c 

It was only with thx 


ing of photography 
mid-nineteenth century 


|| 
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this began to change. Though 
all too often bound by the 
preconceptions of photogra- 
phers who were largely for- 
eign, the camera opened the 
door to imperial China in 
a way that painting never 
could. At best, its images 
transcended stereotypes and 
attained a level of verisimili- 
tude that confronted West- 
ern ethnocentrism with nu- 
ance and complexity. 

Today, these nineteenth- 
and early-twentieth-century 
photographs provide an even 
more valuable service. They 

ct as a window ona vanished 
orld, on the last years of 

1 ancient social order fast 

yroaching a profound and 


HA-TA-MEN STREET 


ABOVE: Donald Mennie, circa 
1912-19. Photogravure; 7'%is" x 11". 
Photogravure can give an image a 
soft moodiness that enhances the 
impression of a disappearing world, 
as in a photograph taken just after 
the fall of China’s last dynasty. 
Dennis George Crow, Los Angeles. 


Boat GIRL 


Opposite: John Thomson, circa 
1868-72. Albumen print; 77" x 
5%". A young girl worked with her 
family in the operation of a cargo 
boat used in the loading and un- 
loading of ships, wrote Thomson. 
Janet Lehr Inc., Photographic 
Masterworks, New York. 
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CANTONESE MANDARIN AND His WIFE 


BELOow: Milton M. Miller, circa 
1861-64. Albumen print; 77/s" x 
9%". China’s complex sumptuary 
laws, in which rank dictated every 


WOJTEK NACZAS 


irreversible transformation. 

Victorian science was pos- 
sessed by a desire to enumer- 
ate, classify and record, to 
further human progress by 
the accumulation of data. 
Photography’s mimetic pow- 


ers made it the perfect tool 
to achieve such aspirations 
on a global scale. Photographs 
were seen as a new form 
of knowledge—a means to 
a museum of the world— 
which could document dis- 
tant cultures with scientif- 
ic precision. By midcentury, 
with the invention of the wet 
collodion photographic pro- 
cess, travel and expeditionary 
photographers began to fan 
out over the planet, seek- 
ing images of faraway lands 
for their homebound com- 
patriots. These were pasted 
into photo albums, incorpo- 
rated into travel books or 
translated into steel engraved 
forms reproducible in news- 
magazines. The West’s long- 
time obsession with China 
made it a seductive—and in- 
evitable—subject of photo- 
graphic study. 

For centuries China had 
held herself aloof from all but 
the most limited intercourse 
with foreigners. Trading had 
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detail of costume, are reflected in a 
portrait of a couple wearing their 
official robes. Vintage Works Ltd., 
Chalfont, Pennsylvania. 


long been restricted to the 
small Western enclaves of 


‘Hong Kong and Macao. The 


treaties that ended the Opi- 
um Wars in 1842 and 1860 
had the dual result of forcing 
China to accept the danger- 
ous drug in trade and of open- 
ing the country to a vastly ex- 
panded foreign presence. It is 
a fortunate accident that this 
“opening” coincided almost 
precisely with the develop- 
ment of photography. Pho- 
tographers joined the foreign 
traders, missionaries and ad- 
venturers who streamed into 
China at this time. Though 
a few photographers estab- 
lished themselves in Hong 
Kong as early as the 1840s, 
the major part of their work 
begins about 1860. 

This means that the lens of 
the photographer arrived to 


SCENE NEAR 
FoocHow 


RIGHT: Tung Hing, circa 1870. Al- 
bumen print; 9" x 11". A work by 
one of China’s lesser-known 

most gifted photographers di 

on traditional landscape painting in 
its sensitive treatment of water and 
mountains. Robert Hershkowitz 
Ltd., Lindfield, England. 








COURTESY KEN & JENNY JACOBSON 


capture China in her dotage, 
to record the ancient empire 
in dissolution. Internal rebel- 
lion, misrule, economic dis- 
array and rampant popula- 
tion growth had brought 
China to her knees, just as 
had foreign military incur- 
sion and the widespread 
availability of opium, or “for- 
eign mud.” Power was con- 
centrated in the hands of 
Tz’u-hsi, the venal empress 
dowager, once described by a 
lady-in-waiting as someone 


RESIDENCE OF A 
MANDARIN IN PEKING 


ABOVE: John Thomson, circa 
1868-72. Platinum print; 8" x 10". 
Thomson gained access to private 
spaces that were normally closed to 
foreigners, such as the home of an 
official and his wives. Ken & Jenny 
Jacobson, Great Bardfield, England. 


who experienced “a keen 
sense of enjoyment at the 
trouble of other people.” 
Felice A. Beato was one 
of the first photographers 
to record this world. Beato 
was attached to the Anglo- 
French force that occupied 
Peking in 1860, and his im- 
ages are both disturbing— 
the capital’s corpse-strewn 
Taku forts—and magnifi- 
cent. His Panorama of Peking 
is composed of six full-plate 
views, which show the city to 
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be remarkably beautiful even 
in decline. Here we see a 
Peking of peaked tiled roofs, 
ornate upturned eaves and 
enchanted gardens hidden 
behind high walls. Even 
more lovely, if haunting, are 
Beato’s photographs of the 
imperial summer residence 
taken just before its destruc- 
tion by Western troops. The 
burning of this complex of 
over two hundred palaces, 
pagodas and temples remains 
one of the great acts of cul- 
tural vandalism in history, 


and Beato’s images provide 
the only photographic record 
of the complex’s existence. 
Photographic technology 
was still so primitive that im- 
ages taken in the field, like 
Beato’s, were excruciatingly 
difficult to achieve. The wet 
collodion process required 
photographic plates to be 
prepared and developed on 
the spot, moments before 
and after taking a picture. 
Photographers thus had to 
employ an army of porters 





to transport bulky wooden 
cameras, heavy brass lens- 
es and glass plates, and ful- 
ly equipped traveling dark- 
rooms. For a picture to be 
taken, the collodion was ap- 
plied to the plate and then 
immersed in a silver nitrate 
solution. At this point the 
photographer had to literally 
run to his camera; exposures 
could last as long as a minute, 
and negatives had to be de- 
veloped before the collodion 
dried. Photographers resort- 
ed to every expedient to keep 


PRINCE KUNG 


Opposite: John Thomson, circa 
1868-72. Albumen print; 84" x 
6%". The son, the brother and the 
uncle of three successive emperors, 
Kung was a leader among reform- 
minded Chinese and one of the 
most powerful men in China. 
Daniel Wolf, Inc., New York. 


the collodion damp, often 
adding such homespun in- 
gredients to the solution as 
sherry, lime, beer or tea. Pity 
the poor photographers then, 
whose collections of fragile 
glass-plate negatives—taken 
over months and awaiting 
printing in the studio—were 
smashed by stumbling pack 
horses or clumsy bearers on 
one or another forlorn trail. 
These were not the only 
impediments faced by the 
photographer in China. Many 
Chinese were terrified of the 
camera, believing it to be a 
tool of the black arts. John 
Thomson, a brilliant Scot- 
tish photographer who tray- 
eled some five thousand miles 
in China from 1868 to 1872, 
wrote that he “was frequent- 
ly looked upon as a fore- 
runner of death.” “I have seen 
unfortunates, stricken with 
superstitious dread, fall down 
on bended knees and beseech 
me not to take their like- 
ness or their life with the fa- 
tal lens of my camera.” 
There were different notions 
regarding how long it took 
for camera-inspired fatalities 
to occur, but it was under- 
stood that death was in- 
evitable. For this reason, 
crowds often angrily pelt- 
ed Thomson with mud and 
stones as he shot an image. 
Such difficulties make 
Thomson’s achievements all 
the more extraordinary. Vow- 
ing to capture the “arts, us- 
ages and manners which pre- 
vail in different provinces 
of the Empire,” Thomson 
worked like a modern-day 
journalist, conversing with 
people for hours to gain in- 
continued on page 236 











GIVING 
JUPITER A 


NEW: 


SPIN 


REVISITING MEDITERRANEAN THEMES 
WITH A FRESH EYE IN FLORIDA 


“Tt’s Mediterranean in character,” 
architect Spencer Goliger says of a 
retreat he and interior designer 
Marc Thee created for a couple in 
Jupiter, Florida. Anove: “The arch 
links the wings of the residence 
and serves as a portal to the en- 
trance,” says Goliger. 


Ricut: “The paneling adjusts the 
scale to make the space more inti- 
mate and human,” Thee says of 
the antiques-filled living room, 
The screen is from Shears & Win- 
dow. Jim Thompson stripe on 
chair at left. Sofa fabric, Clarence 
House. Safavieh carpet. 
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ven from a distance, the house 
has a certain presence. It is 
rich yellow, a hue that pales 
only in the fiercest Florida 
sunlight; at other times it gleams gold, 
almost the color of van Gogh’s hay- 
stacks. Four stately palms stand sentinel, 


lin the drive. It is a house that opens 

up : ind reveals itself in layers. 
The house is new, but its thickly tex- 

tured wails are already sho ing the 


patina of age. [he terra-cotta tiles on 
the roof have a worn, seas d look 
This is a Florida house 


winter vacation retreat 


1 we ekend and 
a couple 


Architecture by Spencer Goliger 
Interior Design by Marc-Michaels 
Text by Beth Dunlop 

Photography by Kim Sargent 





enchanted by Provence and Tuscany 
and lured by the romantic feel of old 
Palm Beach. It is not in Palm Beach, 
however, but in Jupiter, just fifteen 
miles away, and it takes its inspiration 
from both distant and regional architec- 
tural antecedents. 

‘The owners, a New York—based CEO 
of a major cosmetics company and his 
educator wife, wanted the conveniences 
of life in the late twentieth century but 
with the intricate layout of a much old- 
er house. After all, many Palm Beach 
houses of the 1920s were designed to 
seem much older, as if they were Italian 
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palazzi or Spanish villas that had magi- 
cally materialized in America. From the 
start, architect Spencer Goliger and de- 
signer Marc Thee had to meet twin 
mandates: to make the house both in- 
formal and formal. “We wanted to cap- 
ture the essence of Palm Beach without 
imitating it,” says Goliger. 

In most minds, Palm Beach’s archi- 
tecture is inextricably connected to Ad- 
dison Mizner, who began designing 
there around the end of the First World 
War. By mixing sources from Moorish 
Spain, Renaissance Italy and eighteenth- 
century France, he created a style that 


was all its own. But for this house, 
both architect and clients looked not 
so much to Mizner’s exuberant houses 


RiGut: “Casual, comfortable styling, 
which focuses on the entertain- 
ment center, gives the family room 
an inviting aura,” says the designer. 
Chenilles from Stroheim & Ro- 
mann cover the armchairs and the 
Baker sofa. Ralph Lauren leather 
chair. Sconces, Arté de Mexico. 


Lert: Cast-stone detailing, includ- 
ing a two-story window surround 
and Corinthian columns, defines 
the oval dining room, whose floor 
is accented with a marble mosaic. 
Nobilis chair stripe. OpposireE: The 
breakfast room’s slate floor and pi- 
lasters unite it with the family 
room. Michael Taylor table base. 


as to the more restrained work of Mau- 
rice Fatio, the Swiss-born American ar- 
chitect who designed numerous local 
houses in the 1920s and 1930s for such 
clients as Harold S. Vanderbilt and 
Joseph E. Widener. 

“They wanted it to be elegant but not 
opulent,” says the Palm Beach—based 
Goliger, who, in addition to Thee of 
Marc-Michaels Interior Design, worked 
with landscape architect Krent Wie- 
land. Goliger created rooms that have 
both warmth and grand proportions, 
and Thee completed them. Coffered 
wood ceilings are adapted from Fatio’s 
designs but are kept lighter in tone. 
Checkerboard travertine floors hark 
back to European villas, but the hues of 
the stone are warmer, a cream and a 
chocolate brown. The cast-stone living | 
room fireplace draws on historic proto- 
types, but it is not copied from a specif- 
ic source. As in a typical Palm Beach 
house, there are cast-stone columns, . 
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Lert: Ionic columns and elaborate 
moldings add interest to the master 
suite. The canopy, draped in Clar- 
ence House moiré, is covered with 
Robert Allen velvet and has a skirt 
of Beacon Hill silk. Dog painting, 
Decorators Walk. Stroheim & Ro- 
mann drapery fabric. Safavieh carpet. 


balustrades and urns. “We wanted to 
make sure we respected both authentic- 
ity and good design,” Thee says. Wie- 
land gave the property the look and 
lushness of a tropical landscape with hi- 
biscus, bougainvillea and palms. 

It is an episodic house. The light 
varies, sometimes rather dramatically, 
from room to room. The spaces take 
unexpected shapes: The dining room is 
oval; the master suite has a hexagonal 
sitting room; the living room is taller 
than it is wide or long; the entrance hall 
is a rotunda. The oculus-topped space, 
Goliger says, “is reminiscent of the en- 
trance to a grand Palm Beach house.” 
It opens onto a gallery, which in turn 
leads in one direction to the living room 
and in the other to the dining room. 
Above is a rather romantic bridge; even 
the staircase, with its faux-bronze rail- 
ing, offers glimpses into the first-floor 
rooms and a long view out across the 
pool and vine-entwined pergola to the 
deepwater canal beyond. 





ABOVE: “The outdoor living envi- 
ronment was of the utmost impor- 
tance to the owners,” says Goliger. 
Arched openings define the terrace 
off the family room, while stone 
balustrades distinguish the master 
suite’s balcony. The landscape de- 
sign is by Krent Wieland. 


Throughout the house, the colors 
shift almost imperceptibly. “I started 
with cream and a buttery yellow and 
then layered onto that celadons and 
mustards,” Thee says. 

A bit removed from the whirl of Palm 
Beach, the house is an ode to historic 
Florida architecture. Some houses are 
intended to take the breath away— 
“showcase moments,” as Thee calls them. 
“This one,” he says, “is about texture 
and a mix of elegance and rustication. 
But it’s a progression; nothing is too 
contrived. The house, after all, is meant 
to be a respite.” 0 
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A Collecting Odyssey 








MATERIAL LOGIC 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


DECORATIVE WARMTH AND FORMAL RIGOR 
COHABIT ON THE UPPER EAST SIDE 


Architecture and Interior Design 
by Annabelle Selldorf, AIA 

Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Durston Saylor 





nnabelle Selldorf 

freely admits that 

she is two distinct 

people, architect 
and interior designer. The 
architect is rational, cerebral, 
rigorous, restrained. The in- 
terior designer is intuitive, 
emotive, flexible, expressive. 
The architect insists on es- 
tablishing a concept for every 
project, one in which ques- 
tions of circulation, lighting 
and appropriateness are sys- 
tematically addressed and re- 
solved. The interior designer 
is attracted to the tactility of 
a room, its finishes and tex- 
tiles and objects. The archi- 
tect almost always prefers 
white; the interior designer is 
fond of (certain) colors. 

Do the two ever get in- 
to fights? 

“We’re the best of friends,” 
Selldorf says with a laugh. 
“The architect knows when 
to stop and let the designer 
do her work. The designer 
knows better than to inter- 
fere with the architect. It’s 
the reason I don’t work with 
decorators. When it’s just me, 
Ican be sure that these bound- 
aries remain intact.” 

The two Selldorfs must in 
turn collaborate with anoth- 
er point of view, of course: 


Selldorf worked with the clients to 
find furniture, objects and artworks. 
“I don’t like to be given a credit card 
and told, ‘Buy what you will,’” she 
says. Opposite: A trio of 1950s Ital- 
ian decanters rests on a 17th-century 
Chinese cupboard in the living room. 
The drawing is by Georg Baselitz. 


the client’s. In the case of an 
apartment on Manhattan’s 
Upper East Side, the collabo- 
ration was facilitated—and 
catalyzed—by a fondness for 
Chinese furniture, which Sell- 
dorf and her clients share. It 
is not customary to think of a 
specific kind of furniture in- 
forming the program of an 
entire interior, but in detail- 
ing the virtues of Chinese 
furniture, Selldorf might as 
well be discussing her own 
work on this project. 

“First,” she says, “you must 
distinguish the good from 
the bad. Good Chinese furni- 
ture displays an extraordinary 
craftsmanship. The quality 
of its joinery is intrinsic, of- 
ten hidden, rarely on display. 
It’s very architectonic. Some 
people find it severe. I don’t. 
It possesses intelligence but 
also a spirit of quietness, a 
materiality and a warmth.” 

Those same characteris- 
tics could describe her con- 
cept for the apartment, which 
belongs to a businessman and 
his wife, who was at one time 
an antiques dealer. Selldorf 
paid attention to the family 
constellation (their children 
are grown); what she calls 
the “not informal way” her 
clients like to live and enter- 


tain; the wife’s love of order 
(“greater even than mine”); 
and the couple’s knowledge 
and appreciation of art and 
antiques. Selldorf arrived at 
a notion of what she calls 
“classical modernism” for the 
rooms. “The clients and [ all 
agreed on that as the end re- 
sult,” she says, “but they al- 
lowed me a lot of freedom in 
defining how to get there.” 
Although she is known for 
her loftlike downtown gal- 





On Manhattan’s Upper East Side, 
architect Annabelle Selldorf (above) 
created a quietly elegant space for 
clients who collect Oriental fur- 
nishings. “It’s key to bring to the 
project an understanding of the 
lifestyle of the people who will be 
living there,” she says. 
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Asove: French doors lead from the 
dining room into the entrance hall, 
where a Georg Baselitz drawing is 
above a 17th-century Ming everted 
altar table e bronze chandeliers, 
from France, date to the 1930s. “I 
was intrigued with their refined yet 
industrial quality,” Selldorf says. 


leries and living spaces, Sell- 
dorf is equally comfortable 
with more traditionally con- 
figure , 
her ex} 
that guided her in imy 


ind it is 


rience ot ie la ter 


yartments 


menting the classical part of 


her concept for this elegant 
prewar residence. Work 


with project architect Rachel 
Hoffman, she began, as al- 
ways, by testing for appropri- 
ateness. The location of the 
apartment, the tenor of the 
building and her clients’ pref- 
erence for formality persuad- 
ed her to retain the traditional 
floor plan. Fortunately, the 


apartment was thoughtfully 
configured, with library, liv- 
ing room and dining room 
all opening off a generous 
entrance hall. Selldorf did 
make one significant revi- 
sion: She delineated a sepa- 
rate master suite, which is 
now reached by its own hall 





nd consists of a bedroom, a 
tudy and a pair of baths. 

| Structurally, Selldorf’s re- 
laining adjustments were 
ubtle. The kitchen, though 
1odest, was overhauled and 
nodernized. In the entrance 


} 
| 
: 


| 
all, one entire wall was fit- 


2d with paneled doors that 





conceal closets and access to 
a powder room. Passages be- 
tween all other rooms were 
hung with French doors of 
Selldorf’s design; divided in- 
to two attenuated rectangu- 
lar panes, they are evocative 
of Chinese screens (inadver- 
tently, Selldorf insists) and 


lend a unity and a focus to 
the interior architecture. The 
new hall that leads to the 
master suite received a back- 
lighted glass ceiling, thereby 
transforming one of the dark- 
est areas of the apartment 
into one of the brightest. 

At about this point.the 





A dozen prints by artist Dick Smith 
and a 19th-century Japanese kettle 
hook are displayed in the hallway 
gallery that leads from the entrance 
hall to the apartment’s master suite. 
Selldorf designed a backlighted 
glass ceiling to brighten the space, 
which receives no natural light. 
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“YOU MUST USE DETAILS 
CONSCIOUSLY, WITH 
RESPECT AND RESTRAINT:” 


architect put her feet up and 
invited the designer to go 
to work. Assisted by Monica 
Zwirner, Selldorf introduced 
a family of understated col- 
ors that she thinks of as “old- 
master hues, colors like those 
you see at the Met.” In the 
entrance hall, she settled on 
a flat light gray, which she 
joined (as throughout the in- 
teriors) with white trim and a 
white ceiling. Besides serving 
as an efficient center of dis- 
tribution, the entrance hall is 
spacious enough to have “real 
pictures on the wall and real 
furniture.” Among the latter 
is a Ming altar table whose 
combination of strong lines 
and rich burnished patina set 


Lert: For the library, Selldorf chose 
colors and materials that would con- 
fer intimacy. Atop the RuhImann 
desk is a bronze sculpture by A. R. 
Penck; behind it is an old-master 
drawing. A Chinese drum stool is 
between the chairs. The print above 
the sofa is by Brice Marden. 


A suite containing the master bed- 
room, the study and two baths was 
Selldorf’s one major architectural 
reconfiguration. ABOVE: The Asian 
influence that informs other rooms 
is carried into the master bedroom, 
where a 20th-century Chinese paint- 
ing faces a bed of Selldorf’s design. 


the dominant tone for the 
decoration of the space. 

In the dining room, Sell- 
dorf settled on celadon walls, 
which provide a subtle but 
animated contrast to the re- 
finished herringbone parque- 
try floor and the nineteenth- 
century Persian rug. Classical 
though the architect’s ap- 
proach might be, the design- 

continued on page 234 
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Interior Design by David Hering 
Text by Larry Kramer 
Photography by Peter R. Peirce 


ON [THE 


WATERFRONT 


RENOVATING A CONNECTICUT BOATHOUSE 


OVERLOOKING LAKE WARAMAUG 


= 3 


hoever said 

that the best 

things come 

in small pack- 
ages was most likely not 
referring to a house. At first 
you drive right by this one, 
as you do all old lakefront 
boathouses that appear emp- 
ty and look like vestigial 
remainders of grand houses 
no longer standing higher 
up the hill. Then you realize 
you've driven too far and 
turn back to find it. That 
can’t be the place. Why, the 


David Hering redesigned a client’s 
Connecticut boathouse to evoke 
“the great Adirondack camps,” he 
says. ABOVE: A view from the lake. 
RiGutT: He used fir paneling in the 
living room and throughout to cre- 
ate “a warm, mellow feeling.” Floral 
fabric, Brunschwig & Fils. Clar- 
ence House stripe. Stark carpet 





front door is right smack 
on the road. The lake is only 
feet away. How can there be a 
house in there? 

And then, after you've 
entered through the heavy 
wood door in the heavy 
wood gate, all of your ques- 
tions are answered. “I al- 
ways look at this place like 
those ocean houses in Mali- 
bu where you literally step 
out the door and you're 
on the highway,” says New 
York designer David Hering. 
“While you don’t have very 
much space when you come 


; 


inside, what you do have is 


spectacular.” The tiny house, 
OI - rd »f h 2€re. IS 
sited O the shore ot the 
body of er consistently 
voted one of the most beau- 
tiful spots in Connecticut. 


“The whole house sort of 


leans into the water: the lit- 
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“J wanted it to have the luxury of a 
fine nineteenth-century yacht,” he 
says of the top-floor librar 

1860 English table is near a 
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III oak chair from Christie’s. Brun- 
schwig & Fils leopard, striped 
drapery and cushion fabrics. Clas 
ence House paisley. Stark carpe 
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tle spit of land juts right 
into the lake,” the design- 
er says. “The lake” is Lake 
Waramaug, in the lush Litch- 
field hills in the northwest- 
ern part of the state, yet 
only ninety miles from New 
York City. 

The neighborhood is not 
bereft of beautiful residences. 
But the houses with just this 
view and designed by An- 
gelo Donghia, Robert Metz- 
ger and David Webster are, 
well, larger. 

The size is of no concern 
to the house’s owner, a bach- 
elor of forty-five who works 
for one of the world’s largest 
investment banks. “I fell in 
love with the house and the 
lake and the whole area,” he 
says. “I grew up sailing on 
Lake Erie with my dad, and I 
like to fish and water-ski and 
scull, all of which I can do 
here. I’m not an ocean per- 
son, where you can’t do most 





ABOVE: Displayed elsewhere in the 
room are examples from the own- 
er’s dolphin collection, including a 
19th-century carved dolphin on the 
stone hearth and a dolphin wall 
bracket, which holds a brass ship’s 
wheel desktop clock and barometer 
from Kentshire Galleries. 


of these things and where 
you have no sense of privacy. 
I’m enchanted by the peace- 
fulness and serenity of what’s 
been created here.” From the 
moment he saw it, he wanted 
to buy the house; however, 
he had to rent it for a number 
of years before the owner 
agreed to sell. 

“T don’t think my client 
envisioned the effort that he 
was going to put into this,” 
says Hering, who is known 
for restoring apartments in 
such old and ornate land- 
mark New York buildings as 
the Dakota, the Dorilton and 
Alwyn Court. “He saw it as 
211 








“IT WANTED TO INTEGRATE THE 
HOUSE WITH THE WATER 
AND THE LAND AROUND ME.” 
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Axove: “Because the space is small, 
it was important that the furnish- 
ings be beautifully detailed,” Her- 
ing says of the master bedroom. On 
the 19th-century burl elm cabinet 
is an antique brass frame from Kent- 
shire Galleries. The bed and drap- 
ery fabrics are from Boussac Fadini. 


a charming weekend fantasy 
place. But it mushroomed. 
We literally started with a 
one-room wreck of a shack. 
It had been used for every- 
thing from a boathouse for 
the Gunnery School to a 
storage place for some local 
rowboats, and, yes, I guess 
it had been redone a time or 
two, but cheesily, in a do- 
it-yourself way. We ripped 
it down to the rafters, in- 
cluding the chimney, and 
doubled its size. It’s now a lit- 
tle less than two thousand 
square feet.” 

“We dug the house up!” 
remembers the client, who 
brought in architect Antho- 
ny Paskevich to help with the 
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reconstruction. “The foun- 
dation was cracked, and we 
jacked the whole place up on 
a lift, sandbagged the lake 
water back, poured a new 
foundation and then set the 
house back down.” 

Hering had first met the 
investment banker in the mid- 
eighties when showing him 
his own apartment, which 

s for sale. “Although he 
didn’t buy it, he said, ‘I love 
the way this place looks, and 
someday if I ever need a 
designer, I'll call you,’” he 
says. “Well, we hear that all 
the time. But two years lat- 
er I got a call out of the 
blue. ’'m now working on 
his third apartment, 
one progressively 
What to do 


small place so perfectly sit- 


each 
larger.” 
with such a 
ed? It seem client and de- 
signer bo lic] od on 
the right approac h. 

“The concept that it was 
going to look like the inside 


7 2? 
continued on page z I4 





“While parts of the house are origi- 
nal, much of it was altered or added 
to,” says the designer. “The intent 
was to retain a late-nineteenth- 





century recreational look.” The 
owner enjoys the lake in a variety 
of boats, including a 1953 mahog- 
any Chris-Craft. Marvin windows. 
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cedar for the siding and aluminum 
for the roofs..““ The craggy,ste 
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HISTORICAL FORMS RECAST 
FOR AN ART COLLECTOR’S 
COLORADO RESIDENCE 


Architecture by Tigerman McCurry 
Text by Mildred F: Schmertz 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
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hicago collector Ju- 

dith Neisser knew 

she wanted to build 

a house in Aspen. 
“You don’t have to be an 
athlete to love the place—I 
don’t downhill ski, just snow- 
shoe and a little cross coun- 
try,” she says. “But Aspen is 
sophisticated, with an excit- 
ing cultural life. I don’t need 
a lot of property and views 
from my house. Once I walk 
out the front door, every- 
thing I need is there.” 

Vacationers such as Neis- 
ser often prefer to own a 
house in the town’s beautiful 
West End historic district, a 
neighborhood of wide and 
quiet streets lined with cot- 
tonwood trees. Many of the 
buildings in the area, includ- 
ing fine Queen Anne houses 
and little Victorian dwellings 
originally built by miners, are 
listed in the National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places and 
are protected by the city’s 
landmark regulations. 

Very few lots, however, are 
available in the West End. 
Choices are limited to buy- 
ing a house that can be lived 
in as is, added on to, remod- 
eled or torn down and re- 
placed. Neisser was fortunate 
to find some land with good 
trees and a house that she 
was allowed to demolish. 

While obtaining the site 
was difficult, Neisser had no 
problem selecting her archi- 
tects. Several years ago Stan- 
ley Tigerman and Margaret 
McCurry of Tigerman Mc- 
Curry Architects designed an 
apartment for her in Chi- 
cago (see Architectural Di- 
gest, April 1997). “Stanley and 
Margaret know that my aes- 
thetic is minimal and serene,” 


In the great room, views are 
framed by double-hung windows— 
typical of Victorian houses in the 
area—and clerestory windows 
above. The floor is paved with 
Colorado redstone. Chairs from 
Dakota Jackson surround a table 
designed by Tigerman McCurry. 
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ABOVE: On the second story, a 
bridge with stainless-steel bal- 
conies overlooks the great room 
and the entrance hall and links two 
guest bedrooms. A chair by Alvar 
Aalto rests on a Hokanson carpet, 
which echoes the color of the red- 
stone flooring downstairs. 


she says of the husband-and- 
wife team. “The apartment 
they did for me is calming, 
and I wanted my Aspen house 
to be peaceful as well.” 

The house is governed by 
the architects’ understanding 
of the right thing to do in 
the historic neighborhood 
and the wishes of their cli- 
ent. But it was also shaped in 


Lert: Tigerman McCurry intro- 
duced industrial elements such as 
the kitchen’s rolling steel doors. 
“You can have a party catered, 
then roll up the doors, and ta-dah! 
There’s the buffet,” Tigerman 
says. The steel-and-maple stools 
are from Bulthaup. ; 








Brow: The study was designed in 
accordance with zoning laws that 
require “doors and windows front- 
ing the street to encourage day- 
time activity and pedestrian traffic,” 
‘Tigerman explains. Edelman leath- 
er covers the Avery Boardman 
sofas. Tiffany’s candlesticks. 





important ways by Aspen’s 
residential design ordinance 
and zoning regulations. “The 
standards are almost pre- 
scriptive, but I have no prob- 
lem with that because the 
rules are all for the good,” Ti- 
german notes. 

In accordance with the 
code, the principal mass of 
the 4,400-square-foot house 
is parallel to the street, its 
front door is on the street 
facade, and a group of win- 
dows—those of the study— 
also faces the street. The site 
shares a property line with a 
house designed by Aspen ar- 
chitect Harry Teague. 

“T really wanted to work 
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COURTESY TIGERMAN MCCURRY ARCHITECTS 


Asove: The steep slope of the 
pitched roof defines the master 
bedroom, which contains a maple 
desk, a bed and side tables de- 
signed by the architects. On the 
wall are works on paper by Robert 
Mangold, left, and Joel Shapiro. 
Lee Jofa fabric on chair at rear. 





Ricut: “The jigs and jogs have to 
do with zoning mandates; however, 
we exploited that to reinforce our 
idea of colliding shacks,” Tigerman 
says. The furniture and umbrellas 
are from Brown Jordan. BELOw: The 
plan “is asymmetrical, but with lo- 
calized symmetry,” says McCurry. 
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1 ENTRANCE HALL 

2 GREAT ROOM 

3 KITCHEN 

4 STUDY 

5 MASTER BEDROOM 
6 GARAGE 










































with Harry’s house because 
I like it a lot,” Tigerman 
explains. He and McCurry 
placed the Neisser house as 
close to the street and to the 
site’s western boundary as 
was allowed, thereby creat- 
ing space for a terrace and 
garden, which Neisser w: 
willing to sacrific ur 
footage for. This outdo 

which was designed by land 
scape architect Maria Smith- 
burg, is seamlessly connected 
to the neighbors’ yard and of- 
fers a partial view of ‘Teague’s 
divertingly intricate fagades. 
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The plan consists of three 
rectangular wings arranged 
on the site asymmetrically, 
but within each of these seg- 
ments the meticulous sym- 
metry for which McCurry is 
famous prevails. The princi- 
pal mass contains the en- 
trance hall, with a stair to 

ond-story bridge that 
WO bedrooms and 
iths. To the east of 
the entrance hall is the ma 


ter bedroom, with a doubk 


sloped roof adjoined by 
single-story bath and clo 


continued on pag 
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IN THE VIRGINIA 
HUNT COUNTRY 


SOUTHERN GRACIOUSNESS RESTORED IN A 


Text by Fennifer Kramer/Photography by Ron Blunt 
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FARMHOUSE NEAR CHARLOTTESVILLE 


Architecture by Robert L. Paxton, AtA/Interior Design by Bunny Williams 


hat the New York 

interior designer 

Bunny Williams 

was chosen to dec- 
orate Kinloch, a venerable 
Georgian farmhouse in Albe- 
marle County hunt country, 
near Charlottesville, Virginia, 
surprised no one. Not only 
was she born and brought up 
in this most aristocratic of 
southern counties, but she has 
devoted her career to re-cre- 
ating the sensibility of lived- 
in elegance that characterizes 
the region’s houses. 


ABOVE: In Virginia, architect Robert 
Paxton and designer Bunny Williams 
have restored and expanded Janice 
and Robert Aron’s farmhouse, mix- 
ing contemporary elements with 
the region’s vernacular style. 


Lert: A circa 1875 tole-top table, 
from George Subkoff Antiques, is 
visible from the entrance hall. Clar- 
ence House wallcovering. RIGHT: 
Furnishings in the living room in- 
clude a Florian Papp lacquered low 
table and Patterson, Flynn & Mar- 
tin rugs. Lee Jofa drapery fabric. 
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Like her predecessor in 
design Nancy Lancaster (an- 
other Albemarle native), who 
influenced generations of dec- 
orators in Britain as the doy- 
enne of Colefax & Fowler, 
Williams has her roots in this 
rich Virginia soil. “When I 
was growing up in Albemarle, 
houses were always warm and 
welcoming,” she remembers. 
“A nd no one minded if a bit of 
mud was tracked in, because 
this was the country.” 

For Kinloch’s new owners, 
Janice and Robert Aron (she’s 
a South African and he’s a 
New Yorker), who were mov- 
ing from Manhattan, there 
was one choice. “We only con- 
sidered Bunny,” says Janice 
Aron, who was familiar with 
Williams’s work in Litchfield 
County, Connecticut, and had 
traveled with her on a garden 
tour of England. “We'd wan- 
der around together and seem 
to comment simultaneously 
on what we loved.” 

With this aesthetic base- 
line and her intuitive under- 
standing of the Arons and 
Albemarle, Williams set to 
work. “What we wanted was 
simple, just two words: ‘ele- 
gant farmhouse.’ Bunny got 
it immediately,” Janice Aron 
continues. “They’re an un- 
stuffy young couple,” Williams 
says. “The house had to be 
cosmopolitan and casually so- 
phisticated—but underdone, 
if anything.” 

The day the Arons first 
walked through Kinloch’s 
undulating fields, it was only 
minutes before they were se- 
duced by the property. They 
hadn’t even gone inside the 
house. “But when we did, it 
was a real ‘oh dear’ moment,” 
says Janice Aron. The house 
was beautifully situated, but 
it hadn’t been touched since 
the 1930s. “It was dark, the 
ceilings were low, and it had 
a completely inw ard feeling,” 
adds Robert Aron. 

And so, after getting Wil- 
liams on board, the Arons 
turned to Robert Paxton of 
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the Charlottesville architec- 
tural firm Dalgliesh, Eich- 
man, Gilpin & Paxton, who 
has redone many of the area’s 
most extensive estates. “Kin- 
loch’s greatest charm is its 
scale,” says Paxton. “The chal- 
lenge was to make it livable 
by adding two wings, one for 
the kitchen and another for 
the master suite, without 
having them dominate the 
historic core,” part of which 
dates to 1839. 

The architect began by 
raising the roof at the house’s 
center by several feet; with 
a stronger exterior core, the 
house now unfolds more 
gracefully to its wings. The 
raised roof also enabled him 
to conceal a skylight, which 
floods the new two-story en- 
trance hall and gallery with 
sunlight. He visually anchored 
the master suite at the far 
end of the house with a large 
brick chimney, evoking the 
vernacular style of kitch- 
en outbuildings. The kitchen 
wing is marked by a series of 
arcades at ground level, and 
above by a large porch over- 
looking the gardens. “It’s hard 
to imagine, but you couldn’t 
even see the gardens from 
the house before,” Paxton says. 

The study has a lodgelike 
quality that reminds Janice 
Aron of South Africa. At the 
east end of the house, on the 
kitchen porch, Paxton built a 
large brick fireplace, which is 
surrounded by wicker furni- 
ture and is well used even in 
the dead of winter. A large 
terrace off the living room 
and study provides a transi- 
tion from inside to outside 
and a perfect vantage point 
for watching ripples dance 
across the new ten-acre lake 


French doors were added to the 
dining room “to give a vertical line 
of light that makes the room feel 
taller,” says Williams. A crystal- 
and-gilt-metal chandelier, from 
John Rosselli, hangs above the 
19th-century gilt-mahogany table. 
Brunschwig & Fils drapery fabric. 





A 


and sunsets over the South- 
west Mountains. 

Of all the changes that 
needed to be made at Kin 
loch, first and foremost the 
entrance had to be moved and 
the house reoriented. The old 
driveway ran right along what 
is now the rear of the house 
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and interrupted the gracious 
greensward and views. “Now, 
as you drive down the allée of 
old Virginia cedars,” says Wil- 
liams, “you get a glimpse of 
the house atop its knoll and 
then wind by those very south 

ern old dependencies into the 


boxwood-rimmed car court. 


Only then can you really see 


Kinloch. It’s like a surprise.” 
Though the rear of the 
house is dramatic, with its 


sweeping terrace embracing 
huge vistas, the front of the 
house is demure and charm- 
ing, protected by the enclave 
of outbuildings and trees. In 


the new front vestibule that 
Paxton built in a hexagonal 
bay, two baskets for barn 

boots flank the door. 
Throughout the interiors, 
pine floors, warm colors, 
plumped-up pillows and the 
gentle layering of decorative 
continued on page 239 





Asove: The study, with a wood- 

| beam ceiling, is a relaxed area “for 

| watching television as well as work- 
ing,” Williams says. “The beams 

! bring the long, narrow room togeth- 
ex and make it cozier.” Leaf-pattern 
chintz pillows from Clarence House. 
Patterson, Flynn & Martin rug. 
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ABovVE: Placing the master bedroom 
in an addition “gave us the oppor- 
tunity to create a space with a high- 
er ceiling and larger windows,” says 
Williams. Brunschwig & Fils wall- 
covering; Cowtan & Tout chintz. 
Bench, bedside table and chande- 
lier from John Rosselli. 


Be.ow: A porch that overlooks the 
gardens was inspired by one the 
clients had seen in South Africa. 
Pierce Martin wicker furniture. 
FOLLOWING Pace: A pergola’s col- 
umns frame a view of the ten-acre 
lake from the terrace. Lounge 
chairs from Brown Jordan. 
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JOHN TRAVOLTA AND KELLY PRESTON 


continued from page 149 

—Look Who's Talking—to white hot again 
in the nineties, when he redefined his 
career with Pulp Fiction and Get Shorty. 
And through it all, Travolta retained the 
sangfroid of a man who not only knows 
but believes in himself and his talent. 

Not to mention that of others. Though 
that first Christmas makeover was a hit 
with the family as well as with Sister 
Parish, the Travoltas eventually tired of 
living in all white and brought in an ex- 
pert, Christopher B. Boshears, to help 
turn their hotel-size house into even 
more of a home. “It’s one thing for the 
Rockefellers or Vanderbilts to dive into 
a project like this,” says the man who 
pulls in twenty million dollars a picture, 
“but quite another for your...,” the ac- 
tor pauses, then laughs, “your average 
rich person.” “They couldn’t quite put 
their finger on what they wanted, but 
when I showed up with lots of color, 
they went nuts,” remembers Boshears. 

“We presented Chris with pictures 
torn out of books, fabrics, tables we 
loved, and left it to him to make it a re- 
ality,” says Preston, whose film credits 
include Jerry Maguire and whose next 
movie, For the Love of the Game, will be 
released this summer. 

Boshears, for his part, credits his fa- 
mous clients with being “trusting and 
very easy to communicate with.” He de- 
scribes Travolta as “passionate.” “He 
gets an idea and says, “This is what I 
want it to fee/ like.’ Then I interpret it. 
If they have time, which they usually 
don’t, they like to be involved. But often 
I get a call from their office, and it’s, 
‘Let's do it.’” 

One such instance came ten days be- 
fore Christmas. “John called me up and 
said, ‘I’ve been thinking about the re- 
ception hall,’ which at the time had only 
a billiard table in it. He said, ‘We have 
this huge room, I want to be able to eat 
in there, have drinks, seat at least sixteen 
people.’ So, in ten days, I designed so- 
fas, club chairs—antiqued from here to 
Maine. Thank God for Federal Express. 
When John wants something, nothing 
gets in the way. The day he arrived in 
Maine, everything was in place.” 

“What we wanted was a feeling of 
complete comfort and warmth, for it 
not to seem like a really large home,” 
says Preston, who, having grown up in 
Hawaii in a “typical American home,” 
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thought she’d never be able to live in a 
house of that size. “I thought it would 
be too cold or I’d feel dwarfed,” she 
says. “Well, Pve gotten rid of that idea.” 
(The Travoltas also have residences in 
Los Angeles, Hawaii and Florida.) 
“John and Kelly wanted an environ- 
ment where they’d be at ease alone or 
with fifty people, which was tough to 
do without making the living room 
look like a hotel lobby,” says Boshears. 
“So I suggested the idea of an English 
country house, flexible in floor plan 
and function. The Travoltas are very 
particular about their guests—they want 
them to have every possible amenity, and 
they take great pride in making sure fam- 
ily and friends get five-star treatment.” 
Lessons learned, says Travolta, over a 
lifetime of staying in five-star hotels. 
“My real evaluation of a living style came 
from first-class hotels,” says the actor, 
whose nomadic profession has made him 
an expert of sorts on away-from-home 
living. “You pay a lot of money, but they 


“Kelly had more of 
an interest in design 


than I knew.” 


have every feature down: the best way 
to serve you, place tables, arrange seat- 
ing areas. They study comfort.” 

“The art of comfort,” Preston adds. 

“Right. So much money is invested 
in the art of comfort that if you don’t 
absorb what they’re doing, you’re wast- 
ing tons of time.” (As a result, perhaps, 
Travolta, a cheerful gourmand who 
keeps a cook on call twenty-four hours 
a day, insisted on having dining tables 
in most of the rooms in case “he—or 
you—want a midnight snack of a filet 
mignon burger,” says Boshears.) “I told 
Chris,” Travolta continues, “ ‘Get pic- 
tures of places like the Palace in Gstaad, 
copy the idea, and let’s come up with 
our own version of seating areas, where 
in one room people can be having 
drinks there, cigars here, playing games 
in the middle.’” 

Nothing, of course, teaches you as 
much about people as decorating with 
them—as the Travoltas found out. De- 
spite his wife’s tropical background, Tra- 


volta was “happy to discover that Kelly’s 
taste was more like my family’s,” he says. 
“My mom bought and sold antiques, so 
our house was full of them. Even I knew 
they were valuable,” he laughs. “But, as a 
kid growing up in the fifties and want- 
ing to be like everybody else in New Jer- 
sey, I kept asking, ‘Couldn’t we put plas- 
tic around them?’ Still, I inherited the 
antique sensibility, and when I saw that 
Kelly had the same thing, I thought, 
Did I marry a part of my mother here?” 

It wasn’t the only revelation about his 
wife. “The exciting thing was Kelly had 
more of an interest in decorating and 
design than I knew, and I liked that,” 
Travolta says, “although I would’ve 
been fine, too, with someone having 
less,” he chuckles, “so I could dominate. 
But I couldn’t, so we had to negotiate. 
Creatively, I was only used to dealing 
with her as an actor, because we met 
when we were making The Experts in 
1987.” (The two are currently teamed 
up for the second time, shooting Gus 
Van Sant’s Standing Room Only.) “I knew 
how she worked as an actress but not in 
other artistic areas.” 

Playfully, Preston interrupts, “What 
else? Keep going, John, what other 
good things?” 

“In fact, she’s so great on holiday dec- 
orating that I just leave her alone.” A 
holiday maven, Preston decorates her 
homes for each, “but especially the 
Fourth of July and Christmas,” spend- 
ing nine days putting up Christmas dec- 
orations that include a tree in each 
room. “She leaves me alone when it 
comes to the airplanes and cars, the ma- 
chines,” says her husband. “We negoti- 
ate atmospheres where we both have 
to live.” (Besides Travolta’s three Gulf- 
stream jets, which he pilots, the latest 
addition is an eighty-five-foot yacht, 
also decorated by Boshears.) 

As for what the thirty-six-year-old 
Preston has learned about her husband, 
she is clear. “That John has superb 
taste—a great sense of style and space. 
He knows exactly what to put where. 
Though we both have strong ideas, 
we'll each compromise, and we’ll work 
together on every aspect until it’s right.” 

A decorating metaphor for their 
marriage, perchance? Mr. and Mrs. 
John Travolta look at each other and 
laugh: “Exactly.” 0 
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VERMONT LIFE 


continued from page 172 

were very honest—they just looked at 
the stonework and the fireplaces and the 
doors, and what you got was this total 
emotional embrace of the design—I 
never experienced anything like it.” 

His wife adds, “It’s a different kind of 
relationship with people up here—you 
don’t have to be on guard. Here we can 
just be ourselves.” The Levins feel close 
to a lot of the local folk, and they spent 
last New Year’s Eve at a party given at 
the Masonic Lodge by one of their best 
Vermont friends, an electrician. Gerald 
Levin explains, “When I’m here, ’m 
just someone who appreciates Ver- 
mont—I happen, on the side, to have 
this job. And here I’m very much Bar- 
bara’s husband, she’s not ‘the wife of.’ 
It’s Barbara who’s a major player in the 
community.” Among other benefac- 
tions, Barbara Levin has endowed an 
Olympic-size ice-skating facility in near- 
by Manchester, the Riley Rink, and set 
up—in memory of her husband’s son— 
a Jonathan Levin scholarship to, in Ger- 
ald Levin’s words, “provide for kids who 
can’t get ice-skating and hockey equip- 
ment.” She went on to establish the 
Jonathan Levin Center, a full television 
and computer resource, at a local charter 
school. “Obviously we do a lot togeth- 
er,” her husband says, “but she’s really 
taken the initiative here, and she knows 
it’s meaningful in relation to my son.” 

For all his easygoing claims to the 
contrary, one would suspect that Gerald 
Levin does engage in at least some high- 
level business strategizing in Vermont— 
can it be true that he never brings any 
work home? “I’m not allowed to,” he 
laughs. And Barbara Levin fills in, “No- 
body calls up here, because I won’t put 
them through. During the week I can’t 
control that. In Vermont we don’t have 
anything planned, and New York is the 
opposite of that.” 

A final question all but asks itself: If 
this is their southwestern house in Ver- 
mont, how long before they rope them- 
selves one in the real Southwest? The 
Levins, it turns out, have purchased an 
1840s Spanish hacienda in the historic 
district of Santa Fe, which Barbara 
Levin is busy furnishing with Spanish 
colonial antiques. “For us,” her husband 
ardently sums up, “there’s no higher art 
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continued from page 187 


was finished, Larry, whose style I would . 


characterize as relaxed elegance, had 
begun decorating. Setting up a small but 
fully equipped millwork in the base- 
ment, he supervised the making of 
moldings, railings and cabinets, almost 
all of which were crafted on-site. 
The living room he encased in crown 
moldings, then painted a pale yellow, 
the ideal color for a space that is al- 
most always drenched with light. Except 
for the blue Chinese silk rug, which 
dates from the nineteenth century, and 
a few other pieces, most of the room’s 
contents are Georgian. My sentimental 
favorite is a George III secretary-book- 
case that once stood in the Manhattan 
apartment of Rex Harrison, with whom 
I formed a warm, if unexpected, friend- 
ship during the last decade or so of 
his life. A rich mahogany, it radiates, as 
Rex did, a sense of purpose—of artistry 
and craftsmanship. 

Truth to tell, I have many favorite 
pieces, and, depending on the day and 
even the hour, every room is a favorite. 
The temperature outside may be below 
freezing, but in the sunroom, with its 
salmon walls, flowery fabrics and real 
flowering plants and trees, summer 
lingers all year round. With its numer- 
ous dog pictures and artifacts—I am an 
unabashed dog lover—the blue guest 


workroom. On sunny afternoons it pos- 
itively glows—if I am not inspired, the 
fault is mine alone. 

A house so connected to the outdoors 
cannot, of course, be separated from 


its surroundings. When I bought the ~ 


land, it was a beautiful but blank slate, 
coyered with nothing but coarse grass 
and weeds, the only trees being those 
around the pond. With the help of two 
excellent local landscapers, Elizabeth A. 
Lear and John Cowen, I slowly pro- 
ceeded to fill in that empty expanse. 

Many of my ideas, I have to confess, 
came from the movies. Between the 
pool and the house, for instance, I saw 
the enchanted forest, all gnarled trunks 
and twisted branches, from The Wizard 
of Oz, which is a picture I have seen 
more times than I like to count (I re- 
cently completed a biography of Judy 
Garland). After a frustrating search, I 
located the visual duplicates of those 
talking trees in an unusual species of 
crab apple, a dozen of which are now 
preening for their close-up. 

The films of Michelangelo Anto- 
nioni have a dazzling array of arrest- 
ing images, but the image that -has 
stayed with me longest is in Blow-Up: a 
row of weeping beeches, whispering 
mysteriously in a London park. Every 
landscape needs the drama such weep- 


Building a house, I concluded, is 
like writing—a process of endless revision. 


bedroom is as cheerful as a puppy. By 
contrast, I like to think of my own bed- 
room, which is a collection of soothing 
greens, as a tranquil garden. But every- 
body in a house, host and guests alike, 
should enjoy peace and privacy, and I 
insisted that each bedroom be entered 
by a double set of doors, separated by 
a short hallway, a configuration com- 
mon in good European hotels. 

Of all the rooms, however, my study 
is my favorite of favorites. French doors 
open out to the pond on one side, to a 
screen porch on another. Red keeps you 
awake, declares Mary Higgins Clark, 
the author of a score of best-selling 


form than to create a space that symbol- | thrillers. Well, so does its cousin, per- 


izes your own being.” 0 
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| simmon, which is the color of my own 


ers provide, and I now have several 
similar scenes of my own: a cluster of 
three weeping beeches in the front, 
three weeping willows on the south- 
east side, near my study, and two or 


three more willows near the pond. Last — 


spring I planted five weeping spruces, 
just saplings now, to audition for that 
arboreal cast. 

Except perhaps for writing the last 
chapter of a book—and a big book 


at that—nothing, I am convinced, is~ 


as gratifying as planting a tree. It is, at 
any rate, an activity I plan to contin- 
ue. One of the chief pleasures in hav- 
ing an Agreeable Place, I have learned, 
is in always seeking to make it even 
more agreeable. 0 
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MATERIAL LOGIC 


continued from page 207 

er’s modern—or modernist—sensibility 
comes through in her attraction to Ital- 
ian furniture and objects from the 1930s 
to the 1950s, which she likes because they 
are a little eccentric and because they 
partake of a long and esteemed tradition 
of craftsmanship that makes them com- 
patible with the period Chinese furni- 
ture. “You have to take some liberties,” she 
explains. “Not everyone would agree with 
the liberties I take, but I feel they work.” 

The old-master gray green of the li- 
brary is the most vivid color in the apart- 
ment, and it lends an intimacy to the 
symmetrical room, where Selldorf de- 
signed a “rational” wall of bookshelves. 
In a representative combination of fur- 
niture, she brought together a Chinese 
drum stool and low table and a Ruhl- 
mann desk; similarly bold juxtapositions 
characterize the artworks, which include 
a Brice Marden print, an anonymous 
old-master drawing and a bronze sculp- 
ture by A. R. Penck. 

A different gray green covers the 
walls of the living room, where Selldorf 
came up with inventive solutions to 
some of the room’s inexorable chal- 
lenges: Radiators beneath one pair of 
windows made it impossible to dress 
them in long draperies, as she had the 
other windows, so she commissioned 
simple shades out of the same fabric. 
The room was large enough for Selldorf 
to float the furniture in a grouping cen- 
tered on the fireplace rather than forc- 
ing it to cling to the perimeters. The 
fireplace itself was redesigned with a 
new black-and-gold-marble surround 
and paired with a silver-gilt Queen Anne 
mirror. “It’s remarkable,” she says, “how 
a plain little mirror can be so rich and 
evocative. What a beautiful balance.” 

“Beautiful balance” is a phrase that 
applies nicely to the work the two Sell- 
dorfs have done on this apartment. “I like 
everything to seem quite logical, to the 
point where you don’t think about the 
logic surrounding you; you just live with 
it. You must use details consciously, with 
respect and restraint. Concept is key,” the 
architect observes. “Yes, yes,” interjects 
the designer. “Rigor is good. Logic is 
valuable. It’s important not to overdo. All 
of that. But it’s important not to underdo 
either. Without color or texture, things 
look emaciated. A home is always more 
than its bones and its background.” 0 
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ON THE WATERFRONT 


continued from page 212 


of a ship came to me pretty early,” the | 


designer recalls. “I started with the idea 
that I wanted this Jules Verne feel,” the 
client says. “I’d read a lot of nautical 
history and science fiction, and Verne 
always appealed to me because it 
was this romantic escapism. He had a 
beautiful yacht that was described as 
elaborate and fastidious, a luxurious ex- 
perience. I wanted to carry out this ex- 
otic feeling and integrate the house with 
the water and the land around me so 
that everything was almost in unison.” 

What had been the first floor, an attic 
and a cellar, all sort of squashed flat on 
top of each other, has become three 
light- and sun- and view-filled stories, 
with a kitchen, a sauna and a utility 
room at water level; the living room, 
master bedroom and bath and powder 
room on the main floor; and a guest 
bedroom, bath and library at the top. 
From the front door to the edge of 
the deck, the house is still less than 
twenty feet deep, but it’s now sixty feet 
from end to end. 

“Because it’s small, you don’t have 
much to look at,” says Hering, whose 
first job was doing the windows of 
Bergdorf Goodman. “I figured it had to 
have a jewel-like quality so that what 


from wood that came from a house that 
was over one hundred years old. “The 
contractor, Noel Fisher, is brilliant. He 
made me look good.” 

Being in the house indeed feels like 
being aboard a well-appointed yacht. 
Every detail, from drawers to television 
to stereo to baby grand, to the faux- 
bamboo furniture in the master bed- 
room, fits perfectly in its carefully 
allotted space. The low-ceilinged kitch- 
en is very much like a yacht’s galley, 
with blue duck fabrics. 

“When I’m in bed, I hear the water 
right outside,” says the owner. “When 
you have your coffee in the kitchen, 
it seems as if you could put your hand 
out the window into the water.” Also 
just outside are his boats, moored in 
their own carefully constructed berths: 
a gleaming mahogany 1953 Chris-Craft, 
an Adirondack guide boat, a scull and a 
1929 Thompson fishing boat. 

Scattered everywhere are the owner’s 
favorite objects. “I collect dolphins,” he 
comments. “Dolphins in nautical histo- 
ry represent good luck for sea captains. I 
have dolphin lamps and candlesticks 
and carved wood dolphins guarding my 
staircase. Even my doorknocker is a dol- 
phin.” He also displays proudly a chair 


The tiny house is sited on the 
shore of the body of water 
consistently voted one of the most 
beautiful spots in Connecticut. 


you do focus on can be seen as really re- 
fined and well done. Since my client is 
such a fastidious perfectionist and will 
go to any length to correct something 
that he thinks is amiss, I had to strive 
very hard to accommodate this refine- 
ment. He picks up on everything that 
isn’t quite to his taste and finds new 
ways to make everything special and 
perfect.” The vents, for instance, are all 
carved out of single pieces of wood. 
Both Hering and his client point out 
that everything has been custom built. 
“We used fir, antique woods—I even 
designed the tongue-and-groove pat- 
tern for the walls,” the designer says. 
Every board was remilled and restored 





made from wood salvaged from one of 
Lord Nelson’s ships, with burn marks | 
from a cannonball. | 

Would he ever like a bigger house? 
“Perhaps when I get married and have 
kids,” he says. But the current project is 
transforming the acre he owns across 
the road into “a Zen garden, complete 
with water gardens, pond and green- 
house.” His inspiration? “The Arts and 
Crafts period,” he says. “William Mor- 
ris created gardens that had a lot of 
shapes that integrated them with his 
house.” He wants to surround the boat- 
house with the same beauty on the 
land side that he’s achieved so success- 
fully on the lake. 0 
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sight into their lives and, ultimately, 
their confidence. His masterwork, J//us- 
trations of China and Its People, reveals 
him to be one of the Renaissance men 
of nineteenth-century photography. 
Encyclopedic in his scope, he is at once 
social documentarian, landscapist and 
portraitist. Thomson’s aim was to cap- 
ture “the feeling, the ideality, the soul” 
of his subjects, both natural and human, 
and he is a master at shaping composi- 
tions to reveal this essence. He conveys 
the majesty of an isolated temple 
shrouded in mist as well as he pene- 
trates the psyches of a boatman, a beg- 
gar or a prince. Thomson’s written 
commentary on his photos is often wry; 
at one point he notes that the un- 
wrapped bound “lily foot” of a Chinese 
gentlewoman “has a very different ap- 
pearance and odor from that most 
beautiful and sacred of flowers.” 
Unlike Thomson, many photogra- 
phers did much of their work in city or 
studio environments. Lacking Thom- 
son’s connections to London publish- 
ers, these men were dependent on small 
local markets composed of transient 
Westerners and of educated, high- 
ranking Chinese unafraid of the cam- 
era. Emblematic of the difficulties a 
photographic business faced in such an 
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environment was a Hong Kong institu- 
tion that has come to be known as The 
Firm. Not a single entity but a series of 
photographic establishments that oper- 
ated under different names, The Firm 
accumulated an impressive collection of 
negatives as successive photographers 
went under and sold their stocks to the 
next comers. From 1860 to 1877 the in- 
ventory of The Firm grew to encom- 
pass ten thousand glass-plate negatives 
left behind by eleven photographers. 

The various owners of The Firm were 
generalists who took portraits and views 
and who sold albums of images printed 
from their inherited stock. Customers 
could choose from urban panoramas, 
landscapes and genre scenes. The latter 
included often stereotypic studio shots 
of Chinese “types.” Drawing on the tra- 
dition of export painting, these were 
made to appeal to Western notions of 
China and were prime souvenirs for re- 
turning foreigners. The best such im- 
ages of street barbers, tradesmen, beg- 
gars, fortune-tellers and opium smokers 
are artfully composed and go beyond 
“type” to convey the individuality of 
their subjects. 

Often more interesting are portraits 
of Chinese notables. One of the most 
gifted proprietors of The Firm was Mil- 


PAVILION AT PUN- 
TING-QUA’S, CANTON 
John Thomson, circa 1868-72. Al- 
bumen print; 9%" x 117%". A figure 
is silhouetted against a window in 
the private pavilion where a Chi- 
nese mandarin received his guests. 
Dennis George Crow, Los Angeles. 


ton M. Miller, an American active dur- 
ing the early 1860s. Miller’s portraits of 
important Chinese clothed in court fin- 
ery are delicate and perceptive. They 
are formal portraits, and yet many tran- 
scend stiffness to acquaint us in subtle 
ways with the inner lives of their sitters. 
They give insight, too, into China’s 
sumptuary laws, which ordained each 
element of official costume according 
to rank—from the color of the man- 
darin’s robe and hat knob to the gold 
embroidered badge on his surcoat. 
Miller and talented Chinese contempo- 
raries like Lai Afong were usually asked 
to shoot such images in the style of the 
traditional portraits used in the rites of 
ancestor worship. As photographs be- 
came an acceptable substitute for these 
portraits, many Chinese painters set up 
photographic studios catering to both 
Western and Chinese clienteles. 

As the nineteenth century became 
the twentieth, photography extended its 
reach to the highest levels, and even 
Tz’u-hsi, the empress dowager, en- 
gaged a court photographer, by the 
name of Yu. In an effort at spin control 
that might be admired even today, offi- 
cial photographs taken by Yu portray 
the baleful empress—who murdered 
and intrigued for nearly fifty years—as 
Kuan-yin, the goddess of mercy. By this 
time photographic technology had im- 
proved to the point where gifted ama- 
teurs such as Donald Mennie also came 
onto the scene. Mennie took his most 
important photographs during the first 
two decades of this century, a period 
that saw the death of Tz’u-hsi and the 
close of dynastic rule. Appropriate- 
ly, Mennie’s images are elegies, poem 
paintings whose subject is the end of a 
world. Moody, contemplative and suf- 
fused by soft light, his photographs re- 
mind us of old China’s glories in a way 
that clearly says this is no more. 0 
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continued from page 220 
to the west is a study, of similar width, 
with a bath and storage. 

Beneath the eight-foot-high bridge, 
the entrance hall opens onto the second 
wing, which is the grandly scaled heart 
of the house. This low-ceilinged pas- 
sage further emphasizes the space the 
architects call the great room, a living 
and dining area with a twenty-two-and- 
a-half-foot-high peaked ceiling. 

Because Neisser likes simple detailing 
and modest materials, the architects 
chose aluminum roofs, beige-painted 
cedar siding for the exterior walls, and 
double-hung and clerestory windows. 
Colorado redstone was used for the ex- 
terior base cladding, the terrace and the 
floors on the first level. The roof forms 
a series of sheds of varying dimensions 
and pitches, and although its framing 
had to be thick to carry the snow loads, 
it was carefully designed to appear as 
light as possible. 

August Reno of Gibson Reno, asso- 
ciate architects for the project, consid- 
ers this effort particularly noteworthy. 
“Today a lot of people in the West End 
are doing their houses in the log, tim- 
ber and stone style,” he says. “That has 
its place in the mountains but not in 
the town, which has an architectural 


which is separated from the dining area 
by three bays of rolling steel garage 
doors that can be lowered while food is 
being prepared and raised when it is 
ready to be served. 

“We had a lot of back and forth with 
Judy about those doors before she final- 
ly agreed to have them,” McCurry re- 
calls. “She enjoys industrial motifs as 
a theoretical notion, but she’s wary of 
their use too close to home.” 

From the inside, the great room fen- 
estration comes as something of a sur- 
prise. It consists of five double-hung 
windows in a row, with two tiers of five 
clerestory windows above. Given the 
view of the terrace and garden, one ex- 
pects the south wall to be almost en- 
tirely of glass, or at least to have a series 
of French doors. 

“The double-hungs were Stanley’s 
idea—our bow to Victoriana,” McCur- 
ry points out. “You can look through 
them and see the mountains, but the 
whole house isn’t oriented toward that 
view. We didn’t want to do the com- 
monplace Aspen-Tyrolean-style living 
room gable with big glass windows all 
the way up.” 

The Neisser house has turned out to 
be not in the least bit commonplace. 


“The standards are almost prescriptive, but I have 
no problem with that because the rules are all for 
the good,” Tigerman says of Aspen’s residential 
design ordinance and zoning regulations. 


history of industrial mine buildings 
and little miners’ houses with Victorian 
trim. These buildings had wood siding 
and sloping metal roofs. The Neisser 
house acknowledges that early period.” 

“We meant it to be a house you can 
walk into with your ski boots,” says Mc- 
Curry, who collaborated with Tigerman 
on the house as a whole and was re- 
sponsible, with senior associate Melany 
Telleen, for all aspects of the interior 
design. The fireplace was designed by 
Telleen and features a redstone sur- 


round and a stainless-steel screen and . 


mantel; all the furniture was either made 
or hand-picked by the architects. The 
use of metal extends to the kitchen, 


It is so unusual for the West End, in 
fact, as to be controversial among local 
architecture buffs. For Stanley Tiger- 
man, however, controversy and discus- 
sion are essential to the design process, 
and for this reason he and Margaret 
McCurry seldom directly collaborate. 

“Margaret and I don’t work togeth- 
er much,” he confesses, “because, frank- 
ly, it’s too hard on a marriage. Most 
clients—and Judy is an exception— 
choose her or me. I’m more sponta- 
neous than Margaret; she’s more so- 
phisticated than I am. When we do 
collaborate, may I indeed be so bold as 
to say, the result is even better than 
when we work separately.” 0 
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continued from page 155 

where one room flows into the next, 
Mindel builds on a sense of continuum. 
“The design exploits differences in ma- 
terials and light quality to bring about 
an awareness of where spaces begin or 
end—or how, in many cases, they just 
keep going,” he says. “It’s a simple idea 
that gets its complexity from layering.” 

Halterman and Mindel conceived a 
look for the interiors that combines 
both sensuous objects and textures with 
understatement and control. “In the liv- 
ing room, we wanted to create intimacy 
so that you don’t feel overwhelmed if 
you re alone,” says Halterman. “We also 
wanted a space that was grand enough 
to receive sculpture and artwork with- 
out competing with the views.” 

Mindel’s firm designed all of the liv- 
ing room seating, including a banquette 
and two upholstered chairs. Halterman 
helped design the low square table of 
unpolished limestone—“a conceptual 
element from the park,” as he describes 
it. “I don’t think any object jumps out 
at you,” Mindel says. “That’s the secret 
to the success of the design.” 

The most serene space is the dining 
room. It is minimally furnished with a 
stainless-steel table and eight bleached- 
wood chairs. A poetic Cy Twombly paint- 
ing dominates one wall. A Calder 
mobile hangs above the table in place of 
a light fixture. “It rattles and shakes like 
a crystal chandelier and makes the 
room, which is really quite austere, a lit- 
tle more human,” Halterman says. 

If the dining room is about austerity, 
the master bedroom is the place where 
the couple embrace the extravagant and 
eclectic. One wall of mirrors, another of 
walnut paneling and a window dressed 
in glass-link draperies form the varied 
backdrop. Satin, leather and lacquer 
finishes contribute to the sensual look 
of the room. 

The exacting framework provided by 
the architecture enabled Troy Halter- 
man and his wife to “balance the diverse 
elements that are part of our person- 
alities,” he says. “Each room is a piece 
of that puzzle.” For Lee Mindel, such 
opposing elements cohere on a more 
fundamental level. “Hopefully, the ar- 
chitecture and interiors work together 
like words and music,” he says. “I want- 
ed to achieve a sense of completeness 
with a point of view.” 
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A PATTERN LANGUAGE 


continued from page 178 

around the hammerhead for fine work. 
“When you’re working to this quality, 
those things matter,” she says. 

Hempel began this project, like all 
others, by organizing the architecture: 
moving walls to create an axis here and 
a cross axis there, scaling everything up 
so that ceilings were as high as possible, 
making doors high and wide. Black lines 
were painted above cornices to rein- 
force the transition from walls to ceil- 
ings; baseboards and cornices received 
more than five coats of polish, until they 
resembled slate. 

She paid particular attention to the 
ways in which light affected the tex- 
tures she had established. “I always take 
the top light off a romantic room,” she 
says, “and give it a horizontal shaft of 
light in the center. Light from a full 
height only works in a minimalist 
room.” She juxtaposed layers of hori- 
zontals and verticals: panels of heavy 
plaid silk over horizontal stripes; diago- 
nal stripes at the edges of the draperies; 
long grosgrain ribbons that hang over 
them as fluttering stripes. A unifying 
motif is the layering of black and white: 
white linen sheets, black alpaca blan- 


influence the rooms and the rooms 
influence the clothes,” she says. “The 
inside of a dressing room cupboard 
should be as beautiful as the outside, 
just as the corsetry inside a silk bodice 
should be as beautiful as the outside.” 
Sisal carpets in the apartment have been 
hand-painted with the client’s initials 
and a diamond motif from the piece of 
Russian furniture that inspired it all. 
Hempel covered bedroom walls with 
specially woven canvas and left room 
for a black stripe at the top and at 
the bottom. It would have been easy 
enough to accomplish this with paint; it 
was far more difficult, but far better, 
with fabric. “It’s usual to have fabric 
specially woven for couture,” she says. 
“Why not for a room?” 

Friends suggest that she could make 
her life simpler if she concentrated on 
one thing—the couture, the hotels or 
the interior design. “I can’t do that,” she 
insists. “My ideas jump from one to the 
other. I loop ribbons on a skirt, and that 
gives me an idea for looping ribbons on 
a curtain. I find silk for a room; I use it 
again for a dress. I design knobs that are 
like mother-of-pearl buttons with silver 


With her other life as a couturier, it’s second 
nature for Hempel to think in terms of “made to 
measure”’—for rooms as well as dresses. 


kets, a white quilted bedcovering and 
stacks of black-and-white pillows. 

“You can’t just be bold,” she says. 
“You've got to be even bolder. I can do 
sixty-seven shades of black: ebony, por- 
phyry, silk, canvas, ottoman, leather, 
glossy lampshades, slate, morello cherry 
and black velvet. You can’t get blacker 
than black velvet. And I can do sixty- 
nine shades of white: damask, silk, 
mother-of-pearl, bone, ivory, polished 
plaster, linen, sugar marble half honed 
for a matte finish—I won’t use shiny 
white marble—the color of the inside 
of an igloo and a gold so pale that it 
looks like white touched by the light 
of a sunrise.” 

With her other life as a couturier, 
it’s second nature for Hempel to think 
in terms of “made to measure”—for 
rooms as well as dresses. “The clothes 


thread and have linens monogrammed 
by the same embroiderers who work on 
the couture. Guests stay at the hotels: 
and ask me to decorate their houses.” 
She’s at work on her new couture 
collection today, planning a party at 
The Hempel tonight, designing furni- 
ture and accessories, thinking about 
opening a shop. Then she’s off to Beirut 
to talk about a new hotel. Typically, 
she’s in a hurry, rushing out the door— 
but as she exits, over her shoulder comes 
one more thought to share with an as- 
sistant: “Tell the team to find fifteen 
hundred round chips of marble, all of 
them exactly the same size, and paint 
half of each one black. Oh, and while 
they’re at it, two miles of licorice strip, 
unbroken, would be handy. Licorice is a 
great black. If they can get it, I'll find a | 


way to use it.” 1] | 
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continued from page 226 

objects make one feel at home. There’s a 
seemingly casual blend of comfortable 
furniture with period pieces: An invit- 
ing chenille-covered Chesterfield and 
linen-covered chairs play off more for- 
mal pieces. A fine Ushak rug in the 
dining room and sisal carpets in the 
living room are equally at home. True 
to Williams’s sensibilities, the well- 
worn blue leather seats on the dining 
chairs were left alone. Their informality 
offsets the grandeur of the nineteenth- 
century mahogany table, with its extraor- 
dinary parcel-gilt pedestals. 

More local talent was commissioned 
for Kinloch’s grounds. Landscape ar- 
chitect Rachel Lilly was given carte 
blanche to restore and build upon the 
dilapidated gardens. Originally there 
had been six walled gardens; Lilly re- 
designed five of them and separated 
them with a great lawn whose gray 
swimming pool gives the impression of 
a shallow reflecting pool. The gardens 
are formal in their geometric struc- 
tures, but their flowers and plants re- 
flect a relaxed, naturalistic attitude. A 
mix of all-white plantings—crape myr- 
tle, rugosa rose, buddleia, spirea, phlox, 
daisies and white wisteria—fill the beds 
bordering the pool. 

One problem she encountered was 
that the gardens had to appear mature. 
“We needed to bring in very large trees,” 
Lilly says. “To do this we built a huge 
earthen ramp over the old stone walls so 
the backhoe could get in.” Despite the 
many obstacles faced by Lilly, Paxton 
and Williams, however, the entire proj- 
ect, inside and out, was completed in 
eighteen months. 

“Kinloch has been blessed by the 
Arons,” says Williams. “From the outset 
it was clear that they wanted to do what 
was right for the house and the land.” 
The triumph of Kinloch is its timeless 
quality, the sense that it is comfortable 
in its own skin. “What’s in a house is 
important, but it should never dominate 
our lives; it should feel as though it has 
evolved over time,” she continues. “My 
goal was to walk away without anyone 
knowing I'd been there.” Those who 
have visited Kinloch will recognize this as 
entirely too modest a statement, but it’s 
characteristic of Bunny Williams—who 
for all her years spent in New York is 
still a soft-spoken Virginian at heart. 0 
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VIRGINIA’S IRON MAN 


uring one of his trips 

to Charlottesville, Vir- 

ginia, David Easton 
was referred to a blacksmith in 
the country. Easton paid him a 
visit at his shop, Stokes of En- 
gland, and he requested models 
and a bid for ironwork for a 
large estate. Stephen Stokes had 
no idea who Easton and his 
clients were, and he underbid 
considerably on the job, but his 
American career was launched. 
The third generation of a family 
of renowned blacksmiths in 
England, Stokes (right) now 
creates hand-forged balustrades, 
decorative railings, trellises, gates 
and tabletops (far right) for some 
of New York’s top designers 
and architects on jobs ranging 
from tens of thousands of dol- 
lars to a million dollars. “He’s 
extraordinarily talented in the 
traditional way of smithing by 
hand,” says Easton. “His repoussé 
work is wonderful.” Stokes, one 
of about 800 full-time black- 
smiths in the United States, 
thinks he has perhaps the only 








PETER FREED 


shop in the nation that uses the 
more costly true wrought iron, 
as opposed to mild steel. “Pure 
iron feels different under the 
hammer and behaves differently 
in fire. True wrought iron can 








be worked like plastic at higher 
temperatures. It welds easily 
and doesn’t burn,” says Stokes, 
who is quick to buy and recycle 
wrought iron from old towers. 
“Wrought iron is a lost art,” he 
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laments. He will use true 
wrought iron only if the client 
is willing to pay a premium for 
it. Stokes of England, 4085 
Keswick Rd., Keswick, VA 
22947; 804/295-9848. 


MODERNIST PAPERS 


hat a relief not to have 

to base the entire deco- 
ration of a room on draperies 
with a heavy print or to camou- 
flage a hallway in a big damask,” 
says Emily Todhunter, who 
has joined artist David Oliver of 
the Paint Library in London to 
create contemporary wallpapers 
in sophisticated hues under the 
name Paper Library. Their first 
paper, Curves (left), copies a wall 
pattern Todhunter designed for 
Le Manoir aux Quat’ Saisons 
(AD, Dec. 1998). “I have Curves 
at home in my stairwell. It’s fan- 


tastic, because it flows in every 
direction and takes your eyes 
away from difficult features like 
doors.” Designs from the 1930s 
had a strong influence on the 
papers, among them Coffee Beans, 
which looks like shagreen from 
a distance, and Nudes, a series of 
partial silhouettes. “They’re a 
combination of abstract, tradi- 
tional and modern,” says Oliver. 
Paper Library, 5 Elystan St., 
Chelsea Green, London SW3 
3NT, 44-171-823-7755; Font- 
hill, 979 Third Ave., New York, 
NY 10022, 212/755-6700. 
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There’s a strong feeling of spring 
in the latest collections from 
Schumacher (212/415-3900), 
which ranges from adventur- 
ous to more traditional pat- 
terns. Fish Mosaic, a wallpaper, 
has tiny squares of blue and 
yellow forming waves with 
images of goldfish, also in faux 
mosaic, swimming through. 
Fantasia Floreale is a classic fab- 
ric, with a large design on cot- 
ton of tulips, zinnias, foxgloves, 
carnations, irises and other 
blossoms. And Botanical Sketch 
Book shows realistic branches, 
berries and foliage surrounded 
by botanical drawings on scraps 
of paper, all on a robin’s-egg- 
blue background. 






COURTESY LORIN MARSH 


® Lorin Marsh 

New at Lorin Marsh (212/759- 
8700) are Elizabeth Morrison 
Phillips’s oversize pillows made 


of silks and damasks from Scala- 


® Cowtan & Tout 

Continuing a tradition of experi- 
menting with fabric construc- 
tion, Larsen at Cowtan & Tout 
(212/753-4488) has produced 
its largest collection ever, 
called Cornucopia. Midas 
(right) is a sheer Thai-linen- 
and-metal fabric that has strips 
of brocaded silk with fringed 
edges woven into it. Sugar 
Cane, a structural tour de force, 
has vertical striping created by 

a shrunken backing. 
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® Pierre Frey 

Having modernized its Right 
Bank showroom with skylights 
and a restrained décor, Pierre 
Frey has two large venues, in 
Paris (33-1-44-77-36-00) and in 
New York (212/935-3713), in 
which to show its 10,000 fabrics. | 
The 1999 collection includes 
reversible piqués in clarets and 
saffrons, windowpane taffetas in 
bluish grays and light greens, 
and moiré stripes in taupes and 
beiges. There are also new tra- 
ditional designs, such as Petit | 
Pare, inspired by faded 18th- 
century panels, and Chantemerle. 








COURTESY SCHUMACHER 


Chantemerle at Pierre 
Frey, right, and Schu- 
macher’s Fish Mosaic 





Dakota Jackson’s 
Electra rug, below, and 
Lorin Marsh pillows 


BENEDICTE PETIT 


mandré, Bergamo and Versace, 
with Houlés trimmings or velvet 
borders. The pillows, some of 
them tucked and tufted, are em- 
broidered with glittering beads. 
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® Roubini sculptural,” Jackson says. “We 
Dakota Jackson is expanding didn’t want them to be derived 
his repertoire of design with from precedents such as Aubus- 


his first rug collection. Available — son, Chinese or Middle East- 
through Roubini (800/647-7664) — ern.” Among the results are 
and at his eponymous bicoastal Titus Round, a circular rug with 
showrooms (212/838-9444 and a bull’s eye that has lines radiat- 
310/659-7424), the wool rugs are —_ing from it, and two abstract 
hand-knotted in seven different patterns, Electra, named after 
designs that “are painterly and his cat, and Whiskers. 0 
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V8-powered Toyota Land Cruiser with available seating for eight. Darwin would approve. 
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all 1-800-950-2438 or visit www.chevrolet.com. Suburban is a registered trademark and Chevy is a trademark of the GM Corp. ©1998 GM Corp. Buckle up, America! 




















| The Zippo Lighter Factory, 


| Bradford, Pennsylvania. 
The Zippo was first made in 1933 
1 
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and patented in 1936. 
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The Chevy Suburban. 


First made in 1936, 
never patented. 


(Maybe we should have.) 
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Hore Ls: DEEP IN THE HEART OF TEXAS 
Cibolo Creek Ranch Allows Guests to Partake 
in the Region’s Rich Heritage 

Text by Michael Ennis 

Photography by Robert Reck 


Camp TOpRIDGE REVISITED 

Renewing Marjorie Merriweather Post’s 
Adirondack Legend 

Architecture by Richard Giegengack, ala, and 
Michael L. Bird, ata 

Interior Design by Rogers-Ford 

Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 

Photography by Stan Rumbough 
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The Circle Game rug 
at Palazzetti in New 
York. See page 30. 
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“HOW COULD ANYONE CALL WALLS THE COLOR 
OF MASHED BEETS AN IMPROVEMENT?” 


The extraordinary talents of artisans 
working with architects and designers 
are perfectly realized in your February 
1999 Before and After issue. The proj- 
ects are superbly detailed and pho- 
tographed. I love Architectural Digest. 
PrGcy MERRIFIELD 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Lord, spare us yet another Before and 
After issue. If you’ve seen one empty 
room, you've seen them all. 

SHIRLEY J. GUMINN 

GARDEN City, MICHIGAN 


With the Before and After issue, Avchi- 
tectural Digest has overwhelmed me 
again. I loved all the stories, but “Min- 
neapolis Makeover” was especially im- 
pressive, since the house required sub- 
stantial architectural changes. I imagine 
that living in that house would be like 
living inside a work of art. 

DELILA SCHAIBLE 

Fort Myers BEACH, FLORIDA 


Your feature on Tim R. Bjella’s reno- 
vation in “Minneapolis Makeover” is 
much appreciated. It’s exciting to see a 
young architect with such obvious tal- 
ent present such refreshing design con- 
cepts. Let’s see more of his work. 

Jim DEFRANCE 

EDEN Prarriz, MINNESOTA 


Today I received your horrible Febru- 
ary issue. In almost every Before and 
After shot in almost every feature, the 
Before shot looks breathtakingly better. 
“Manhattan Reorientation” is the icing 
on the cake. How could anyone call 
walls the color of mashed beets (page 
224) an improvement? This issue is an 
insult to decorating. 

Howarp Lewis RussELL 

Da.xas, TEXAS 


I have read your magazine for many 
years and am at last compelled to write 
and offer my suggestions. First of all, I 
don’t see the value in the Before and 
After presentations. The photographic 


content rarely shows the underlying 
thought process. Perhaps I am in a mi- 
nority in this regard, but I do feel that a 


plan of the space in question would be 
more-eloquent. The other point I wish 
to make is that it would be refreshing to 
see the work of gifted amateurs as well 
as ‘highly regarded professionals. 

JOHN OXENBURY 

‘TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Your February issue was both informa- 
tive and stimulating. Particularly note- 
worthy was Samuel Botero’s town house 
renovation (“Manhattan Reorienta- 
tion”). He created beautiful settings for 
the owners’ Asian art collection—an 
achievement of inspired design. Thom- 
as Fleming’s refurbishing of his own 
apartment (“Sutton Place Transforma- 
tion”) also includes many exciting ideas. 
M. JANE STANICKI 

New York, NEw York 


I always enjoy Architectural Digest, and 
the Before and After issue is definitely 
my favorite. There is something special 
about being able to see the transforma- 
tion of space that makes the final result 
that much more spectacular. 

Ros ADAMS 

SAN MaTEo, CALIFORNIA 


Another boring Before and After issue. 
Could the rooms be shown the way they 
were instead of being photographed 
when they’re already stripped down? 
PeTeER D’AppIO 

Ayyic, JALisco, MExIco 


Your February issue was enjoyable. 
However, I find that I have to comment 
on “A New York Story.” The apartment 
begins beautifully in the entrance hall, 
with its checkered floors and subdued 
wall mural. No one would ever com- 
plain about a piano in the living room, 
but placing the green chair next to the 
blue sofa—catastrophe! 

Eric SEVERN 

PICKERING, ONTARIO, CANADA 


As someone who has represented ex- 
quisite properties for thirty years, I was 
charmed by the miraculous changes 
made by Ellery and Marjorie Reed Gor- 
don in their country property (“Rooms 

continued on page 22 
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continued from page 20 

for Improvement,” February). Marjorie 
Reed Gordon understands the value of 
the setting. Walls can be moved, roofs 
can be raised or lowered, and interiors 
can be rearranged, but none of us can 
improve on the art of the Almighty. 
Marcery NEVENS 

TIBURON, CALIFORNIA 


I was privileged to visit the Farnsworth 
House (“Historic Architecture: The 
Farnsworth House Restored,” February) 
shortly after its renovation was com- 
pleted. The work was remarkable, and 
there was no evidence of damage. I 
would venture to say the house is now 
closer to Mies van der Rohe’s intent 
than the original. 

GEORGE CRAVEN 

BELLEVILLE, MicHIGAN 


Your March 1999 issue was as varied 
and diverse as I had anticipated, but the 
scant pages of text on properties in Italy, 
New York and Beverly Hills were un- 
fortunate in their frugality. The greatest 
redemptions, however, were the eagerly 
awaited Richard Meier house (“Archi- 
tecture: Millennial Modernism”) as well 
as Prince Michael of Greece’s writings 
on an intelligent and uniquely Parisian 
apartment near Parc Monceau (“Mod- 
ern Gothic in Paris”), an area perfectly 
suited to the eclecticism of the space. I 
look forward to your April issue, histor- 
ically your best in any year, which al- 
ready has a place of honor reserved in 
my bookcase. Congratulations on your 
magazine, which, even when disap- 
pointing, is superior. 

Grecory Lr VON DE AMBRES 

Houston, TEXAS 


I was fortunate enough to receive a sub- 
scription to Architectural Digest as a gift 
several years ago, and it is a treat for me 
to view many of the beautiful pieces of 
art that adorn these lovely homes. 
HELENE STRATTON 

SHAFTSBURY, VERMONT 





The editors invite your comments, 
suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
6300 Wilshire Boulevard, 

Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 








The Pleasure 
of Peafection 


“ROSE ETOILE” Collection 
prices from $ 900 








Van Cleef & Arpels 


NEW YORK, PALM BEACH, BEVERLY HILLS, HONOLULU, PARIS CANNES, MONTE CARLO LONDON, GENEVA, TOKYO HONG KONG 
AND AT SELECTED FINE JEWELLERS, 
TOLL FREE 1-877-ARPELS-1 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Diane Keaton’s distinctive way of looking at the world is evident in 
her work as an actress, a photographer and a director. It’s also evi- 
dent in her houses. Next month we feature her new residence in Los 
Angeles, a Mediterranean-style retreat that she collaborated on 
with New York designer Stephen Shadley. Other fuly stories 
include fashion designer Mary McFadden’s exotic Manhattan apartment, art dealer 
Irving Blum’s Bridgehampton, New York, house and Bali’s much-talked-about 
Begawan Giri hotel. In the architectural realm, we show a beautifully restored 1958 
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Pierre Koenig house, an icon of southern California modernism, and a striking new 
house by Moore Ruble Yudell. What else? Strong interior designs by Nina Campbell 
in London, Victoria Hagan in Connecticut and Thomas Pheasant in Maryland. 
And before you fly off to Australia, be sure to consult our piece on Vicente Wolf’s best 





shopping sources in 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is the author of 
Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is 
currently writing Class Act: The Life of Leland 
Hayward for Doubleday. 


Nancy Co ..ins, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, has been a correspondent for 
ABC News and is a feature writer for Rolling 
Stone and Us. She is the author of a memoir 
collection, Hard to Get, and is working on 
her first novel, to be published by Hyperion. 


Joun A. Cuaprapo, the art and antiques 
editor of Architectural Digest, writes on the 
international art market. 


SUSAN DOOLEY, who lives on the coast of 
Maine, has written about gardens for Se/f, 
The Washington Post and Garden Design. 


MicHae ENNnIs is the 
author of Byzantium and 
Duchess of Milan. 
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CHRISTOPHER FINCH is writing a book 
about the role played by women in the evo- 
lution of the New York art world. 
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Melbourne. 


Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 





ELIZABETH CLAIR FLOOD 
is the author of Cowboys & 
the Trappings of the Old West 
and Rocky Mountain Home. 
She is writing Cowgirls, 
Women of the Wild West, to 
be published this fall by Zon 
International Publishing. 





MICHAEL FRANK is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. His short stories, essays 
and articles have appeared in Antaeus, The 
Southwest Review and The New York Times. 


PauL GOLDBERGER, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is a Pulitzer Prize—win- 
ning architecture critic. 


VERLYN KLINKENBORG is the author of 
Making Hay and The Last Fine Time. 


JENNIFER KRAMER is a freelance writer 
based in Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Dana Micucct, a New York-based writer 
who specializes in the arts, is a contributing 


editor to Art & Antiques magazine. 


Mitprep F. SCHMERTZ, an architect and 
journalist, is a former editor-in-chief of 
Architectural Record. 
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SUSAN SHEEHAN, an Architectural Digest, 
contributing writer, is the author of seven 







books, including the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Is There No Place on Earth for Me? 


JEFFREY SIMPSON is an Architectural Digest 
contributing editor. His book Chautauqua: 
An American Utopia is being published this 
month by Harry N. Abrams. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS is the special corre- 
spondent for Architectural Record and is cur- 
rently writing her doctoral dissertation on 
architectural criticism. She also serves on the 
board of directors of the Architectural 
League of New York and Sir John Soane’s 
Museum Foundation. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, 
an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, has written 
for The New Republic and The 
New Yorker. Among his many 
books are Make-Believe Pres-_ 
idents, Capitalist Fools and 
Citizen Cohn. 
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LONDON: Christians of Knightsbridge 0171 5819200 
CHESHIRE: The Original Christians Shop 01270 626869 
SCOTLAND: Christians of Edinburgh 0131 5572529 
HAMPSHIRE: Christians of Petersfield 01730 262314 
ESSEX: Christians of Brentwood 01277 223016 
SUSSEX: Christians of Handcross 01444 401277 
SCOTLAND: Christians of Aberdeen 01224 638222 
CO. DURHAM: Christians of Darlington 01325 333795 
LANCASHIRE: Christians of Leigh 01942 601003 
LEICESTERSHIRE: Christians of Leicester 01162 702713 
KENT: Christians of Hayes 0181 4625638 
WALES: Christians of Cardiff 01222 694294 
BIRMINGHAM: Christians of Sutton Coldfield 0121 3520343 
YORKSHIRE: Christians of Beverley 01482 867856 
DORSET: Christians of Dorchester 01305 268862 
ESSEX: Christians of Coggeshall 01376 563022 
MIDDLESEX: Christians of Uxbridge 01895 468888 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE: Christians of Cheltenham 01242 243731 
CHANNEL ISLANDS: Christians of Jersey 01534 46506 
HERTFORDSHIRE: Christians of St. Albans 01727 847631 
KENT: Christians of Tunbridge Wells 01892 619550 
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NEW YORK: Christians on Madison Avenue (212) 570 6371 
NEW YORK: Christians at The Architects and Designers Building (212) 308 3732 
NEW YORK: Christians of Long Island (516) 365 2885 
CONNECTICUT: Christians of Greenwich (203) 629 9417 
FLORIDA: Christians at the Design Center Of The Americas (954) 926 5887 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Christians of The Carolinas (803) 779 0061 
FLORIDA: Christians of Palm Beach (561) 691 9454 
CALIFORNIA: Christians of Beverly Hills (310) 854 3862 
CALIFORNIA: Christians of Los Angeles Summer 1999 
CALIFORNIA: Christians of San Francisco Summer 1999 
NEVADA: Christians of Las Vegas Summer 1999 
ARIZONA: Christians of Scottsdale Summer 1999 
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FRANCE: Christians of Paris 01 4548 5757 
BELGIUM: Christians of Antwerp 03 226 7145 
HOLLAND: Christians of Goes 01132 50666 


Gs 


Worldwide, Christians require | Exclusive Dealership per count 
Telephone Martin Warbrick in London: +44 1/27 541 | 








Christians of the USA require 8 further Exclusive Deale 
Telephone Robert Hughes in New York: (212) 57 
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COLEECTING COUNTRY 


hen Karin Blake 

needs accessories for 

a western or country 
house, she visits her Livingston, 
Montana, neighbor Doris 
Loomis. “I buy odd things from 





her—a wagon wheel, brass stand- 
ing lamps and other period light 
fixtures that are hard to find and 
old Navajo blankets,” says Blake 
(right, at the shop), who recently 
admired a rare beaded Indian 
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FOLK LOOMS 


Ne York dealer Roger Ric- 
co and Adrian Wagner are 
bringing outsider art into the 

home with their new collection 


of Folk Master wool rugs ( 
based on 19th- and early-20th- 


ight), 


century American primitive 
painting. “We thought we would 
tie in wonderful folk art designs 
to products for decorators,” says 
Ricco, who has done consulting 
for Naomi Leff. Palazzetti, 515 
Madison Ave., New York, NY 
10022; 212/832-1199. 
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bag like one Sotheby’s sold for 
nearly $50,000 in 1992. Loomis 
deals out of a century-old newly 
painted red barn (below) on her 
property, where she also has a 
country-store museum that 
draws people from all over the 
United States. Her specialty is 
antique advertising, and she sells 
signs for railroads, beverages and 
appliances, such as for the Can- 


ada National Steel Range, which 
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is placed above an early-1900s 
blue porcelain stove in pristine 
condition, with only its nickel- 
plated trim restored. Although 
Loomis, whose late husband 
was an avid collector, says she 
has enough inventory to last a 
hundred years, most of it is in 
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storage, and her barn is deco- 
rated with farm-style American 
oak furniture in vignettes and 
shelves full of glass, graniteware 
and knickknacks. Doris Loomis 
Antiques, 3152 E. River Rd., 
Livingston, MT 59047; 
406/222-0427. 





continued on page 32 
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MONTEREY 
MAGIC 


ost people have never 
heard of Monterey 
furniture,” Stephen 


Shadley says of the rancho- 
style pieces that were produced 
in California between 1929 and 
1943 (AD, June 1996). “It hasn’t 
really made it out past the mid- 
dle of the country.” But the fur- 
niture, which Shadley finds at 
Roger Renick Fine Arts & 
Antiques in Pasadena, is start- 
ing to gain a following—and 
Shadley (right, at the shop) in- 
cluded many examples in a Bev- 
erly Hills house he decorated 
for Diane Keaton. “Monterey 
was a small blip, but it was a co- 
hesive line and went from items 
like dark, heavy solid chairs 
with broad arms to whimsically 


At Dos Gallos in 
Los Angeles, a 19th- 
century Guatemalan 
cedar screen, right 


A turn-of-the-century 
water pot, center, and 
an antique vessel, far 

right, at Dos Gallos : 


CUNHA 
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LATIN LUSTER IN 


e feel that Mexico has 

been done already,” says 
Charles Boswell, co-owner of 
Dos Gallos, “so we decided to 
specialize in furniture and pot- 
tery from Guatemala and Hon- 
duras.” Boswell and partner Gail 
Dodge Altman, who count de- 
signer Bruce Gregga as a cus- 
tomer—“He was one of our first 
clients”—carry items ranging 
from late-18th-century pieces 
to more recent examples from 
the 1950s. Honduran furniture, 
Boswell explains, is usually 
vividly colored, whereas Guate- 


malan pieces tend to have more 





painted kitchen sets with floral, 
almost cartoonlike motifs,” the 
designer says. “Today I would 
place these types of pieces in 

a pared-down interior with 
large rooms and white walls.” 
Housed in a 1920s Spanish 
Revival building that still has 
some original architectural 
details, Renick’s shop provides 
a perfect backdrop for the rest 
of his inventory: period Spanish | 
furniture and Latin antiques, 
such as a 16th-century walnut 
library table and a 1760s Peru- 
vian Baroque chest, as well as 
early-20th-century paintings 
and lighting. Roger Renick 
Fine Arts & Antiques, 696 E. 
Colorado Blvd., Pasadena, CA 
91101; 626/304-0008. 





natural finishes. Boswell goes 
to Central America almost 
monthly and brings back long 
tables and huge armoires “deep 
enough to hold a television” 

in materials such as cedar and 
cypress, which has a distinctive 





grain. Other discoveries have 
included majolica and old iron- 
work, including an entire colo- 
nial fence. Dos Gallos, 924 N. 
Formosa Ave., Los Angeles, CA; 
323/851-9117. 

continued on page 34 





LAMU LEGACY 
IN SOHO 


here’s an interesting 
contradiction in the 
furniture produced 


by Lamu Industries,” says 
Michael Schaible (right, at 
the shop). “It’s monumental, 
yet it possesses delicate vernac- 
ular details, and the tables tend 
to have massive legs, but the 
tops are wafer thin. They add 

a richness to our interiors.” 
Handcrafted on the island of 
Lamu, off the coast of Kenya, 
these armoires and tables of 
various heights and dimensions 
are the brainchild of Bo van den 
Assum, a Dutchman who has 
lived in New York for many 


Jérome Abel Seguin’s 
hand-carved table and 
hollow tree trunks 


WILDLY 
WESTERN 


le a big-sky-country look, and 
some of it is fun and kitschy,” 
Craig Wright says of the west- 
ern-style furnishings at Anteks, 
a chain that recently opened 
shops in Los Angeles (right) and 
in Kansas City, Missouri. Antéks 
has sofas, chairs and footstools 
in leather or hide and a vast line 
of accessories, including quilts, 
pillows, chandeliers in iron or 
horn and fabrics. Anteks, 8466 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 
90069, 323/653-0810; 4646 J. C. 
Nichols Pkwy., Kansas City, 
MO 64112, 816/561-7757. 
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years. Wanting a change from 
his career as a corporate law- 
yer, van den Assum found his 
calling years ago when he 
visited Lamu, where, he says, 
“everyone is either a fisherman 
or a wood-carver.” Struck by 
the furniture, which had grown 
out of a heritage of African, 
Indian, Arabic, Dutch and Por- 
tuguese traditions, van den 
Assum began to work with local 
craftsmen to produce the pieces 
he sells in New York. He shows 
the furniture in a SoHo ware- 
house. Lamu Industries, 120 
Crosby St., New York, NY 
10012; 212/473-8591. 


INDONESIAN ESPRIT IN PARIS 


lodagh has joined the stable 

of French designers, Alber- 
to Pinto and Christian Liaigre 
among them, who pine for the 
Nakashimaesque furniture and 
carved wood bowls at Jér6me 
Abel Seguin in Paris. “His forms 
are so natural,” says Clodagh, who 
bought a table for a New York 
apartment. “He seems to worship 


wood.” Seguin, a sculptor who | 
fled Paris with Gauguin-like 
abandon in 1989 and settled in 
Indonesia, combs the islands for 
antique wood, hollow tree trunks 
and teak fragments, which he 
carves with traditional tools and 
polishes by hand. Jéréme Abel 
Seguin, 36 rue Etienne Marcel, 
75002 Paris; 33-1-42-21-37-70. 





continued on page 38 
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Available through interior design showrooms 


DOWN 


SCOTTSDALE AZ 
Downsview of Scottsdale (602) 368-1625 
BEVERLY HILLS cA 
Downsview Kitchens (310) 858-1008 
COSTA MESA cA 
Kitchen Spaces (714) 545.0417 
DEL MAR cA 
Kitchen Studio Del Mar (619) 350-5995 
MONTEREY (Seaside) cA 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey (831) 899-3303 
SAN FRANCISCO CA 
Kitchen Studio 150 (415) 864.5093 
SAN RAFAEL cA 
Lamperti Associates (415) 454-1623 
DENVER co 
Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc. (303) 321-3232 
VAIL (Edwards) co 


Design Cabinetry Studio (970) 926-1355 


DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 


NEW CANAAN cT 
Kitchens By Deane (203) 972-8836 
STAMFORD cT 
Kitchens By Deane (203) 327-7008 
DANIA (Dcota) FL 
Downsview Kitchens (954) 927-1100 
NAPLES FL 
Downsview Kitchens (941) 262-1144 
ATLANTA GA 
Design Galleria (404) 261-0111 
HONOLULU HI 
Details International (808) 521-7424 
CHICAGO (Barrington) iL 
Insignia Kitchen & Bath (847) 381-7950 
CHICAGO (Highland Park) iL 
nuHaus (847) 831-1330 
INDIANAPOLIS IN 
Kitchens by Design (317) 815-8880 


LOUISVILLE (Prospect) 
Signature Kitchens 
BOSTON (Wellesley) 
Wellesley Kitchens, Inc 


BIRMINGHAM 
Kitchen Studio 


PETOSKEY 

Kitchen & CO 
TRAVERSE CITY 
Kitchen & CO 

ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) 
Cutter’s Custom Kitchens 
CHARLOTTE 

Design Studio 
MORRISTOWN 


leonardis Kitchen Interiors 


RED BANK 
The Kitchen Gallery 
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KY 
292-0645 
MA 
237-5973 
MI 
645.0410 
Mi 
348-6906 
Mi 
933.4044 
MO 
965-5700 
NC 
541-1189 
NJ 
829-7112 
NJ 
747-8880 


Visit our website: www.downsviewkitchens.com 


SVIEW KITCHENS 


HUNTINGTON 
Euro Concepts, Ltd 
NEW YORK 
Euro Concepts, Ltd 


MT. KISCO 


Empire Kitchens 


TOLEDO 


Jan Merrell Kitchens 


PHILADELPHIA 


Joanne Hudson Associates 


SAN ANTONIO 
Palmer Todd, Inc 


WASHINGTON D.C. (Herndon) 


Design Solutions, Inc 


SEATTLE 
Kitchen & Bath Works NW 


MADISON 


Kitchens of Distinction, Inc 


NY 
516) 493-0983 
NY 
(212) 688-9300 
NY 
91.4) 242-9011 
OH 
(419) 531-0991 
PA 
215) 568-5501 
™X 
210) 341-3396 
VA 
703) 834-6121 
WA 
206) 443-2271 
wi 
608) 271-1313 





CALGARY 

Empire Kitchen & Bath 
VANCOUVER 
Kitchen Space Inc 
TORONTO 
Downsview Kitchens 
TORONTO 

Yorkville Design Centre 
OTTAWA 

Modular Kitchens 


MONTREAL 
Multiform Kitchens 


Cocinas + Diseno 
PUERTO RICO 


Cocinas + Diseno 





CANADA 


AB 

(403) 252-2458 
BC 

(604) 681-5994 
ON 

(416) 481-5101 
ON 

(416) 922-6620 
ON 

(613) 241-7899 


PQ 
(514) 483-1800 


INTERNATIONAL 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


(809) 530-5663 


(787) 721-5555 


2635 Rena Road, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada LAT 1G6_ Telephone (905) 677-9354 Fax (905) 677-5776 
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GIATI DESIGNS, INC. 
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Fine Teak Furniture 


Market Umbrellas 


Interior/Exterior Textiles 


¢ 614 SANTA BARBARA ST 


SANTA BARBARA 


<A, CA 93101 
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BAY AREA 
GARDENING 


hey have old and not-so-old 

objects that make a differ- 
ence,” Paul Vincent Wiseman 
says of San Francisco’s Yard 
Art, a source for antique and 
weathered garden ornaments 
(right). Wiseman purchased a 
large 1920s stone relief frag- 
ment that once belonged to the 
daughter of the stonecutter and 
is now leaning on his deck. “We 
find things that have clearly had 
a past life but still look good,” 
says Yard Art’s owner, Allan H. 
Davis. Among the oldest items 
are English granite troughs 
from the 16th century, which 
clients may adapt as basins for 


CHRISTOPHER IRION 


fountains. “Almost everything 
we sell will be used in a context 
that’s totally different from 
what was originally imagined,” 
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says Davis. “Many things end up 
indoors—pedestals are used as 
table bases, architectural frag- 
ments become decorative objects, 
a rusty old plow gets hung on a 
wall.” Some of the most popular 
items are planter sets from the 
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CHINA BY COLOR 


t his Berkshires estate, 
Juan Pablo Molyneux 
is not one to sit still and 


take in the scenery. With his 
house situated just minutes away 
from the dozens of antiques 
dealers along Route 7, Molyneux 
does what most interior design- 
ers like to do—he shops. One of 
his favorite destinations is Elise 
Abrams Antiques in Great Bar- 
rington, Massachusetts. “She has 
huge display cases of plates and 





1930s and *40s and iron gates 
from the mid-1800s. Davis also 
usually has a selection of cast- 
stone or lead statuary that is 
reasonably priced. Yard Art, 
2188% Sutter St., San Francisco, 


CA 94115; 415/346-6002. 




























crystal organized by color,” he 
says. “It’s all very beautiful and in 
perfect condition.” Abrams, who 
started as an art-glass collector 
and lecturer, estimates she has 
2,000 stacks of dinnerware. By 
stacks, she means place settings 
of 12 that are similar in color or 
theme but are not necessarily the 
same pattern or made by the 
same manufacturer. Abrams sells 
Minton, Royal Doulton, Wor- 
cester, Meissen, KPM, Sévres, 
Staffordshire and 1880s to 1920s 
hand-enameled china in vibrant 
colors, as well as a wide array of 
American, English and Venetian 
stemware. Elise Abrams An- 
tiques, 11 Stockbridge Rd., Rt. 
7, Great Barrington, MA 01230; 
413/528-3201. 


Juan Pablo Molyneux, 
far left, at Elise Abrams 
Antiques; a table set- 
ting, left, at the shop 


tz COURTESY BACCARAT 


LIGHTEN UP 


accarat has introduced a 

thoroughly modern chande- 
lier (above) that is internally lit. 
Created by Mathias, the Mille 
Nuits collection uses very low- 
voltage halogen lights that are 
hidden in the tulip cups, arms 
and core. Holding from 6 to 42 
lights, the crystal chandeliers 
are easy to take apart and clean 
because the branches fit into the 
central fixture without any 
wiring. Baccarat, 800/777-0100. 

continued on page 40 
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Designer, Owner of Barraza New Yor 
Small ELS Services Li 


After 14 years as a designer, Maria Barraza invested her vision and savings in her own company. And while 
her focus on detail helps her designs endure, American Express Small Business Services helps make sure her 
cash flow endures. Her Card gives her maximum flexibility when traveling, a Quarterly Management Report 
tells her exactly what she spent, while she enjoys 10% savings on 


many FedEx’ delivery services. All of which are always in style. (i O more ; 
Small Business 
= Services 

Call 1-800-SUCCESS or visit www.americanexpress.com. 










NIK WHEELER 


ie a treat to go somewhere 
new,” says Robert A. M. 
Stern. “I’ve never been to St. 
Petersburg, so I have to doa 
little homework.” The treat 
will also be for those who join 
the globe-trotting architect, 
author and historian as he leads 
Butterfield & Robinson’s first ar- 
chitecture walking tour. (The 
company offers walking and 
biking study trips that include 
luxury accommodations and 
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Kreiss’s eglomise table 
and Pavilion lounge 
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ARCHITECTURAL ODYSSEY 


meals that focus on local spe- 
cialties.) The seven-day tour 
begins in Stockholm, where 
Stern will talk about such high- 
lights as José Rafael Moneo’s 
Moderna Museet, then goes to 
Helsinki, Finland, where the ar- 
chitect will explore and discuss, 


A favorite of Robert 

A. M. Stern’s: Steven 
Holl’s Kiasma Muse- 
um, right, in Helsinki 


© FRIEDRICH BUSAM/ARCHITEKTURPHOTO 





THE NEW KREISS 


ohn Cottrell in Los Angeles 

and Michael de Santis in 

New York have been long- 

time buyers of furniture from 

the Kreiss Collection, and Bebe 
Winkler is a fan of the company’s 
new bed linens. Now Kreiss has 
come out with a variety of fur- 
niture styles. The hand-carved 
Ashanti stool, designed after an 
African original, and the Nairobi 
drum table were inspired by 
primitive pieces. “We also cre- 
ated some furniture that’s more 
formal-looking and has an inter- 


national feeling—like the eglo- 
mise accent tables,” says company 
president Michael Kreiss. A new 
line of upholstered sofas, chairs 
and lounges is modernist in ap- 





© FRIEDRICH BUSAM/ARCHITEKTURPHOTO. 






















St. Nicholas cathedral, 
left, in St. Petersburg, 
one of the stops on 
the walking tour 


for the first time, Steven Holl’s 
new Kiasma Museum as well as 
visit C. L. Engel’s Neoclassical 
government buildings and “old 
friends like the Alvar Aalto 
buildings.” The trip ends in St. 
Petersburg, with expeditions to 
Baroque palaces and majestic 
cathedrals. “I may add a few 
more stops in each city,” Stern 
notes. “The tour organizers 
have left time for happenstance’ 
and discovery, so there may be 
surprises.” Butterfield & Robint 
son, 800/678-1147. 4 


proach, and Kreiss offers a large 
selection of exclusive fabrics 
from Italy and Germany. For 
the 16 store locations in the 
United States, call 800/573-4771. 


continued on page 42 


MAKING TIME STAND STILL 


erf yrmance instrument. Its back, 





Fashioned in gold Of in - phaitinum, this hands wound cneaigiae a by 


Vacheron Cénstantin makes time Stand still at will. The better to add 
enduring enjoyment to your every moment. 
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VACHERON CONSTANTIN 


THE WORLD’S OLDEST WATCH MANUFACTURER 
Geneva, since 1755 


Shapur 


Mozaffarian 


SINCE 1883 
245 Post Street * San Francisco, CA 94108 « Tel (415) 392-1200 
St. Francis Hotel « Union Square * 335 Powell Street » San Francisco, CA 94102 * Tel (415 
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The Best Isn't 
Yet To Come. 


Its Already Here. 


We think you'll understand 
there is no substitute for an 
authentic Elizabeth Eakins wool rug, 
custom designed and hand made 
just for you. It’s simply the 


best that money can buy. 


ELIZABETH EAKINS INC 





PURE PLEASURE. 


To request our catalogue call: 
212-628-1950 


21 East 65th Street, New York, NY 10021 
Available through your architect or interior designer 
©1999 Elizabeth Eakins, Ine. 
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he third duke of Richmond 

had plans for a painting gal- 
lery in Goodwood House drawn 
in the early 1800s, but he died 
before the room was finished, and 
his heirs used the space as a ball- 
room,” says painter-designer- 
musician Alec Cobbe, who was 
called in to finally hang the can- 
vases in 1994, “I studied the orig- 
inal plan and rooted around the 
family’s houses and boardrooms 
and found two-thirds of the art 
intended for t!.e gallery,” says 
Cobbe. “And 


ate white roon 


rned a desper- 
vith 1960s cur- 
tains into what the duke had 


ADa#LAR 


RUSTIC PIGKk 


n the mountains of Montana, 

Indy and Diane Corson work 

side by side. He builds rustic 
furniture using old woods, and 
she designs fabrics with animal 
figures inspired by paintings in 
the Lascaux and Chauvet caves 
in France and the rock art of 
the West. “Diane’s drawings are 
very pictographic,” says Hilary 
Heminway (left). “They look 
good with Indy’s furniture and 
against adobe or old plaster 
walls.” Lupine Arts Cabinet and 
Furniture Makers, 204 S. Wal- 
lace St., Bozeman, MT 59715; 
406/586-3480. 





envisioned—a lively gallery with Alec Cobbe’s 1994 
red flocked wallpaper and 1890s oe of what 
crimson curtains.” Cobbe’s pullers Cones 


painting of that room is includ- 
ed in an exhibition and sale of 
his recent work that opens June 
23 at the Rafael Valls gallery in 
London. The show has a wide 
scope—on exhibit are interiors 
from Cobbe’s travels and from 
his visits to English country | 
houses as well as architectural 
studies, landscapes and city views 
in Italy, Egypt, Spain, Germany 
and Bohemia. Rafael Valls, 6 
Ryder St., London SW1Y 6QB; 
44-171-930-1144. 0 
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The gods were known to streak across the heavens on chariots of pure fire. 


Here’s the two-door model. 


Most cars you compare to the competition. 
But only a rare few can be compared 
to myth. Presenting the new Audi TT. 
The sports car in its absolute form. 
A force of nature with a gear shift. 
The TT’s taut, mercurial body contains 
what can easily be described as fire 


Call 1-800-FOR-AUDI or visit: www.audiusa.com for more info. MSRP of 2000 Audi TT Coupe is $30,500 not incl. dir. prep., dest. chg., taxes, license. Model shown with optional performance 





from the heavens. Capable of igniting 
the road with a simple push of a pedal. 
Inspiring and humbling to any mortal 
fortunate enough to hold the reins. Look 
at it. Sit inside it. Begin to understand 
what it is like to wield such power. Yes, 
lucky human. Your fire chariot is waiting. 





. 





aler price may vary. “Audi” and the four rings emblem are registered trademarks and ' 





3 trademark of AUDI AG. ©1999 Audi of America, Inc 
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A HOUSTON CHRONICLE | 
ANTIQUING WITH CAREY MALONEY AND HERMES MALLEA 


Text by Michael Ennis/Photography by fim McHugh 


ITH ITS SIGNATURE 
postmodern sky- 
line by Johnson, 

Pei and Pelli; its iconoclas- 
tic opera company; a thriv- 
ing contemporary art scene; 
and the transcendent muse- 
um Renzo Piano designed for 
Dominique de Menil (soon to 
share its architectural celeb- 
rity with José Rafael Moneo’s 
new Museum of Fine Arts, 
opening next year), Houston 
has emphatically given the 
boot to the worn-out image 
of an oversize oil boomtown. 
But for insiders like design- 
er Carey Maloney and archi- 
tect Hermes Mallea of New 
York’s M (Group), Houston 





“Houston has always 
been proud of its 
beautiful houses,” says || 
M (Group)’s Carey i 
Maloney. Lert: He ) 
and partner Hermes | 
Mallea “find fantastic 
things” at Brian 

Stringer Antiques. if 


BELOw Lert: A circa 
1870 pine bibliothéque 
occupies a wall behind, 
from left to right, Ma- 
loney, Stringer and 
Mallea. BELow: A gilt- 
framed mirror hangs 
above a circa 1870 
French draper’s table. 






has never needed to apolo- 
gize for its taste. 

“The city has a real look,” 
insists native son Maloney, 
who grew up ninety miles to 
the east in Beaumont. “It’s al- 
ways been a city with beauti- 
ful taste: very southern, fine | 
English furniture and lots 
of John Staub architecture.” 
Adds Miami native Mallea, 
who first saw Houston af- 
ter he and Maloney became 
business partners fifteen years 

continued on page 48 
















Ricut: Bertoia dining 
chairs are arranged on 
the wall above a 1961 
Knoll buffet at Point 
Five—a modern furni- 
ture “treasure trove,” 
says Maloney. 


Far Ricut: Maloney 
admires a Russel 
Wright vanity stool, 
while Joseph Gregg, 
Point Five’s owner, 
leans on a 1936 Don- 
ald Deskey dresser. 


continued from page 46 
ago, “I was surprised at how 
southern it was. And as the 
architect in this duo, I’ve al- 
ways admired the John Staub 
houses. Bermudian, Regency, 
Colonial, Tudor—the styles 
vary, but like the city, they’re 
formal, gracious and infor- 
mal all at the same time.” 
Aside from its indigenous 
charms and hometown ap- 
peal, Houston also figures 
in the partners’ strategy of 
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shopping in cities with di- 
verse tastes. “We leave Man- 
hattan to find the things that 
people aren’t buying some- 
where else,” says Maloney, 
who frequently finds himself 
shopping for clients who are 


themselves professionals in 
the art or auction bus 
“We've found pieces 


LiGSss 
sitting 
around for months in Hous- 
ton that would be snatched 
up in a week in New York— 
and vice versa. Hermes calls it 


Lert: At Kay O’Toole 
Antiques and Eccen- 
tricities, Mallea dis- 
cusses a French chair 
with the owner, seated 
ona 19th-century 
French campaign bed. 


” 


‘shopping against the grain.’ 

Maloney and Mallea al- 
ways begin a Houston expe- 
dition at Ferndale Place, a 
two-block-long enclave just 
south of River Oaks, the 
neighborhood distinguished 
by many of the eclectical- 
ly styled houses that Staub 
built—and his clients filled 
with antiques—from the 1920s 
through the 1940s. Ferndale 
Place is an example of Hous- 
ton’s unzoned anarchy at its 





BELow: In O’Toole’s 
showroom, a 1930s 
tufted sectional sofa 
sits before a 19th-cen- 
tury French console. 
Above it hangs an 18th- 
century gilt mirror. 


most serendipitous: residenc- 
es beside and above small 
shops, pre-World War II 
frame cottages facing post- 
modern town houses in styles 
ranging from Georgian to 
Moderne. With assorted fa- 
cades crowding the sidewalks, 
pines and oaks framing the 
street and parking at a pre- 
mium, this neighborhood’s 
cozy, cloistered atmosphere 
hints at New Orleans or even 

continued on page 50 
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continued from page 48 
the Upper East Side—but in 
the end it’s uniquely Houston. 
A visit to Ferndale Place al- 
so has an inescapable starting 
point. In a trio of two-sto- 
ry frame houses, sequestered 
behind white picket fences 
and magnolia trees, Jas A. 
Gundry, the dean of Hous- 
ton antiquarians, has carried 
on the city’s most venerable 
design tradition for more 
than three decades. “Jas is 
Houston’s best English deal- 
er,” says Maloney. “When I 
was in college, I got a beau- 
tiful Victorian box from Jas’s 
shop—and my mother im- 
pressed upon me that it was 
from Mr. Gundry’s, so I'd 
better not ruin it.” 





ABOVE: A circa 1845 
English brass cathedral 
clock is on display at 
Jas A. Gundry. “We’ve 
bought from him 
since our firm began,” 
says Maloney. 


ABove RIGHT: Ina 
Gundry showroom are 
a Regency breakfast 
table and George III 
brass-inlaid chairs; be- 
hind them is a Japanese 
Tosa School screen. 


“We plan our trips to En- 
gland around estate sales,” 
says Gundry as he conducts 
a tour of his houses, each 
packed with eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century English 
furniture, Japanese screens, 
Chinese Export porcelain, 
entire Coalport china sets, 
cut-crystal chandeliers, paint- 
ings and clocks. Bonbon- 





nieres and snuffboxes com- 
plete the list of country house 
accoutrements down to the 
last detail. 

A Lake Forest, Illinois, na- 
tive who studied at the New 
York School of Interior De- 
sign and worked for a time 
at Lord & Taylor, Gundry 
arranges his rooms with an 
eye honed by over thirty-five 


Lert: Laurence Ander- | 
son, owner of Made in | 
France, shows the pair 

a collection of letters 
from 18th-century 
France. The walnut 
table has marble slabs. 1 





years’ experience of buying 
in England—and an educa- 
tion his younger competitors 
can no longer obtain at any 
price. “I’m probably in the 
last generation of dealers who 
were able to go into the great 
homes and study collections 
assembled over periods of 
many, many years,” Gundry 

continued on page 52 
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continued from page 50 

says. “I was able to get a 
wonderful sense of the evo- 
lution of taste over a sub- 
stantial span of time. Instead, 
what you see now are col- 
lections amassed by great 
wealth over a much shorter 
period of time.” 

“We lean toward Jas’s Re- 
gency things,” says Maloney, 
citing as an example a piece 
they found for what he de- 
scribes as “a very luxurious 
and very grand Mott Schmidt 
residence in Westchester.” 
“What we couldn’t find in 
New York was a Regency side- 
board of a certain large size. 
That’s what we go to Jas 
for.” The M (Group) part- 
ners are not alone in making 
the pilgrimage, as Maloney 
points out. “Whenever I come 
down, there are always things 


LASZLO KUBINY! 





Que Milagro’s owners 
“love the same mix of 
ethnic art that we do,” 
says Maloney. ABOVE: 
Papier-maché figures 
used in Day of the 
Dead observances. 


Ricut: Mallea holds a 
circa 1930s Huasteca 
bowl on Que Mila- 
gro’s stairwell; above 
him is a late-18th-cen- 
tury Mexican oil of 
San Diego de Alcala. 
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1 BRIAN STRINGER 
ANTIQUES 

2031 West Alabama 

713/526-7380 

English, French and Itahan 

antiques and reproductions 


Kay O’ TooLe ANTIQUES 
AND ECCENTRICITIES 
1921 Westheimer 
713/523-1921 

Architectural artifacts, tex- 
tiles, garden ornaments 




















Potnt FIvE 
2444 Times Boulevard 
713/529-5550 

Mid- to late-twentieth-cen- 
tury furniture 





4 MADE IN FRANCE 
2912 Ferndale Place 
713/529-7949 

Country French antiques 
and furnishings 


5 Jas A. Gunpry, INC. 
2910 Ferndale Place 
713/524-6622 
European and Asian an- 

tiques and objects : 












QuE MILAGRO 
2913 Ferndale Place 
713/521-3591 

Ethnographic art and 
handicrafts 


labeled for New York deco- 
rators,” he says. “Whoever’s 
visiting or doing a job in town 
always hits Jas, big time.” 

If Gundry assures Hous- 
tonians that there will al- 
ways be an England, in re- 
cent years there’s been an 
increasing interest in fur- 
nishings from the Continent 
—for which Maloney and 
Mallea need venture no far- 
ther than Gundry’s next-door 
neighbor. Made in France is 
located on the first floor 
of the classic modern town 
house Paris-born Laurence 
Anderson shares with the ar- 
chitect who designed it—her 
husband, William J. Ander- 
son. The clean-lined, almost 
austere upstairs apartment— 

continued on page 54 
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continued from page 52 

with a big armoire and sofa table hint- 
ing at the goodies in the shop below— 
reflects, in Maloney’s estimation, the 
proprietor’s highly selective taste. “Lau- 
rence is confident in what she picks,” he 
notes. “That’s a common denominator 
in all the dealers we go to. Lots of peo- 
ple buy stuff that’s salable. We’re the 
ones who will look at something and 
four years later find a place for it. Is the 
dealer happy to have had it for four 
years? Probably not. But they were sure 
when they bought it that it was some- 
thing they wanted.” 

Strolling the bold checkerboard floor 
of Anderson’s shop provides a virtual 
tour of France: a towering walnut ar- 
moire from a Toulouse castle; another 
in solid oak from Normandy; light fix- 
tures from a Bordeaux winery; an enor- 
mous concoction of forged-iron scroll- 
work that turns out to be a circa 1800 
outdoor music stand from Paris’s Parc 
Monceau. “I go to Sunday auctions out- 
side Paris, not the big ones in the city,” 
says Anderson, who often receives tips 
from a sister still living in France. 

Anderson’s large country French 
pieces frequently end up in New York 
or Connecticut estates. “We bought a 


number of her things for the guest-. 


house of a client whose house we had 
built in Bedford,” says Mallea. “It’s 
meant to look like the stable or out- 


“We've found pieces sitting around for months in Houston that would 
be snatched up in a week in New York,” says Maloney. 


A HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


The final stop on Ferndale Place ac- 
tually requires crossing the street, albeit 
to another modern building designed 
by Laurence’s husband (he has designed 
a total of four on the block). Que Mila- 
gro, which takes its name from an id- 
iomatic Spanish expression meaning 
“What a surprise,” is owned by husband 
and wife Graham Gray and Marianne 
Lixie-Gray. The stock ranges from an 
Indonesian dance cloth to an African 
dowry sword to a teak laundry table 
from India, but most of the objects are 
Latin American. A gaunt nineteenth- 
century Bolivian saint fashioned from 
gessoed canvas and wood grimaces in 
the stairwell; skeletal Day of the Dead 
figures gambol on shelves. Whole walls 
are dedicated to retablos (religious im- 
ages on tin and copper) and ex-votos 
(paintings recounting miraculous inter- 
ventions), while altarlike niches display 
meticulously crafted ceramics by con- 
temporary Mexican village artisans. 

The Grays left their Chicago adver- 
tising business to study anthropology in 
Mexico in the early 1970s and continue 
to make the rounds of small villages 
in central Mexico, though the market 
has lost a good deal of its innocence. 
“There was a time when retablos were 
five dollars apiece,” Gray recalls. “Now 
we pay seven to eight hundred dollars in 
Mexico. But occasionally we still have 





building of a classical older residence— 
the living room has twenty-foot-high 
beam ceilings. And the great thing 
is that Laurence mixes interior pieces 
—whether it’s an armoire or a refecto- 
ry table—with exterior stuff, like lad- 
ders or iron gates.” The designers are 
equally enamored of the smaller items 
tucked away in Anderson’s oversize ar- 
moires, including apothecary bottles, 
embroidered linens 
nightgowns from a French convent. A 
basketful of eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century letters and contracts are 
priced low enough to prompt Mallea 
to muse: “We could use those to paper 
a powder room wall.” 


and board-stiff 


finds. It’s a matter of looking and look- 
ing and rejecting and rejecting.” 

For the M (Group) designers, Que 
Milagro was a find. “We love the look 
that their pieces have, both for ourselves 
and for clients,” says Maloney. “And the 
Grays choose and present it so well.” 
Adds Mallea, who collects santos and 
retablos for his own apartment: “Carey 
and I have ‘lone a substantial amount of 
traveling 1 lexico, and we’ve worked 


for Mexica: (3 in Acapulco and 
Mexico City—anu f \r those same cli- 
ents in New York Cit. So we appreciate 
the culture and the are, both historically 
and what’s being done now.” : 


The n 


stop is less than a mile down 































West Alabama, the cross street that | 
caps the Ferndale enclave, where Briaalh 
Stringer Antiques occupies a block- | 
deep onetime light-fixture showroom | 
and the two flanking cottages (one of i 
which effectively showcases country | 
furnishings against plaster-and-straw | 
walls). A former interior designer who 
arrived at his present location sixteen 
years ago, Stringer was born in Coven-} 
try and recently acquired a chateau in 9 
Gascony (“It’s a small chateau,” he dis- 7 
claims)—a progression that parallels 
the evolution of his inventory. “In the 
time I’ve been here,” Stringer says, “T’ 
seen tastes change from English pine 
and oak, to English mahogany and pine 
and oak, to French and Italian—and | 
pine and oak.” 
Stringer continues to offer whole » 
rooms full of mahogany writing tables 5 
and partners desks, but his Continental | 
pieces are striking: painted Tuscan ar- 
moires; a massive, beautifully carved | 
and proportioned Dutch Neoclassical © 
four-door press cupboard (circa 1790); 
an Italian grotto chair carved in the © 
shape of a shell; a Louis XIV sideboard | 
with a faux-marbre top. 
“We’ve been shopping with Brian as © 
long as we’ve been in business,” Ma-— 
loney says. “He’s got a very educated | 
eye. Without being trendy, he’s fol- 
lowed the curve.” The designers are 


ay 


drawn to the scale and robust feeling of 
many of his pieces (“I like big furni- 
ture,” says Stringer), as well as such off- 
beat acquisitions as a pair of Moroccar 
mosque lanterns. They’ve also pur 
chased many of Stringer’s made-to-or 
der reproductions, which are done by 
English and Italian craftsmen using 
traditional methods and old wood but 
are scaled down for twentieth-century 
physiques. “Brian had a pair of big Re- 
gency-style chairs made for a house 
we did in Bedford,” Maloney says. “The 
clients are constantly reminding me 
how much they enjoy them.” 
Just a stoplight north of Brian String- 
continued on page 56 
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Introducing Luminette Privacy Sheers: 
The surprising union of sheerness and 
privacy. Inconceivable until now. Yet 
imcerec ibly, Hunter Douglas has embraced 
the power of light in a sheer window 


dressing, without sacrificing privacy. 


LUMINETTE xm 








Adjustable fabric vanes Soft, sheer fabric front 


With Luminette Privacy Sheers, soft fabric 


vanes rotate to invite the beauty of the 





outside in, or keep the inside out of sight. 
Transforming any room into a perfect 
reflection of the mood, the moment, 
and the personality within. 

Call 1-800-205-8225 for a free 
design brochure as well as the location of 


your nearest Hunter Doug as retailer. 


1-800-205-8225 
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FOR THE POTATO. 


One remarkably smooth sip of Chopin Vodka 
and you'll know. Chopin, which is made from 
100% Stobrawa potatoes, is crafted according to 


a 500-year-old tradition and distilled four times. 


CHOPIN $@ VODKA 


100% Neutral Spirits Distilled from Potatoes 


IMPORTED BY MILLENNIUM® IMPORT CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA U.S.A. ©1998 MILLENNIUM® IMPORT CO 
40% ALC./VOL. (80 Proof) 






























Retailers of exceptional 
linens for over 75 years. 
Léron presents one in a 
vast selection of more 
than 5000 handcrafted 
masterpieces. 


For a look at our entire 
table, bed and bath 
collection visit us in 
New York or call us. 
We'll send you further 
information or arrange 
an appointment for our 
design coordinator to 
Visit you. 
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continued from page 54 
er’s lies Westheimer, for a long time 
Houston’s most colorful thoroughfare. 


“My mother and I were trolling West- 


heimer back in the 1960s,” Maloney 
remembers. “It was the fun and funky 
antiques street.” And Kay O” Toole An- 
tiques and Eccentricities is a stylish 
successor to the Westheimer tradition. 
“Kay’s taste is more representative of 
what’s going on nationally,” says Mallea. 
“You could imagine her shop in Hudson 
or SoHo or New Orleans—distressed 
surfaces, garden things, great light, 
pieces layered one on top of another.” 
Occupying a 1920s building (O’Toole 
has transformed the backyard into a 
lovely garden), the shop is a series of 
quirky but artfully staged tableaux. An 
articulated wood saint poses in a win- 
dow; cast-iron drains in the form of 
columns frame a sinuous wrought iron 
French window guard hanging over a 
French sofa; an entire wall is draped 


with a twenty-four-foot-long theatrical 


backdrop. Live orchids and tin sunflow- 
ers provide splashes of color against 
nineteenth-century zinc architectural 
panels. “I like to push the envelope,” 
says the effervescent owner, a fourth- 
generation Texan who regularly shops 
in the south of France. O’Toole doesn’t 
push browsers, however. “I call my sales 
technique ‘benign neglect,’” she says 
with a laugh. “I won’t follow you around 
my shop and try to sell you things.” 

“IT had to work like a dog just to 
find it,” Maloney says of the final stop 
on the pair’s itinerary. Joseph Gregg’s 
Point Five is fronted by a little shop on 
Times Boulevard, a delightfully retro 


shopping street near Rice University, — 


but most of his inventory of classic 
modern furniture is cached in ware- 
houses scattered around town. “I’d been 
looking for years for the modern furni- 
ture source I knew Houston had to 
have,” recounts Maloney. “Finally, after 
I'd driven all over, a man in Joseph’s 


neighborhood told me, ‘Yeah, there’s~ 


a guy over there who has office furni- 
ture.’ And that’s how I found one of 
the warehouses.” 

“Joseph has enough stuff to fill half 
the booths in New York’s annual mod- 
ernism show,” Mallea says. Gregg’s pro- 

continued on page 58 
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1.800.59BAKER www.bakerfurniture.com 


TE BARBARA BARRY COLLECTION BY BAKER FURNITURE BAKER FURNITURE, POST OFFICE BOX 1887 GRAND 


{KER KNAPP & TUBBS SHOWROOMS LOS ANGELES ; DAL ATLANTA, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 1 oO) 


ANIA, SEATTLE, CLEVELAND, LAGUNA NIGUEL, WASHIN C., MINNEAPOLIS; PARIS; HOUSTON, 80 h H 
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OMNIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF LOCKSETS AND ARCHITECTURAL HARDWARE OF FINE QUALITY 





A Symphony 
of Hardware 





Box 330 * Cedar Grove 
New Jersey 07009 


Tel: (973) 239-7272 
Fax: (973) 239-5960 


Available to the trade. % 
For the name of the showroom nearest you, please contact Omnia. 









; _ ( ~ ~~ 
Re 4 CT 
HAND CARVED FURNI:URE FOR 1 DEN & HOME 
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continued from page 56 

digious stock includes chairs by Bertoia, 
Charles and Ray Eames, Robsjohn-Gib- 
bings and Wegner; an early-1940s sofa 


and an early-1960s buffet, both by Flor- — 


ence Knoll; whole rooms devoted to 


Paul McCobb and Russel Wright. “It’s — 


all documented,” notes Maloney, “and 
presented with enthusiasm, knowledge 
and charm. Try buying this stuff in 
Los Angeles and see what kind of atti- 


tude you get.” The energetic Gregg— ~ 


who worked as a concert promoter 
and an ergonomics consultant before 
finding his current passion—pores over 


exhibition catalogues and stacks of | 


old interior design magazines, educat- 
ing himself and his customers with en- 
gaging zeal. “This furniture represents 
the real advent of industrial modern- 
ism,” he observes. “That’s why it’s so 
rare today. People just used it and 
threw it away.” 

The designers buy some chic pre- 
World War IT Paul Frankl rattan chairs 
for a client’s East Hampton beach 
house—“We’d already bought three 
of them at auction at Sotheby’s,” says 
Maloney, “then came down here and 
found a roomful”—before proceeding 


“T’d been looking 
for years for 


the modern furniture 


source Houston 
had to have,” 
says Maloney. 


to tag “a whole truckload” of goods 
destined for their own 1960s-style 
country house. 

‘Then, finished with another success- 
ful tour, Maloney and Mallea offer a 
parting insight into a sophisticated port 
city whose distinctive style has long 
merged immigrant and homegrown 
talent: For all its material abundance, 
Houston is foremost a great collection 
of personalities. “They’re all interest- 
ing characters,” Carey Maloney says of 
his favorite Houston dealers—some old 
friends, some new. “Each one has a sto- 
ry to tell.” 0 
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HE WHITE FRIENDSHIP 
sloop Surprise, its 


gaff-rigged mainsail 


| flapping in the light south- 


west breeze, turns through 
the wind, fills away and heads 
out of the harbor, sliding 
through the summer fleet of 
yachts and lobster boats. 
Several of the guests sit- 
ting on the porch of the 


_ white clapboard inn try to 





keep the sloop in sight, 
and one visitor sets down 
his drink and walks to the 
end of the porch to follow 
the boat’s progress out to 
sea. The others, too lazy to 
rise, switch their focus to a 


Located in Tenants 
Harbor, the East Wind 
Inn affords visitors a 
base from which to en- 
joy Maine’s scenic 
coast. RiGHT: The en- 
trance facade of the 
19th-century structure. 
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MAINE’S EAST WIND INN 


CASUAL CHARM IN TENANTS HARBOR 





graceful Alden ketch swing- 
ing at anchor. After all, isn’t 
doing nothing what vaca- 
tions are for? 

At the East Wind Inn 
in Tenants Harbor, Maine, 
watching the light dance on 
water is a form of medita- 
tion, a necessary preparation 
for such major decisions as 
whether, at dinner, to take 
your lobster straight or in a 


continued on page 65 


“My dream to restore 
and open the inn began 
during childhood,” says 
Timothy L. Watts, who 
has owned the inn for 
25 years. Lert: A view 
of the harbor and Harts 


Neck Peninsula 





TRODUCING THE NEW NISSAN PATHFINDER. 
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_ THIS IS A TEST. 
Our testing, re-testing and 
re-retesting—from the 
frozen reaches of the 
Arctic to the sear- 
ing heat of Death 
: Valley—are critical 
p S Uj steps in refining 
pee our technology. 
Vhich explains a suspension 
hat is fully capable of off-road 


WE'RE ON YOUR SIDE. 
Supplemental side-impact airbags 
aren't items you'd typically expect 
tofind on an SUY, But then, “typ- 
ical” was never one of our guiding 
principles. That's why side-impact 
air bags are available onthe 
new Pathfinder, 
to help pro- 
tectyouin 
certain side 
collisions 
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It’s challenge enough, most engineers would 
tell you, to design a sport utility vehicle for 
some of the roughest, toughest, most remote 


terrain on the planet. But Nissan’s engineers 


went right ahead and took on the additional 
challenge of designing an SUV in which the 
most confirmed city folks, and even pampered 
society types, would also feel right at home. 
The strikingly redesigned Pathfinder you 
see here is that vehicle. It’s quieter, more com- 
fortable, more luxurious than ever—whether 
weaving through your morning commute or 
conveying you to a night on the town. Thanks, 
in part, to an impressive array of technology to 
shield you against noise and vibration. At the 
same time, the new Pathfinder is the strongest 
and most rugged off-roader we’ve ever built— 
featuring our high-strength DURASTEEL body 
panels and rigid MonoFrame’ construction. 
it’s enough to make you wonder: Where 


do we go from here? 


SMOOTHING YOU DOWN THE HIGHWAY. 


Noise and vibration you associate 
with other SUV’s have no place 
in the Pathfinder. This year, 20 
sound-deadening, vibration- 
neutralizing features—in addition 
to the liquid-filled 
engine mount 
shown here—help 
keep your ride 
smooth, quiet 
and comfortable. 
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over to your phone, call our 800 number and ask for a brochure package. Or fire up your computer and order online at © 
www.nissan-usa.com. While you're there, feel free to roam around a bit. 
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“Early pine furniture 
is a special love, and 
most of the pieces in 
the inn reflect that.” 
RiGut: A watercolor 
by Graydon Mayer is 
near the baby grand in 
the entrance hall. 


continued from page 61 
casserole. In the short sweet- 
ness of a Maine summer, 
time recedes, and surely Vic- 
torian ancestors sat on this 
same porch, staring at the 
same blue sea. 

A very romantic notion, 
but in fact they did not. 
What is now the East Wind 
Inn was, in the nineteenth 
century, part of a working 
boatyard, and anyone so lazy 
as to stare out to sea would 
have been handed an emp- 
ty pay packet. Sail loft, site 
of occasional town meetings, 





home of the first Mason- 
ic gatherings in the village, 
the building didn’t become 
an inn until the 1920s. “In 
those days,” says the current 
owner, Timothy L. Watts, 
“there was a steamer bring- 
ing passengers up from Bos- 











ton. People planned on more 
extended stays than they do 
today, because, once they 
got here, there was nowhere 
else to go.” 

The inn closed down in 
the 1940s, the building was 
sold, though no one was sur¢ 
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Guests can also stay at 
the inn’s Meeting 
House and the Ginny 
Wheeler Cottage. 
Lert: The front apart- 
ment in the Wheeler 
cottage, which is next 
to the main building. 


to whom, and by the time 
Watts first saw it, the only 
thing holding it up was habit. 
“1’d dreamed about the build- 
ing since I was a kid,” says 
Watts, whose family lived on 
the other side of the harbor. 
“I'd go over in my skiff with a 








ABOVE: “The porch is 
used by guests to relax 
and watch the activity 
of the harbor,” Watts 
says. “It’s also a fa- 
vorite place to have a 
beverage before or 
after dinner.” 


three-horsepower outboard 
and get bait from Skinny 
Morris, who had a fish mar- 
ket on the wharf. I’d look at 
the building, and I always felt 
so sad to see it falling down 
Once I'd grown up, I decid 
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continued from page 65 

ed I wanted to buy it. It took 
me a while to find out who 
actually owned it. It turned 
out to be Skinny’s sister, a 
woman named Jada Scruton. 
I started writing her every 
month or six weeks, getting 
more and more intrigued 
with the idea.” 

Watts finally got a reply 
one winter and an invita- 
tion to visit the mysteri- 
ous owner in Massachusetts. 
“Her house was a three-story 
building that looked almost 
as bad as the inn, with the 
lower half of the windows 
all covered with newspaper,” 
he says. “She must have been 
eighty, but she agreed to 
come to Tenants Harbor to 
look at the inn, which she 
hadn’t seen in more than 
ten years. The day she came, 
the weather was terrible, 
and when we opened the 
door, the rain was pouring in. 
The roof on the southwest 
end was partially gone. The 

continued on page 70 


ABovE: “Guests have 
reported feeling a 
presence in there and 
believe the inn to be 
haunted,” he says of an 
often-requested room. 


For tho: 
to view the rocl 
the deck of a b 


are day sails on the Surprise. 
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ABOVE: The dining 
room, which offers 
breakfast, dinner and 
Sunday brunch, serves 
authentic New En- 
gland cooking. The 
milk-glass light fixture 
dates to the 1920s. 


Ricut: To the left of 
the main building are 
the inn’s dock and 

newly built chandlery, 
where visitors can get 
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‘THE MOST MODERN 
OF SHIPS. 


‘THE MOST ANCIENT 


OF WORLDS. 





This fall, Crystal Cruises invites 
you to explore the wonders of 
the Far East and the land down 
under. The Bazaars of India. The 
Temples of Thailand. The Opera 
House in Sydney. 

Aboard Crystal Symphony, you 
will enjoy the uniquely friendly 
style of service that has earned us 
the designation of “Best Large- 
Ship Line” by the readers of 
Condé Nast Traveler and “World’s 
Best Large Cruise Line” by the 
readers of Travel & Leisure. 

You'll also enjoy our acclaimed 
Wine & Food Festival, where 
internationally acclaimed chefs 
create special dinners and offer 
cooking demonstrations. You may 
also enroll in our very popular 
Computer University@Sea programs. 

Exceptional savings are now 
available. To learn more about 
this unforgettable journey, please 
contact your travel agent or 
call 1-800-820-6663 for a free 
“Kingdoms of the Sun” brochure. 
Or visit www.crystalcruises.com. 
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continued from page 66 

kitchen floor was sunk in the middle. 
Seeing it convinced her that she needed 
to sell, and quickly. In the sales agree- 
ment, she put in a clause saying the 
building had to be restored and re- 
opened as an inn in one year. 

“I was twenty-seven years old, no 
money, no experience in the hospitality 
field, no credibility,” continues Watts, 
who, with the help of his grandfather 
Harold M. Dowling, managed the im- 
possible and opened a fully restored inn 
one year later. “I didn’t know about ad- 


now inactivity is simply a choice. For 
those who wish to view the rocky coast | 
from the deck of a boat, there are day — 
sails on the Surprise. For those who pre- | 
fer to wander on land, there is the near- ~ 
by Owls Head Transportation Museum, | 
housing the kinds of carriages, cars and | 


flying machines that would have carried 


off guests of the earlier inn. In Rock- — 
land, there is the Farnsworth Museum, — 


with its newly opened Wyeth Center. 


Closer still is the Marshall Point Light- _ 
house, stocked with photographs and | 


The comfortably furnished 
main building feels less like a hotel 
than the home of a 
friend whose taste you admire. 


vertising. I thought you opened the 
doors and people flocked in. And some 
did. Then it was Labor Day, and no 
one else came.” 

Fortunately for Watts, one person 
did. A local resident named Ginny 
Wheeler, who had the experience he 
lacked, said she’d like to help, though 
she informed him, “I can’t afford to 
earn any money.” 

That was twenty-five years ago, and 
it is difficult to imagine the inn in its 
derelict days. Over the years Watts has 
added an old sea captain’s residence, 
now the Meeting House, with space for 
conferences, and the Ginny Wheeler 
Cottage, with private apartments over- 
looking the harbor. The comfortably 
furnished main building has thirteen 
rooms and feels less like a hotel than the 
home of a friend whose taste you ad- 
mire—a friend who gets up every morn- 
ing to make you blueberry muffins and 
in the evening pours you a drink and in- 
vites you into a softly lit dining room, 
sage green walls hung with maritime 
paintings, and offers you a choice of 
what Watts characterizes as “New En- 
gland fare with a flair.” 

The summer guests who took the 
steamer from Boston in the early years 
of the century may have done nothing 
because there was nothing to do, but 


documents tracing the history of the 
area. There are antiques shops to 
browse, and ferries take day-trippers to 
the islands of Monhegan, Vinalhaven, 
North Haven and Islesboro. 

There is even a murder mystery to 
solve. Who is the ghost said to haunt 
two rooms on the third floor? A psychic 
who visited the inn says that it’s a 
woman who was mysteriously mur- 
dered during the nineteenth century. 
The psychic thinks she arrived on the 
Boston packet and then disappeared. 
Tim Watts isn’t sure about that, though 
he doesn’t mind the spirit’s benevolent 
presence. Mostly benevolent. Once, he 
found himself on the third floor in des- 
perate need of something that was on 
the first. As he began to run down the 
hall, he felt a pair of hands grab him by 
the shoulders. A man who wasn’t daunt- 
ed at the thought of restoring a crum- 
bling inn in one year was not about to 
be held back by a ghost. “Can’t you see 
I’m busy!” he shouted. “Let go of me!” 
The ghost did. 0 


The inn is open from April 1 through 
December 1. The East Wind Inn, P.O. 
Box 149, Tenants Harbor, ME 04860. 
Telephone 207/372-6366 or 800/241- 
VIEW, fax 207/372-6320, e-mail info@- 


eastwindinn.com. 
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Text by Suzanne Stephens 
Photography by 
Durston Saylor 


N EXPANDING HIS CON- 
necticut residence (Ar- 
chitectural Digest, Octo- 

ber 1993), architect Bernard 

Mapes Wharton, of Shope 

Reno Wharton, found that 

separate buildings best ac- 

commodated diverse living 
functions. He designed a free- 
standing cottage, with two 
bedrooms and a living room/ 
art gallery, instead of attach- 
ing these spaces to the orig- 
inal house. The guest cottage 
and main house now form 
an enclave with two other, 
diminutive structures, a pot- 
ting shed and a shed for the 
family’s pet goats. It’s a solu- 
tion not unlike the one Philip 

Johnson employed in his New 

Canaan, Connecticut, com- 

pound, where, over the years, 

he has built a separate guest- 
house, painting gallery, sculp- 
ture gallery and library around 
his 1949 Glass House. But, 
Wharton admits, “I didn’t go 
nearly as far as Johnson did.” 
Instead, Wharton adopted 

a more traditional approach, 

and his colony has a consis- 

tent, late-nineteenth-centu- 
ry Shingle Style vocabulary. 

“There is a definite hierar- 

chy—from the main house 

down to the guest cottage 
and the potting and goats’ 
sheds,” he notes. “The shin- 
gle siding and a smattering 


RiGut: “The arched 
window pattern al- 
lows the outside in 
and vice versa,” Whar- 
ton says. “The fire- 
place acts as the 
terminus.” Two bed- 
rooms are at the rear. 








ABOVE: Architect 
Bernard Mapes Whar- 
ton’s guest cottage is a 
freestanding addition 
to his Connecticut 
house. “The building’s 
layout is much like a 
chapel’s,” he says. 


of stone keep it all related.” 
The principal house, dis- 
tinguished by a conical roof, 
was built by Wharton and 
his late wife, Elaine Antho- 
ny. When it came to adding 
bedrooms for the visiting 
children from their previous 
marriages, Wharton opted for 
an eighteen-by-forty-four- 
foot cabin on a rocky out- 
cropping diagonally across 
the yard from the dining 
continued on page 74 
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continued from page 72 


room and porch. “The guest 
cottage is designed to have a 
strong presence but not to 
compete with the house,” 
Wharton says. “The scale was 
important—I have an affinity 
for small-scale enclosures.” 
Wharton’s buildings are 
organized around an area 
that resembles a New En- 
gland green. “We intentional- 
ly forged a sense of commu- 
nity with the structures,” he 
adds. “We spend so much time 
outside all year round, what 
with cookouts and athletics.” 
Wharton is now married 


RIGHT: Paintings by 
Elaine Anthony are 
displayed in the living 
room/art gallery. A 
handmade Mexican 
rug and rustic fur- 
nishings add intimacy 
to the lofty space. 


again, to Jennifer Walsh, and 
the throng of family mem- 
bers has grown to include 
seven children. “The guest 
cottage is the domain of the 
older kids,” he says. “It gives 
them a sense of responsibil- 
ity and autonomy.” 

Marked by a sizable horse- 


shoe-shaped entrance and 
a steeply gabled roof with 
deep overhangs, the guest- 
house looks strikingly pic- 
turesque. Inside, a rustic liv- 
ing room/art gallery displays 
richly hued abstract paint- 
ings by Anthony. “The room 
was essentially designed to 


show Elaine’s work,” Whar- 
ton says of the almost win- 
dowless space, where a bank 
of five skylights softly filters 
in mellow natural light. Two 
sturdy eighteen-foot-long ce- 
dar beams stretch across the 
ceiling, and a monumentally 

continued on page 76 





























ABOVE: “With a porch 
on the main house 

and the gardens, we 
have a series of outdoor 
rooms,” says Wharton 
(above left). “It cre- 
ates a town-square- 
like relationship.” 
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continued from page 74 

scaled granite fireplace deepens the 
room’s intensely primeval quality. “We 
wanted character and a sense of struc- 
ture,” he says. “There is so much power 
in simplicity.” 

~- Wharton sought out rough-hewn el- 
ements and materials to meld togeth- 
er in the cottage. He found granite 
in a nearby town and used it to cre- 
ate a fireplace with a heft evocative of 
Stonehenge. “The stone also echoes the 
paintings’ grainy texture,” the architect 
remarks. The granite hearth, eleven feet 
long and six feet deep, radiates a gentle 
heat when a fire is lit. “We like to cook ~ 
there,” adds Wharton. 

Even the flooring resonates with a 
rugged history: The heart-pine boards 
came from the beams of a Sears, Roe- 
buck building in Chicago. A leather 
club chair and sofa as well as handmade 

Muy ee rugs and objects contribute to the homey 

Perris Guinea Rd Fairfax, VA ey) . atmosphere. “It’s an informal room—a 

703-978-7200 © Fax: 703-978-7222. : great place to watch football or read,” 
— WWW.KINGSLEYBATE.COM | Wharton says. 

References to particular architecture 
abound throughout, and they are always 
assimilated by Wharton in an effort- 
less manner. Gatehouses and libraries 
by H. H. Richardson and houses by 





“Shingle siding and 
a smattering of stone 
keep it all related.” 


Bruce Price come to mind in looking 
at the arched entrance and protecting 
roof. Wharton also cites the residential 
architecture of C. F. A. Voysey as inspir- 
ing him with its “air of casualness and 
livability.” “The forms and materials of 
all these architects impart a feeling of 
permanence and integration with the 
landscape,” he maintains. “But they’re 
still comfortable and adaptable to our 
way of living today.” 

This adherence to a strong architec- 
tural tradition gives the small cluster a 
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CREATIVE WROUGHT IRON 36 HAMPTON ROAD, SOUTHAMPTON, NEW YORK 11968 sense of timelessness and place. [want 
ed many small things sprinkled on the 


landscape to create a whole,” notes 
Wharton. “If you like to build, this is an 
architect’s dream.” O 
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y re Plaisirs D' Indochine Cotton & Linen Print, 
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You may think of Mill House at Woodbury 
for objects that stand on the floor: 
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But we’d never want you to overlook 


those that hang on the wall. 


At Mill House, 35 years of selling antique furniture have convinced us that nothing so 
enhances the pleasure of a fine piece of furniture as a fine work of art to accompany it. 
Whether you choose a portrait, a landscape, a still life or a nautical scene, you'll be 
adding a beauty to your life and a completeness to your home that, we believe, is 
achievable in no other way. 


= 
Mill House Antiques 


1964 THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF CHOICE 1999 





1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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THE SHAKER EXPERIENCE PRESERVED IN KENTUCKY 
STAYING IN THE HISTORIC VILLAGE OF PLEASANT HILL 








Text by Jennifer Kramer 
Photography by 
James Archambeault 


NE OF THE MAJOR 
tenets of Shaker be- 
lief is that its mem- 

bers live, literally, in heaven 

on earth. For those who be- 
longed to this religious sect, 
which appeared at the end 
of the eighteenth century, 
flourished in the nineteenth 
and barely survived into the 
twentieth, that meant creat- 
ing a world that was orderly, 
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clean and free from distrac- 
tion. Most famously, this in- 
cluded a strict adherence to 
celibacy, a condition that 
presented not a few prob- 
lems for the propagation of 
the group. But their beliefs 
were not limited to that. 
They truly pursued con- 
scious living, speaking very 
little as they went about their 
tasks so they could stay more 
attuned to God. Every build- 
ing they erected, every object 
they made, down to its shape, 


color and function, was de- 





signed to be, well, heaven- 
ly. As the Roman Catholic 
monk and scholar Thomas 
Merton put it, “The peculiar 
grace of a Shaker chair is due 
to the fact that it was built by 
someone capable of believ- 


ing that an angel might come 


ABOVE: Visitors can 
tour 14 restored build- 
ings at Shaker Village 
of Pleasant Hill, a Na- 
tional Historic Land- 
mark in Kentucky’s 
bluegrass country. 


Far Lert: The brick 
East Family Breth- 
ren’s Shop dates to 
1845. Lerr: Wood- 
working demonstra- 
tions include making 
traditional oval boxes 
and coat hangers. 


down and sit on it.” In Shak- 
er villages, perhaps more 
than in any other place, God 
was in the details, and the de- 

tails had to be perfect. 
In Shaker Village of Pleas- 
ant Hill, an exquisitely re- 
continued on page 82 








Damn the tuxedos, full speed ahead. 
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THE SHAKER EXPERIENCE PRESERVED IN KENTUCKY 





Ricut: The 1839 
Trustees’ Office was 
where Shakers con- 
ducted business with 
the outside world, 
whether entertaining 
guests or dispensing 
charity to the poor. 


continued from page 80 

stored community in the 
beautiful bluegrass country 
of Kentucky, visitors have 
the opportunity not only to 
see an earthly paradise but to 
stay in it. For in 1963, when 
the Centre Family Dwelling 
was turned into a living his- 
tory museum operated by a 
nonprofit educational corpo- 
ration, its enlightened execu- 
tive director, James Cogar 
(the first curator of Colonial 





The miracle is that although the 
community disbanded in 1910, nearly 
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Williamsburg), decided to 
depart from conventional 
thinking while planning the 
village’s future. As a result, in 
1968 guest rooms were cre- 
ated in fifteen of the thirty- 
three original buildings. By 
withdrawing there for a day 
or two, a person can begin to 
see a true portrait of these 


tT: Dual canti- 

d staircases spi- 
hree stories. 
Rocking chairs 

architectur- 
bedroom. 
urrange 
te light. 


idealistic and industrious peo- 
ple, as well as the lifestyle 
that reflected in every way, 
shape and form their eter- 
nal devotion. 

The miracle of Pleasant 
Hill is that although the com- 
munity, which began in 1805, 
was disbanded in 1910, near- 
ly every important building 
remains. But it was a nip-and- 
tuck race with time. When 
Cogar signed on, two build- 
ings were being used as gas 
stations, the Meeting House 
was a Baptist church, the 
Centre Family Dwelling was 

continued on page 86 
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Discover 


New Zealand 


There’s never been a better time 
to visit New Zealand. 


Over the next 18 months the hottest 
destination on the planet will be even 
hotter. The celebrations have started 
and will continue with America’s Cup . 
yachting fever and the 
Louis Vuitton Cup in mid 
October through to the 
America’s Cup 2000 
Nore carat laa 


Be the first in the world to 
share the light of the new 
millennium with friends, we call them 
mates, as the dawn kicks off an array 
of millennium year 
OVolemmeeteoleredetoveus 

New Zealand. 


Air New Zealand’s award 
steve Mal anoas (ee 
makes getting there part 
of the adventure. 


No other country on earth makes 
discovering nature, wine, food, 
outdoor and indoor adventures... or 
yourself... so easy, so accessible and 
so affordable. 


Discover New Zealand... become 


one of our mates! 
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-..Nature’s Wonderland! 


11 Day “Best of New Zealand” from $3297 12 Day “Natural Wonders & Lodge Life” 


A luxury vacation featuring deluxe hotels throughout, most A luxury, privately chauffeured vacation, showcasing New 
meals, including special restaurants and gourmet meals, and Zealand’s natural wonders and featuring some of New 








loaded with New Zealand’s top exciting attractions and Zealand’s legendary lodges, such as Huka Lodge, Punatapu 
activities! Lodge, Wharekauhau Lodge and Oliver’s Lodge. 
Call for your free color brochure - over 200 pages of travel ideas to the South Pacific ( 8 0 0) 9 5 5 =; 1 8 1 8 

La 

co SUNBEAM TOURS New ZEALAND. 

1 ray PLY REMA i 
AIR NEW ZEALAND ..a@ dream within reach SIMPL REAR 
website: www.sunbeamtours.com ¢ e-mail: info@sunbeamtours.com 
Prices are per person, double occupancy, all inclusive from Los Angeles, valid for travel Apr-Aug 99. 
Please add $250 for travel Sep-Nov 99 & Mar 00, $50 ravel Dec 99-Feb 00. Black-out periods may apply. Book early and save 10%. 
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CRUISES 


1-Please send me all of the items in this category. 


* Crystal Cruises. Experience gracious, attentive 
service and the ultimate in worldwide luxury cruising 
aboard the Six-Star Crystal Harmony and Crystal 
Symphony. For a complimentary brochure, call 
(800) 820-6663. 


2-Holland America Europe Cruises. Imagine 
cruising along Europe’s famed coastlines, exploring 
fascinating lands—and unpacking only once. Reply 
today or call (877)-SAIL-HAL for brochures, videos 
and information. 


3+Norwegian Cruise Line. What is The Norwegian 
Way? More service per guest, more adventure per 
cruise and more information per inquiry. Just call 
(800) 327-7030 or your travel professional. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


4-Please send me the free items in this category. 


5-Barbados. A Vacation Beyond Imagination. 
Stroll on soft sand. Sail alongside flying fish. 
Distinct hotels and all inclusives await you. Call 
(888)-BARBADOS or your travel agent to find out 
about the Barbados Super Saver Packages. 


6-The British Virgin Islands. Discover Nature’s 
Little Secrets. Experience unspoiled beaches, bays 
and nature trails, as well as water-related vacations. 
World-class resorts, charming inns and luxury 
villas. Call (800) 888-5563, ext. 718 for your free 
vacation kit. 


7+Fiesta Americana Coral Beach Cancun. 

The first Five-Diamond resort in Cancun. Call 
(800) FIESTA-1 or visit us at www.fiestamexico.com 
Literature, $1. 


8-French Government Tourist Office. Order your 
free France Discovery Kit, which includes a 100-page 
travel planner, MasterCard special offers and Air 
France Holidays brochure. Call (800) 2-FRANCE. 


9-MasterCard Vacations™. Offering great prices 
on superior vacation packages and cruises. Speak to 
an expert travel consultant today. Call (800) 428-8747. 








_ ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


directory 


For information from these destinations and travel-related companies, simply fill out the postage-paid card and return it to 
Architectural Digest Travel Directory, P.O. Box 5256, Pittsfield, MA 01203-9008. Enclose a check or money order for any priced 
item. Call (800) 759-9878 to receive any or all of the free travel brochures. Each brochure will arrive from the companies listed. 


10*Portugal. A country rich with historic, cultural, 
folk heritage; natural splendor; urban sophistication! 
A compelling blend of the old and the new. Call 
(800)-PORTUGAL or visit www.portugalinsite.pt 


11-SuperClubs Grand Lido Resorts. Offering 
luxurious accommodations, gourmet dining, 24-hour 
room service, unlimited water sports, tennis, everything’s 
included. Grand Lido Negril, Grand Lido Sans Souci, 
Grand Lido Braco. Call (800)-GO-SUPER or visit us 
at www.superclubs.com 


UNITED STATES TRAVEL 


12+Please send me all of the items in this category. 


13-The Breakers. Palm Beach’s most luxurious 
oceanfront getaway. If ever there was a reason to 
indulge, this is it. For more information, call toll-free 
(888)-BREAKERS. 


14-Visit Florida. What to do on endless miles of 
sugar-sand beaches? For your free Florida Vacation 
Guide, call toll-free (888) 7-FLA-USA or visit us at 
www.flausa.com 


15+ Fontainebleau Hilton Resort & Towers. Prime 
beachfront location, full amenities including 10 restau- 
rants, luxury health spa and concierge level towers, free 
supervised children’s program. Call (800) 548-8886. 


16+Hyatt Regency Scottsdale at Gainey Ranch. 
Located in the blooming desert. Championship 
golf, tennis, 10 interconnecting pools, Native 
American Learning Center, exquisite cuisine. Call 
(800) 55-HYATT. 


17+Kea Lani Hotel. Luxury suites and villa accom- 
modations. Spa and 24-hour fitness center. Home 
of Grand Chefs on Tour. Call (800) 882-4100 or 
(808) 875-4100 or visit www.kealani.com 


18+La Quinta Resort Homes. Please send away for 
a complimentary brochure or visit us and experience 
our incomparable lifestyle. 


19*Marriott’s Camelback Inn Resort Golf Club 

& Spa. Mobil Five Star/AAA Five Diamond resort 
in Scottsdale, AZ, featuring 447 casitas, 36 holes of 
championship golf, tennis, 7 restaurants and a world- 
class European spa. 


20+ New York Palace Towers. This 5-Diamond 
hotel offers the epitome in personal service, ele- 
gance and comfort. Private lobby and elevators, 
fitness center, room service from Le Cirque, 24- 
hour/day butler service. Call (800)-PALACE-T. 


21-The Regency. Enter another world where busi- 
ness is pleasure, no detail is overlooked and comfort 
is always the order of the day. Featuring 353 rooms, 
12 of which are extraordinary suites, each offering a 
one-of-a-kind New York experience. 


22+Royal Palms Hotel & Casitas. Experience all 
the amenities of a grand hotel coupled with the 
understated luxury of a lovingly restored estate 
residence. Call (800) 672-6011, ext. G10. 


23-San Francisco Convention & Visitors Bureau. 
One call does it all with San Francisco’s official hotel 
reservation hotline: (888)782-9673 (888-STAY-N-SF) 
or book online at www.sfvisitor.org; wide choice of 
accommodations. 


24+ Scottsdale, Arizona. Discover this land of 
breathtaking color, alive with desert beauty and an 
abundance of Southwestern hospitality and sunshine! 
Call the Scottsdale Convention & Visitors Bureau at 
(800) 877-1117. 


25° Turnberry Isle Resort & Club. Located 
between Miami and Fort Lauderdale, our 300-acre 
resort features luxurious rooms, two championship 
golf courses, Spa, tennis and private beach. 
Vacation packages available. 


26-Utah. Full-color travel guide to Utah’s scenic 
wonders including photos, maps, destinations 
and accommodations. For a free guide, call 
(800)-UTAH-FUN. 


27-Water Club Il. Luxurious condominium resi- 
dences offering every conceivable amenity and incom- 
parable concierge services overlooking the pristine 
beaches of Florida’s Gulf Coast. Call (941) 383-6444. 


TRAVEL ACCESSORIES 


28-Samsonite Corporation. Visit your local dealer 
to choose from an array of luggage designed with the 
new carry-on regulations in mind. For more informa- 
tion, call (800) 262-8282. 


To receive any or all of the free travel brochures, call 
toll-free: (800) ie “9876 § Please have item Une bee 



















“COUNTRY KITCHENS” CONTEST RULES 


1) NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. 2) To enter, write style name with corresponding number on a postcard 
or letter and mail to “Country Kitchens” Contest, Architectural Digest, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 
10017. Entry must be received by August 15, 1999. Sponsor is not responsible for lost, late, postage due or 
misdirected mail. Only one entry per envelope. Mechanically reproduced entries not eligible. Must bea U.S 
resident to enter. 3) Winners will be selected in a random drawing from all correct entries on or about August 
19, and will be notified by mail. All decisions of the judges are final. 4) One Grand Prize winner will receive a 
$1,000 shopping spree at Williams-Sonoma. 10 runner-up winners will receive a SieMatic Gift Pack (approx 
retail value $50). 5) Income and other taxes, if any, are the sole responsibility of the winners. 6) Employees of 
Condé Nast Publications and SieMatic Corporation and their ad agencies and members of their families 





are not eligible. 7) Subject to all federal, state and local laws and regulations. Void in Puerto Rico 
where prohibited. 8) The odds of winning depend on the number of correct entries received. Prizes not 
transferable. No substitutions for prize except by Sponsor in case of unavailability, in which case a prize of 


equal or greater value will be substituted 

acknowledged or returned. 10) Acceptance of prize constitutes consent to use winners’ name and like 
nesses for editorial, advertising, and publicity purposes. Winners may be required to sign an affidavit o 
eligibility and liability/publicity release, which must be returned within thirty (30) days 

notification or an alternate winner may be chosen. 11) Fora list of winners, send a self-addressed stamped 


9) All entries become the property of pine and will not be | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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envelope to entry address after August 26, 1999 
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ABOVE: The 40-room 
Centre Family Dwell- 
ing, which was con- 
structed of hand-cut, 
hand-laid local lime- 
stone, is now a muse- 
um housing original 
furniture and artifacts. 


continued from page 82 

a Goodwill Industries ware- 
house, and U.S. 68 ran right 
through the heart of the vil- 
lage. However, as a result of 
benign neglect and some 
sensitivity on the part of var- 
ious owners, the architectur- 
al integrity of the buildings 
was maintained, though they 
were in desperate need of 
structural salvation. 

In keeping with Shaker 
agrarian heritage, Cogar 
brought twenty-three hun- 
dred original acres back into 
the community. He organized 
the outer lands as a modern, 
productive farm, which he 
believed would protect the 
community and its environs 
more than any preservation 
designation. Under the far- 
sighted stewardship of James 
C. Thomas, who had worked 
with Cogar since 1964, the 
village today is a poignant 
testament to Shaker history 
and a sanctuary of incompa- 
rable beauty. 

Looking for details at Pleas- 
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ant Hill that reflect the Shak- 
ers’ chaste lives is like putting 
together pieces of a puzzle. 


Buildings are especially aus- 
tere, with clean lines and 
purposeful design. There are 
no porches, despite the warm 
climate, as they would encour- 
age idleness. The lis tone 


paths that lace the vil re 


narrow to discourage walk- 
ing side by side. The dwelling 
buildings and the Meeting 
House have dual entrances 
so that members of each sex 
could enter separately and 

not mingle. 
Inside, floor plans are bi- 
laterally symmetrical. There 
continued on page 90 


Top: Ministers ate 
their meals in a simply 
furnished private din- 
ing room. ABOVE: A 
symmetrical, bilateral 
layout with two stair- 
cases kept the sexes 
from crossing paths. 
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Thats just one of the many interior refinements 
we've made to the all-new 1999 Jeep, Grand Cherokee. 
There’s also an available all-new overhead console with 
13 programmable features to help make this one of 
the most user-friendly sport utility vehicles around. 

To find out what else is hidden inside our newest 
4x4, visit us at www.jeep.com or call 1-800-925-JEEP. 
- , The thoughtfully designed Jeep Grand Cherokee. 
See? There it is. Right under the cargo area. The —_- You'll find all the improvements easy to swallow. 
spare tire that used to be out in the open is now care- 


fully tucked inside a well underneath the cargo floor. Jeep 
That leaves more room for your gear and provides 
easy access to a clean tire, should you ever need it. IeEERROE Ss) ONE Y ONE 
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Pee MOST CAPABLE SPORT UTILITY EVER 





*Based on AMCI overall on- and off-road performance tests using Grand Cherokee with available Quadra-Drive™ and V8 engin: 
Jeep is a registered trademark of DaimlerChrysler. 
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THE SHAKER EXPERIENCE PRESERVED IN KEN’TUCKY 


RiGcut: The 1847 West 
Lot Wash House pro- 
vided laundry facilities; 
water was brought in 
by an aqueduct sys- 
tem. BELOw: A sec- 
ond-floor guest room. 


continued from page 86 
are two Staircases, so that the 
sexes could avoid unneces- 
sary interaction. In the din- 
ing rooms, trestle tables are 
placed like mirror images, as 
are chairs in meeting rooms, 
where residents congregated 
each evening. In the bed- 
rooms, which often slept four, 
the beds are in rows, and 
there’s no hint of privacy. 
There are separate closets, 
separate baths and separate 
workshops, where each sex 
pursued appropriate trades. 
The Meeting House, where 





Shakers gathered to worship, 
has two entrances, wide 
enough for members of each 
sex to enter in pairs. Backless 
benches are lined up with 
military precision on each 
side of the large hall, and in 
the center is an open space 
that served as a sort of neutral 
zone. There they sang their 
simple songs a capella—they 
eschewed musical instruments 
—and danced without touch- 
ing. Services eventually grew 
to a frenzied fervor, with be- 
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BELOow: Built in 1809, 
the Farm Deacons’ 
Shop was the first per- 
manent structure in 
the village. It was 
home to the ministry 


and the Centre Family. 


BeELow RiGutT: The 
1821 West Family 
Dwelling has the usu- 
al separate entrances 
for men and women. 
The house was created 
for the aged, who 
were given less physi- 
cally demanding tasks. 


ie : * ae 
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lievers stomping and whirl- 
ing and shaking sin from their 
bodies, supposedly reaching 
a state of ecstatic union with 
God that some suggest re- 
placed their temporal needs. 
For visitors today, staying 
in a Pleasant Hill guest room, 
or, in their parlance, a retiring 
room, is an aesthetic rather 
than an ascetic experience. 
The rooms are furnished with 
Shaker elements: rag rugs, 
rocking chairs, peg rails for 
hanging clothes and chairs, 
continued on page 97 
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BACH ENDORF'S 


DALLAS’ FINEST DESIGNER JEWELER 
PLAZA AT PRESTON CENTER 214/692-8400 
GALLERIA LEvEL 1 972/392-9900 
PRESTON PARK VILLAGE, PLANO 972/596-2090 
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Imagine taking your own gondola to ite 8) at Mikimoto, Davidoff, 
or the other seventy GRAND CANAL SHOPPES 





Indulge in the ultimate spa experience at Canyon Ranch® SpaClub™ 


Dine in St. Marks Square or Emeril Lagasse’s Delmonico, Joachim Splichal's Pino 
Piero Selvaggio's Valentino, or Stephan Pyles’ Star Canyon 


REVEL in the world's most luxurious and largest guest Accommodations | 
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Reverso Duo 
Two dials, 

» back to back, 
Two time 

: ZOmes 
DEciing Gs One ite 
leeversO DUO Owes ITS 
Intriguing Couble life to 
a single complicated 
movement, the kind of 
unique creation That me 
kkeverso has inspired for 
over sixty years, Our 
watchmakers love to let 
their imaginations travel. 





«JAEGER-LECOULTRE> 


For your free copy of the Manufacture’s Book 
of Timepieces contact Jaeger-LeCoultre, 

P.O, Box 1608, Winchester, VA 22604, 

tel, (800) JLC-Time. www.mjlc.com 
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tinued from page 90 

nised beds that are easy to sweep under, 
and-loomed coverlets and draperies and 
ilt-in cabinets. But rooms also have 
entieth-century comforts: white-tiled 
aths, televisions, telephones and, in the 
ore remote dwellings, kitchenettes. 
ome of the smaller buildings, such as the 
anyard, Cooper’s Shop and Old Min- 
strys Workshop, have several bedrooms 
d are ideal for families or couples. 
Most visitors take in the village core, 
ouring the workshops, the dwellings 
d the excellent Shaker Life exhibit. A 
rood many cruise along the Kentucky 
iver on the Dixie Belle, the village’s stern- 
wheeler, to learn about Shaker trade and 
iver ecology. But there’s another realm to 
pxplore: Guests can walk the 1837 turn- 
bike, now a quiet country lane that leads 
o the cemetery, the ruins of a gristmill 
nnd an ancient springhouse where 
ere’s still a cup for thirsty passersby. 
Or they can study the twenty-five miles 
bf rock fences, constructed in a seem- 
ngly extralaborious style peculiar to the 
bluegrass country. “Rebuilding the walls 
s like painting the Brooklyn Bridge,” 
says James Thomas. “You get to the end 
and have to start all over again.” 

Meals are served in the Trustees’ 
Office, where Shakers historically en- 
tertained visitors from the outside 
world. Burnished cherry tables and the 
glow of candles set in hand-blown hur- 
ricane lamps warm the spareness of 
the rooms. The traditional southern 
fare includes corn-bread sticks, ham 
biscuits, molded salads, pan-fried cat- 
fish, chicken croquettes and other spe- 
cialties, finished off by fruit cobblers, 
lemon pie or tarts. 

Though laws prescribed almost every 
aspect of life in Pleasant Hill, in part be- 
cause of its distance from the central 
ministry in New Lebanon, New York, 
the village has fascinating architectural 
anomalies not known in the rest of 
Shakerdom. Micajah Burnett was the 
village planner and architect. 

His virtuosity can be seen in more 
than ten buildings. The Centre Family 
Dwelling, which he designed to house 
one hundred brethren, has bold Tuscan 
pillars and pilasters in the dining room. 
Its graceful arched doorways and light- 
gathering dormers with toned-down 
Gothic tracery are clearly not Shaker 


AD TRAVELS 


style, which was more typically simplified 
Georgian. Most wondrous are the two 
cantilevered staircases that ascend three 
stories in the Trustees’ Office. Burnett’s 
Meeting House, which held three hun- 
dred worshipers, is nothing short of an 
architectural feat. The main hall mea- 
sures forty-four feet by sixty feet but has 
no intrusive supports to inhibit the con- 
gregation’s dancing. To create this free 
span, he devised a remarkable system of 
trusses in the attic from which a ceiling 
is suspended two stories below. 
Community planning was complex. 
The Centre Family Dwelling was for the 
most spiritually advanced, or those who 
had lived in the community from a very 
early age, while the East Family was 
composed of members who did de- 
manding physical work on the farm and 
the West Family consisted of older 
members. On the periphery were the 
North and West lots, where novitiates 
tested Shaker life. Color often indicated 
a building’s use. For example, stables 
and sheds were painted red or brown to 
represent the earth and work; yellow 
frame buildings housed workshops, of- 


Staying in a Pleasant 
Hill guest room is 
an aesthetic experience. 


fices ahd baths. Most structures were 
made from local materials. The East and 
West Family dwellings display fine brick 
construction, and the grandest of all was 
the Centre Family Dwelling, built of 
blocks of pale Kentucky limestone cut 
from the nearby palisades. 

Decades passed at the village with ups 
and downs in leadership and internal re- 
ligious conflicts, but the Civil War for- 
ever changed life there. As pacifists, the 
Shakers refused to fight, and as aboli- 
tionists, they freed slaves brought to 
them. Pleasant Hill was unavoidably in 
the war’s path. Not only was this area 
the border between North and South, 
but the old Toll Road between Lexing- 


. ton and Harrodsburg ran right through 


the village. The battle at Perryville, 
Kentucky’s bloodiest, was only seven- 
teen miles away. Pleasant Hill fed re- 
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treating Confederate soldiers and a few 
days later extended the same hospital- 
ity to Union troops, taking care of ten 
thousand men in all. 

During the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century Pleasant Hill weakened 
for a variety of reasons, among them 
industrialization, a dearth of leader- 
ship, a demographic shift in the com- 
munity to predominantly women, an 
inability to attract converts, poor invest- 
ments and the loss of southern markets. 
Finally, in 1910, the community was dis- 
solved. But, like a phoenix, the village 
was to rise again. 

Pleasant Hill offers an array of daily 
and weekend programs such as work- 
shops in aromatic herbs, box making, 
spinning and more. In 1995 it added the 
Historic Farm program to demonstrate 
another side of Shaker life. 

Shakers were superb agrarians. They 
imported livestock from Europe that 
they selectively bred and sold. They were 
widely known for excellent seeds and 
preserves, which they sold to the outside 
world. Ralph Ward, the living-history 
farm specialist, has meticulous records 
to work with. Rare breeds of dual-pur- 
pose animals, Bakewell sheep, Durham 
milking shorthorns and old-style Per- 
cherons populate the paddocks again. 
Ward educates visitors about the loss of 
genetic diversity today in livestock and 
in plant material. Gardens are planted 
with heirloom varieties of herbs and veg- 
etables. Nature programs run through- 
out the seasons, from wildflower 
workshops to meteor-shower viewing. 

As the twentieth century careens to a 
close, the demands of day-to-day life, 
despite our battery of modern conve- 
niences, often seem overwhelming. In 
contrast, the Shakers labored long and 
hard to meet the demands of daily life 
but believed that their members created 
an earthly utopia. After a visit to Shaker 
Village of Pleasant Hill, it’s hard not to 
feel that they did exactly that. 0 





The village is open daily except for Decem- 
ber 24 and 25. Its hours are 9:30 A.M. to 
5:30 P.M. April through October; winter 
hours vary. Shaker Village of Pleasant Hill, 
3501 Lexington Road, Harrodsburg, KY 
40330. For general information or overnight 
reservations, telephone 800/734-5611. 
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By Paul Goldberger 


HE JAGUAR S-TYPES, 

all eleven of them, 

are lined up in the 
parking lot of the Hotel Bel- 
Air in Los Angeles, and the 
effect reminds me of what 
happens when you see a huge 
mass of tulips—the way an 
identical shape, replicated 
over and over, can have spec- 
tacular visual power. My first 
instinct is to wish that there 
were fifty cars in the parking 
lot, not eleven. But a field of 
tulips has the impact it does 
in part because a single tulip 
is quite beautiful in itself; the 
law of exponential impact re- 
quires a pretty good object to 
start with. It’s fair to say that 
this condition is met by the 
new Jaguar. You will not need 
eleven of them to grasp the 
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THE JAGUAR S-TYP 


A NEW BREED OF CAT 


S-Type’s visual appeal. They 
are absolutely wonderful to 
look at in sets of one. 

And it’s not necessary to 
see the Jaguar S-Type in the 
rarefied precincts of the Bel- 
Air to appreciate its qual- 
ity. This car—Jaguar’s first 
medium-size luxury sedan— 
will hold its own perfectly 
well on any freeway and in 
any driveway. The question 
is how well it can stack up 
against the Mercedes-Benz 
E-Class, the BMW 5 Series, 
the Audi A6 and the Lexus 
GS series, the cars it was cre- 
ated to compete with in the 
marketplace. And there the 
answer is far less certain. 


It is impossible not to like 


this car—let’s ge hat out of 
the way right no Che S- 
‘Type has the most beautiful 


front end of any car on the 


road save for the Mercedes 
E-Class; its lines, at least from 
the front, have the same kind 
of effortless grace that marks 
the XK8, Jaguar’s exquisite 
sports car. But the S-Type is 
intentionally a bit less sleek, 
less an embodiment of speed, 
brought to earth by a hint of 
the dignity of the XJ8 se- 
dan. The front end of the S- 
Type has a flowing quality to 
it, with magnificent contours 
to the hood, culminating in 
an elliptical grille and four 
round headlights. 

If this all seems highly de- 
rivative of the classic, swoop- 
ing and slightly drooping 
front of the Jaguar Mark 2 
from the sixties, as well as 
the original S-Type from the 
same period, well, yes. No 
one is pretending otherwise. 
Michael H. Dale, the presi- 





Elements of the new 
Jaguar S-Type’s front 
end—such as its ellip- 
tical grille and four- 
headlight “face”—are 
taken directly from 
the carmaker’s classic 
design vocabulary. 


dent of Jaguar North Ameri- 
ca, has even referred to the 
car as “looking to the past to 
deliver the future.” Once, no 
carmaker, especially one so 
oriented to design as Jaguar, 
would have dared do such 
a thing, let alone admit it, 
but automotive design has 
undergone a sea change in 
the last couple of years. Look- 
ing backward, which has 
been the stock-in-trade of 
architects, interior designers, 
clothing designers, graphic 
artists and product design- 

continued on page 100 
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continued from page 98 

ers—not to mention painters 
and musicians—was some- 
thing car designers simply 
didn’t do. ‘They worked in a 
world that had little connec- 


tion to the larger forces of 


design in our culture, and 
they were proud of it. Until 
now, that is, when they seem 
to be falling all over them- 
selves trying to make cars 
look like everyone’s favorites 
from the fifties and sixties. 

Retro is still a new enough 
force in automotive design so 
that, to me, looking back- 
ward doesn’t necessarily have 
the tiresome quality it has 
come to have in architecture. 
It seems, paradoxically, to 
inject emotion, enthusiasm, 
energy and freshness into car 
design, precisely the oppo- 
site of what it has been doing 
lately in buildings. 

That’s certainly been the 
case at Jaguar. A new Jaguar 
that looks almost, but not 
quite, like an old Jaguar— 
and without an old Jaguar’s 
famously unreliable innards 
—seems like the best of all 
worlds. ?’'d much rather have 
a car that looks like the S- 
‘Type than one of those un- 
gainly Jaguar XJSs of the mid- 
eighties, a car that seemed 
designed by a committee. ‘This 
Jaguar looks backward, but 
with intelligence and, more 
important still, with passion. 

That this design demon- 
strates passion is particularly 
striking considering that it is 
the first Jaguar series con- 
ceived and created entirely 
after the takeover of Jaguar 
by the Ford Motor Compa- 
ny in 1989. Ford, which had 
been expected to obliterate 
Jaguar’s eccentric qualities, 
instead, like a benevolent and 
wise parent, supported them. 
Rather than ruin Jaguar’s cul- 
ture, Ford paid to keep it go- 


ing with a combination ot 
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‘THE JAGUAR S-TYPE 


cash, technical expertise and 


administrative savvy. One of 


the results of Ford’s owner- 
ship of Jaguar was the deci- 
sion to develop a model that 
would share a chassis with 
Lincoln, a brand that, like Jag- 
uar, needed a smaller, sporti- 
er sedan to expand its line. 
‘The Jaguar S-Type is a cousin, 
then, to the new Lincoln LS 
sedan, and it bears an unmis- 
takable family resemblance. 
But it is not the same car. 
‘The Jaguars are being manu- 
factured only in England and 
the Lincolns only in the 
United States. The splendid 
front end is to be found on- 
ly on the Jaguar and not on 


the Lincoln. While the cars 
do not look as distinct from 
the side as they do from the 
front, and they look more 
than a little similar from the 
rear, the overall body lines 
are not identical. And the in- 
teriors are entirely different. 

But if the S-Type is a gen- 
uine Jaguar, it is Jaguar Lite. 
The car does not quite have 
either the extraordinary fi- 
nesse of the XK8 or the re- 
markably smooth hauteur of 
the XJ8. It is very definitely 
a junior version of the XJ8, 
and at prices ranging from 
$42,500 for the 3.0-liter V-6 
version to $48,000 for a car 
equipped with a 4.0-liter V-8, 


LADAUTOS 


the S-Type is a good $15,00 

to $20,000 cheaper than it 
bigger sibling. Given that, 
it’s an extremely fair value: 
somewhat less money, some 

what less car. But what you 
get is terrifically appealing, 
It’s just smaller, lighter and 
not as self-possessed. 

That makes the S-Type dif 
ferent from, say, BMW’s mid- 
size car, the 5 Series, or the 
Mercedes-Benz E-Class, both 
of which, if not as large or) 
luxurious as their bigger sib-j 
lings, seem to have a degree 
of self-assurance to them. 
Will anyone who can afford 
an XJ8 buy an S-Type, the 


continued on page 102 











Asove: Older S-Types, 
such as the 3.8 from 
1964, are honored in 
the new design. “The 
S-Type carries the Jag- 
uar genetic code,” says 
Geoff Lawson, Jag- 
uar’s director of styling. 


Lert: Two powertrains 
—the 3.0-liter V-6 and 
the 4.0-liter V-8—are 
available. Optional 
features include voice- 
activated controls and 
an in-dash GPS navi- 
gation system. 
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way some people who can afford any 
BMW still opt for the 5401? I am not 
entirely sure. The S-Type is marvelous 
to drive, but it does not have either the 
nimbleness of the BMW or the solidity 
of the Mercedes. Thanks to the front 
end, it exudes a sense of Jaguarness, but 
when I was driving the car, I never es- 
caped the feeling that I was in a slightly 
less than full-fledged Jaguar. The car is 
remarkably comfortable (at least in the 
front; the rear is cramped), but the com- 
fort seemed to derive at least as much 
from the superb seats as from the un- 
derlying suspension. 

I drove an S-Type on a 185-mile 
route arranged by Jaguar as part of 
the car’s American debut; it began at 
the Hotel Bel-Air, then headed up into 
the Angeles National Forest, through 
patches of fog, rain and snow, a more di- 
verse range of driving situations than 
most Angelenos see in a year. The car 
handled excellently in all of them. The 


interior is refined—Jaguar-like, espe- 
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cially in the ample use of wood, but sim- 
pler and more curvaceous than the XJ8. 

For normal freeway driving, the V-6 
engine is fine, but the V-8 makes a no- 
table difference when acceleration is an 
issue. The stronger engine is the most 
important extra option, but buyers can 
also add a global navigation system, 
though the system on the S-Type has a 
screen that is more easily seen by the 
passenger than the driver. There is an- 
other special option, and it is supposed 
to be the sexiest one of all: a voice-acti- 
vated system that can control many of 
the car’s functions, including the radio, 
the climate control and the telephone. 
You can’t tell the car to turn left, but you 
can order it to find a particular FM sta- 
tion, play a CD, set the temperature or 
call your office. You begin by pushing a 
button in the steering wheel to alert the 
car to a command, then you speak. A 
voice (with an American accent here 
and a British accent in England) repeats 
the command, or you receive a prompt 


indicating that it did not understand. 

It’s an imperfect system, in part be- 
cause it works best when it has been 
programmed to respond to the owner’s 
own voice. The system is hit-or-miss 
when it is in a kind of generic mode. I 
shudder to think what will happen when 
an S-Type is shared by a man with a 
British accent and a woman with a 
southern drawl. And they had better not 
lend their car to a friend with a French 
accent. Unlike many techie gimmicks in 
cars, however, this one allows the op- 
tion of doing things the old-fashioned 
way. All the regular buttons and dials 
are there, and you can look down and 
push and pull as you always did. 

Will such gimmicks sell cars? Maybe 
a few. In the case of Jaguar, however, it 
isn’t high-tech toys but looks and feel, 
which are less measurable and more 
subjective, that have always mattered 
the most. With the S-Type, they still do. 
This new car may be Jaguar Lite—but it 
is very much Jaguar Real, too. 0 
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SAG HARBOR SAGA FOR ROBERT K. LEWIS 


BLENDING PERSONAL STYLE AND LOCAL HISTORY ON LONG ISLAND 


Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
Photography by 
Billy Cunningham 


GREW UP IN WASHINGTON, 
D.C.,” says New York— 
based designer Robert 

K. Lewis, “and when I was 

in school, people were start- 

ing to restore houses on 

Capitol Hill and in George- 

town and Alexandria. I be- 

came fascinated with eigh- 
teenth-century architecture 

and design. Even as a boy I 

had a frieze around my bed- 

room that showed an early 

Georgetown streetscape.” 
Lewis eventually attended 





“The goal Ww 

ate rooms in} 

with the spirit o 
house,” says Ro! 
Lewis (above), who » 
stored an 1868 hous: 
in Sag Harbor, New 
York, with his wife, Joy 
ABOVE RIGHT: Pilasters 
frame the front door. 
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Cornell University’s archi- 


ecture school and then went 

| to study interior architec- 

it the Rhode Island 

ot Design. “The same 

vat I’'d seen in Wash- 
Ss going on in Proy 


il LV 


LUC e,” he 


says, “and my 
‘oommiates and | complet 
redid the house we live 
“Restoration became 
tern In my life,” Lewi 
hose years. “No 
y greatest interest. I like to 


t into the structure of the 





house itself, and then the fur- 
nishings follow.” 

He did, however, experi- 
ence a detour as a minimal- 
ist. While at Cornell he had 
apprenticed with modernist 
architect Marcel Breuer, and 
his New York apartment at 
he time gleamed with choc- 
late-lacquered walls and 

lver-and-white furniture. 
\fter he married, he and 
his wife, Joy, purchased an 
eighteenth-century Georgian 
house in Maine to use as a 


ed 
.“v 
Po 


>» 


weekend retreat. From then 
on Lewis only looked back, 
so to speak. 

“T like to have furnishings 
reflect a sense of place,” he 
points out, “and so for the 
Maine house we used primi- 
tive eighteenth-century local 
or American furniture be- 
cause Maine was the frontier 
in those days.” Similarly, 
while decorating a log cab- 
in for himself in Wyoming 
(see Architectural Digest, June 

continued on page 110 
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“We love surround- 
ing ourselves with his- 
torical references,” 
says Lewis. ABOVE: 
The daguerreotype is 
of Joy Lewis’s great- 
great-grandparents. 


Sag Harbor 
has a coherent 
fabric derived 
from its boom 

years as a 
home port for 


whaling ships. 
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1993), he used Molesworth 
furniture, made between the 
1930s and 1950s. 

After a move to Long Is- 
land, the couple discovered 
Sag Harbor. The village has 
a coherent late-eighteenth- 
and early-nineteenth-centu- 
ry fabric derived from its 
boom years as a home port 
for whaling ships. When Lew- 
is saw the town, he perceived 
it as a real-life version of his 
Georgetown frieze. 

The Lewises’ first Sag 
Harbor property, bought in 
1976 (see Architectural Digest, 
June 1989), was a small eigh- 
teenth-century structure that 
Lewis restored and filled 
with simple local furniture. 
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When the family outgrew it, 


the bought their present 
retreat, a large Greek Re- 
vival—styl yuse built by 


a merchant in 1868. Remod- 
eling work in the 1880s in- 
cluded a roof cornice with 


elaborate brackets and interi- 


or deta { l { ian 
marbl lO a 
large the 
front 


ean 


ry 
— 
3 
3 

~ 


Lewis decided to take the 
house back to its Greek Re- 
vival roots. “I like a house’s 
architecture to reflect the 
time in which the house was 
built. As far as Victorian 
detailing goes, I prefer Neo- 
classical.” ¢ -onsequently, Lew- 
is reinstalled the Neoclassical 
wood fire surrounds he found 
in the attic and basement. 


continued on page 112 
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Asove: A collection of 
19th-century wax seals 
rests on a circa 1820 
mahogany worktable 
in the living room. The 
portraits, circa 1840, 
are by Sag Harbor 
artist Orlando Hand 
Bears. Osborne & Lit- 
tle armchair fabric. 
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“T cut the porch back to just 
the side of the house be- 
cause it killed the fagade,” he 
says, “and I restored the front 
door surround.” 

The Lewises felt right at 
home in their new house for 
several reasons, one of which 
was that the center rooms, 
including the dining room, 
were originally part of a 
small house from the early 
1800s. “The things from our 
eighteenth-century house fit 
into those rooms; then we 
were able to shift to a high- 
er style for the rest of the 
house,” says Lewis. 
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He gave the living room 
an elegant nineteenth-centu- 
ry classical feeling. “I wanted 
to do a room that was histor- 
ical but also comfortable,” he 
explains. The room contains 
French bronze figures of 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Ben 


Franklin, George Washing- 
ton and Voltaire as well as 
Louis XVI chairs and an 
American Empire mirror. 
The rush matting on the 
floor is a subtle reference to 
the nineteenth-century Chi- 
na trade, which Sag Harbor 
engaged in along with whal- 
ing. The matting that had 
been wrapped around shipped 








RiGut: Hubbard L. 
Fordham’s circa 1830 
View of Sag Harbor 
with Shellfish hangs 
in the dining room, 
where the table is 

set with Chinese 
Export porcelain. 


BreLow: The kitchen 
has a 19th-century 
pedestal table com- 
plemented by chairs 
made by the Dominy 
family. Clarence House 
pillow fabric; Pierre 
Deux cushion print. 





goods was laid on the floors 
of local houses. 

Lewis uses linens, wools and 
silks in his work to add inter- 
est rather than patterns. “I’ve 
been known to use toiles,” 
he says, “but they’re usually 
black and white.” However, 
the designer does inject color 
where the surroundings indi- 
cate it. “I did a house for a 
client that’s on the water, and 
that has a lot of blue in it,” he 
says. “But my signature color 
is a warm gray, and after that 
peaches and pinks.” 

With the center section of 
his own house being eigh- 
teenth-century primitive and 
the parlor high-style classi- 
cal, he wanted something 
“more Gothicky” for the li- 

continued on page 116 





Lewis took 
the house back 
to its Greek 
Revival roots. “As 
far as detailing 
goes, I prefer 
Neoclassical.” 
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Left: 19th c. Carrara marble group 

Colo) e ayn ele LN 

BaP 

Right: 42 light gilt bronze and cut lead crystal 
chandelier. One of many exquisite chandeliers 
to be sold. 

67" drop x 40” diameter. 
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Carrara marble 
statue depicting a 
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cabinet in Roma - 1882 
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NAL Lem ret ora 
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relief carvings of to be sold 
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ouis Sullivan and Dankmar Adler 
-ansportation Building of the 1893 
Exposition in Chicago. 
d pair, they were designed to rest 


! residents. 
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side of an entrance portal and surmounted 

1 regal entrance to a fine home liberal arts 

yaaa fantsav loa 
30"h x 23"w 






3"h x 49"d 


Finely carved wall fountain in marble with two 
mythological dolphin supporting a large scallop 
bowl. C. 1850. 

68"h x 45”w 


There is an auction in Atlanta over the weekend 


Le : rol (nA: aoe ZT) ior 
¢ z dollars worth of the finest architectural : 
—— antiques, decorative arts and collectibles (==) 
anny _— Re Aa 41a-Vo) (oe Ca oS ed gL ee a 
4 — auction and has no minimum or reserve | <%%y = 


bids of any kind. If you are building or ~~ 
creole eli aeMey Eero -Molar- a a 
designer or collector, you probably 
already know about it. If you do not, 
you need to find out. 
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oe SPORE OTT) 

Neoclassical mantel = 
in walnut with 4 
mirrored overmantel Z 
Plate yeelsaliat-ia ib 
pediment top. One rt 
of dozens of fine 
mantels to be sold. 


123"h x 79"'w 


GAL#C2052 


For a FREE color Poi: Red Baron’s Dept.A, 6450 Roswell Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 30328 - £ 
(404)252-3770. Fax (404)257-0268 www.redbaronsantiques.com 











continued from page 112 

brary. “I'd found some nine- 
teenth-century window shades 
with Gothic painted scenes 
on them,” he says, “and those 
set the tone for the room.” 
There they have personal 


treasures such as portraits of 


their grandfathers, a collec- 
tion of scrimshaw, and whal- 
ing lances and harpoons. 
“People need to bond with 
the place where they are,” 
says Joy Lewis. Clearly, Robert 
Lewis has bonded with Sag 
Harbor by pinning down its 


past and making it a living 


part of the present. 0 
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ABOVE: Antique win- 
dow shades contribute 
to the library’s Gothic 
theme. Cowtan & 
Tout beige-and-white 
pillow print; docu- 
ment pillow print, 
Christopher Hyland. 
Stark carpet. 


Lert: A Chinese screen 
stands behind whale 
teeth, scrimshaw ob- 
jects and a model ship 
in the master bedroom. 
Ricut: The wallcover- 
ing, from Scalamandré, 
is based ona 19th- 
century document. 
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For the First Time 
In 23 Years, A Major Exhibition 
of New Paintings by 
Clark Hulings 
Sale by Drawing, 
November 6, 1999 
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A THOMAS MOLESWORTH DISCOVERY 


RUSTIC WESTERN TREASURES FILL A FORGOTTEN OMAHA PENTHOUSE 


By Elizabeth Clair Flood 


ERRY WINCHELL OF 
Jackson, Wyoming’s 
Fighting Bear An- 

tiques took an aged metal el- 

evator up to the tenth floor 
of the former Brandeis de- 
partment store in Omaha, 

Nebraska. In its heyday, shop- 

pers had bustled from floor 

to floor, buying everything 
from household goods to 
dresses to truffles to cosmet- 
ics and gourmet lunches. On 
this day in October 1996, the 
building was quiet, as it had 
been since 1986, when the 
Brandeis family sold out to 
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their competitors. A few re- 
tailers still occupied the first 
floor; offices took up most of 
the upper floors. All the fam- 
ily had kept of the famous 
1907 building was a 3,000- 
square-foot penthouse. 

‘Two Omaha Native Amer- 
ican—art dealers had told 
Winchell that he might find 
Thomas Molesworth furni- 
ture in the penthouse. He 
was skeptical. For years he 
had been combing the coun- 
try for Molesworth pieces, 
and he most often came 
across the unusual western 
furniture—handmade in Co- 

continued on page 124 






















COURTESY ALAN BAER 


In the early 1940s 

E. John Brandeis (left) 
filled his penthouse 
atop the Brandeis de- 
partment store in Oma- 
ha, Nebraska, with 
remarkable Thomas 
Molesworth pieces. 


BeELow: A collection 
of Native American 
rugs, including a Red 
Mesa designed with 
Vallero stars, left, 
complements the 
Molesworth furniture 
in the great room. 
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699 Miami Circle + Atlanta, GA 30324 +. SA 
1-800-241-1918 * 404-231-9818 Fax 404 231-9858 


Custom Colors and Sizes Available 
Call For Informatic 
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DERAPAGE DESIGN 
27 Fell Street 

San Francisco, CA 94102 
By appointment 

415 552 9037 


vailable to the trade only 


HEARS & WINDOW 
San Francisco Design Center 
01 Henry Adams Street 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
415 621 0911 


BANISTERIA 
1798 N. La Cienega Boulevard 
jLos Angeles, CA 90069 
310 289 9665 














iGEORGE CAMERON NASH 
1025 N. Stemmons Freeway 
150 Dallas Design Center 
|Dallas, TX 75207 

214 744 1544 


CREATE A LEGACY 





Photo: Steven Hathaway 


DERAPAGE DESIGN 


The Mark Sommerfield Collection of Custom Furniture 


VIEW THE ENTIRE COLLECTION AT WWW.DERAPAGE.COM 





We Dip IT His Way. 


In the 1970’s Don Soffer introduced the world to a new kind of private club lifestyle at 
Tm eR eM ee 
Vegas, bring his unique vision of uncompromising elegance to its highest expression to date. | 





Ownership of a luxurious 2, 3,4 bedroom 
and penthouse condominium here includes: 
membership in the exclusive on-premises 
private club, complete with European-style 
spa, indoor-outdoor swimming pools, 
tennis complex, casual and fine dining. And 
Nevada's highly favorable tax climate - no 
state income, inheritance or intangible 
taxes - is the icing on the cake. © Turnberry 
Place is conveniently located on Paradise 
Road, opposite the Las Vegas Hilton, close 
to Las Vegas’ celebrated “Strip”. Yet it’s 
serenely set apart within a 15-acre gated 
community to provide the privacy you 
desire and the security you deserve. 
* For information, floor plans, and pre- 
construction prices, call 1-800-616-2120. 
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Soon to be the place 
lo live in Las Vegas 


2777 Paradise Road, Las Vegas, Nevada 
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Kitchens by bulthaup 


A commitment to the principles 
of good design 


There's no mistaking an original. 


More and more, people wish 
to plan their kitchen as the true 
center of the home environment. 


It should incorporate the use 
of natural materials appropriate | 
to each area — wood, stainless 
steel, glass — to create a truly 
ndividual yet highly functional 
living and working space. 


At bulthaup, we are committed to} 
the principles of excellent design, 
quality and durability. It shows 
n the materials we use. It is visib 
n the simplicity of form. It is 
recognized in the craftsmanship, 
dependability and beauty of 

our kitchens. In Europe, the namé 
bulthaup has come to stand 

for consistent excellence in desigr 





If you are looking for unique con- 
temporary kitchen design, visit 
bulthaup’s showrooms in Californi 


bulthaup los angeles 
Telephone 310 288 3875 
Fax 310 288 3885 


bulthaup la jolla 
Telephone 619 456 8530 
Fax 619 456 8540 


bulthaup 
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‘ce more than a generation, Arté de Mexico has been In the San Fernando Valley, the Arté de Mexico Multiplex 
dedicated to searching throughout the world for the most Showroom covers more than 250,000 square feet. Both 
highly skilled artisans. Their abilities have been utilized locations offer an unparalleled eclectic mix that must be 
(0 create a unique collection of home furnishings. seen to be believed. 


‘Compilations of new shipments arrive daily from over fifteen We stand proudly behind decades of quality, for it’s your 
different countries, providing a diverse selection of lighting, _ satisfaction that makes our job complete. Let your imagina- 
furniture, accessories, artwork and unusual antiquities. tion be your guide when you come and explore a visual 


Arté de Mexico products can be found in two locations: extravaganza of Old World craftsmanship, created with an 
|Arté International Furnishings in Irvine is freeway-close uncompromising attention to detail. 
to all of Southern Los Angeles, Orange and Open seven days a week for your convenience. 
I ite ayer 










‘San Diego counties. 
ORANGE COUNTY LOCATION 
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AICTE INTERNATIONAL 
PRP PTORR ROTA Se 
PURN Ie liNGs 
17092 PuLtman ST, IRvINE, CA 92614 
Telephone: 949.660.1200 © Fax:949.863.0489 
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356 Riverton Ave, NortH Hottywoop, CA 91601 
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DESIGN CENTRO ITALIA 


Modern Furniture Sale Ends May 31st 









Barcelona T.V. stand Point desk Tholus Swivel coffee table 


Free rug 


Le Vele Sofa —a> lounge — bed 





Le Corbusier 







Le Corbusier/793 





Multicolor 















Onda Milano CT Bottle Lamp Graffiti rug Isidora 
~ | o - ii 
Mizutani Khodari rug Oceano DR Noguchi 








Wassily 


Mirror Morgana Expandable Glass Table 


Low voltage Ginger chair >> lounge — bed Surf / Milano DC 


Featured above are some of the many items offered in this special sale. 
Save on in stock and special order items. Contact our showroom or visit our 
website at www.italydesign.com for sale pricing and product information. 
Showroom: 1290 Powell Street, Emeryville, CA 94608 Phone: 51 0.420.0383 Fax: 510.428.1251 


A percentage of our profits are donated to the National Arbor Day Foundation 
Courtesy to the Trade 








CELEBRATING OuR TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY 


The most unique showroom of its kind in Los Angeles. 
Rituals features Antique and Reproduction Furniture & 
Accessories in Western, Spanish Colonial, Mission, 
Adirondack and Primitive Styles. 

COURTESY TO THE TRADE. 


756 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069 TEL: 310-854-0848 FAX: 310-854-6126 Hours: Mon-Fri 9:30am-6:00pm Sat. by Appt. 


Sunpance Uran 1s, WITHOUT QUESTION, 
A STUDY IN CONTRAST. IT 1s RUSTIC, WESTERN 
SIMPLICITY, PERFECTLY COMPLIMENTED BY 
4 star amenities. It 1s 6,000 acres or 
UNREFINED WILDERNESS, AND 90 LuxURY 
suites. It 1s PEOPLE YOU'D LIKE TO MEET, 
WITHOUT PEOPLE WHO WANT TO BE SEEN. 
ln IS A HILL YOU CAN ATTACK ON A MOUNTAIN 
BIKE, AND, OF COURSE, EVERYTHING YOU 


NEED TO WASH OFF THE TRAIL. 


sundance 








if Original Bracelet, 22k Gold Handwoven Chain, Paraiba Tourmaline, Silver Greek Coin Circa 300 BC 


Fibula 


daniel gibbings 
Jewelry 


2 EAST DE LA GUERRA * SANTA BARBARA °* CA 93101 
PHONE: (805) 962-885l * FAX: (805) 962-305] 








MeeNAISSANCE 


Handcrafted Furniture in the 18th century style 
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The Thomas Affleck dining chair, an 
important 18th c. American icon 
faithfully replicated in Honduras 

mahogany. Net price: Arm $695 Side $625 








An authentic and comfortable 
handcarved Chippendale dining 
chair in Honduras mahogany. 
Net price: Arm $595 Side $525 
O . 5 
She authentic antique appearance, 
comfort and structural integrity of these 
chairs leads one to expect the cost to be 
many times their remarkable prices. 
Choose from twelve distinctive styles. 
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One of the Finest Selections of 
Quality Antique Clocks in the Country 





Wid 8¢ FIRST STREET, SOLVANG ° 805-688-4774 
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1136 MORENA BLVD., SAN DIEGO, CA 92110 TEL: (619) 2 
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75-1182 
702 CENTER DRIVE, SAN ‘MARCOS, CA 92069 TEL: (619) 747-1131 
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SOLVANG ANTIQUE CENTER 
California's Premier Multiple-Dealer 
Antiques Gallery 
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Did you know that one in five 
structures by American architect 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


has been destroyed? 

We need your help to end this 
senseless destruction of 
America’s architectural legacy. 
For more information 
on how you can be 
part of this international 
preservation movement, 
please contact: 


THE FRANK LLOYD WRG 
BUILDING CONSERVANCY 


343 S. Dearborn Street, Suite 1701 

Chicago, Illinois 60604-3815 

TEL: 312.663.1786 FAX: 312.663.1683 
E.MAIL: bldgcons@aol.com 

VISIT OUR WEB SITE: www.swcp.com/FLW 





Purveyors of the finest Antique Heart Pine Flooring 


dD) 


Stair parts, Moldings, Cabinet Stock and Beams. 
Twenty-four other rare & exotic woods are available 
in traditional Solid Plank or in precisely engineered 
ultiLayer™ for applications directly over concrete. 
a 48 page portfolio - Free. Sample Kits - $25 & up. 
Tee eto 
OUSE® Specialty Flooring Division 
i WOODS™ MultiLayer™ Division 




















Ladonna, 36” x 30” hand-finished serigraph, no margins. 


Csaba Markus IN PERSON - new collection of 
paintings and prints. Please R.S.V.P. for this special event. 


FINGERHUT GALLERIES 


SAUSALITO, CA LA JOLLA, CA MINNEAPOLIS, MN 
MAY 15,1999 MAY 29, 1999 OCTOBER 30, 1999 
800-700-1842 800-774-2278 800-279-1615 














The 
magic 


of 
moving 
water. 


Patina Wave 


Acid-washed 
aluminum and 


translucent onyx 


Other models 
are available 
Finishes include 


metal, hardwoods, 









Lahaina Galleries 
Hawaii's Fine Art Gallery 


ceramics, glass, 

mosaic tile and u 

natural stone CaPSIS 
FOUNTAINS 


Call for brochure: 1-888-654-5244 
www.capsisfountains.com 


MAU! * BIG ISLAND * NEWPORT BEACH * SAN FRANCISCO 


800.788.5008 
AV ailable through 


architects and 


interior designers 











1999 Laura Hansen 


www.lahainagalleries.com e-mail: |gi@maui.net 











The essential professional decorating guide 
that has the whole design world talking 


@ For the first time, go behind the scenes of the legendary design house. i 


Discover how to recreate the coveted COLEFAX & FOWLER “look”. & Learn 





FOWLER 





= dee COLFAX 
their own secrets of working with color, light, fabrics, patterns, furnishings, | 


Interior. 
inspiration 


antiques, architectural details, and more A unique sourcebook of classic 


i 
iM 
ye. 


design ideas and techniques, COLEFAX & FOWLER: INTERIOR INSPIRATIONS is 


one of the handsomest, most indispensable decorating guides ever published. =z 
Row Bam Pe = 
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m\ ; | 
. \ Hlustrated with 320 color photographs. 192 pages. 11 3/4 x 0 
* TO ORDER AT A 20% DISCOUNT | | 

\ our name and address with check or money order for $36*— | 


off the regular $45 cover price — plus $3.99 S&H to: 


Che Condé Nast Collection 
Box 10214, Dept. 215012-021 
Des Moines, IA 50336 


Seem CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-426-9922 


\, IA, IL, KY, MA, MI, NJ, NY, OH. Allow up to 4 weeks for delivery 
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Ricut: Molesworth’s 
dining table, chairs 
and sideboard show 
Art Déco influences. 
At right is a framed 
Navajo sand painting, 
one of many that the 
craftsman owned. 


continued from page 120 

dy, Wyoming, from 1931 
to 1956—on ranches and in 
country houses. Every year 
the hunt challenged him 
more. “To find the furniture 
on the top floor of a city de- 
partment store seemed un- 
likely,” Winchell says. 

From the tenth floor, he 
climbed up a winding iron 
staircase to a glass-enclosed 
deck arranged with rattan fur- 
niture. Two heavy doors, with 
hand-forged iron handles 
that Winchell immediately 
recognized as Molesworth, 
stood closed. 

Once the home of the late 
E. John Brandeis, the grand- 


son of the department store’s 
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founder, Jonas L. Brandeis, 
the penthouse was now used 
only for cocktail parties. 
“When I opened the door, I 
walked into another world,” 
recalls Winchell. “It was amaz- 
ing to step into a Moles- 
worth interior that had never 
been touched. It was like 
walking into a time warp.” 
The penthouse contains a 





great room, a master bed- 
room, a kitchen, a dining 
room and a small guest bed- 
room. In those rooms, an 
era and a man’s life unfolded. 
Photographs of E. John Bran- 
deis hunting, and trophies 
from all over the world, hung 
on paneled walls. Molesworth 
club chairs and tables faced 
a stone fireplace. A card table 


stood in one corner; there 
was a dining table with uphol- 
stered chairs. Outstanding 
pieces included possibly the} 
only king-size bed the crafts- 
man ever made; a tepee bag 
magazine rack—one of two 
Winchell has seen—and club} 
chairs with routed tepees onj 
the panels. 

The great room was 
bright, decorated with Moles- 
worth’s signature red Chi- 
mayo pillows. “I like any] 
color,” Brandeis often said.) 
“As long as it’s red.” 

After suffering a stroke, 
Brandeis died in 1974 at the 
age of seventy-nine. Out of 
respect, his nephew Alan 

continued on page 126) 


BeELow: Brandeis, 

who was an avid 
rancher, hung a pair of) 
chaps over his twig- 
trimmed king-size 
bed, believed to be the 
only one that Moles- 
worth ever made. 
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A THOMAS MOLESWORTH DISCOVERY 


continued from page 124 

Baer, the new company president, left 
the apartment alone. Suits from the 
thirties and forties hung in the closets; 
cowboy hats hung on hooks; an Edward 
Bohlin belt buckle lay in a dresser; and a 
gold toothpick and toothpick holder 
rested on a table. Plates featuring Bran- 
deis’s favorite polo pony were on the 
dining table; an exquisite sand painting 
was displayed on one wall. Early Native 
American rugs, including German- 
towns and a Red Mesa rug with Vallero 
stars, covered the floors. Panels of pho- 
tographs of Brandeis’s hunting trips 
blocked two east windows. 

“The great room reminded me of 
something you'd see in a hunting lodge,” 
says Winchell. “It was very masculine 
but not overdone. Gentleman’s quarters.” 

Brandeis was a sportsman, rancher, 
soldier, naturalist, philanthropist and 
adventurer. As a boy, he worked as a 
cowboy in Wyoming for seven or eight 
summers; then, after serving in World 
War I, with earnings from trading 
wheat futures, he purchased the Open 
Diamond Bar, a five-hundred-acre ranch 
near Chatsworth, California. He was 
also a world-renowned polo player. 

When his father, Arthur (the eldest 
son of the founder), died in 1916, he 
inherited the family business, worth 
a veritable fortune. Because he was in- 
experienced (he was not quite twen- 
ty-one), his father’s cousin George 
Brandeis continued to act as president 
of the store, and E. John Brandeis kept 
on learning about the business. 

After the war the young man opened 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons’ New York office. 
His responsibilities included maintain- 
ing contacts with the big eastern jobbers 
and visiting the European markets. He 
made some twenty-four business trips 
overseas in the ensuing years, buying 
china, textiles and leather goods. He also 
took part in policy meetings throughout 
the twenties and thirties. In 1926 a St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch reporter called 1: 
deis “the richest man in Omaha.’ 

Alan Baer says that his uncle moved 
into the penthouse in the thirties, when 


a radio station moved out of the space. 
Although no records for the furniture 
have been found, it’s very likely that 


Brandeis met Molesworth on one of his 
excursions West and was charmed by 
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his style. It’s believed he re-created the 
look in his penthouse sometime be- 
tween 1938 and 1942. His Molesworth 
furniture has hand-peeled fir as well as 
the lavish geometric designs character- 
istic of the Art Déco period. 

Thomas Molesworth’s son, Lee, re- 
members his father talking about the 
Omaha project. “He was very proud 
of the penthouse,” he says. “As I re- 
call, Brandeis sent him the layout of 
the apartment and my father designed 
the rooms from the plan, then went 
there for the installation.” 

Lee Molesworth believes the fur- 
niture was put in around 1942, since 
the pieces didn’t have fringe, which his 
father stopped using in the forties 
because it “always curled and started 
to look ratty.” 

“I’m sure some of the rugs also came 
out of my father’s shop—he had stacks 
of them,” notes Molesworth, who has 
memories of his father’s wheeling and 
dealing with Navajo traders who arrived 
in Cody in Cadillacs loaded down with 
rugs. “The traders would lay all of them 
out, and for two or three days they 


“When I opened 
the door, I walked into 
another world.” 





would negotiate with Tom,” Molesworth 
says. “Dad was a great trader. He really 
loved to bargain.” 

More than likely Brandeis’s sand 
painting was also Molesworth’s. “At 
one time my father was the biggest 
owner of Navajo sand paintings,” says 
Lee Molesworth. 

Brandeis, who served in World 
War II as a major and then as a lieu- 
tenant colonel, was named president 
of the family business in 1948 after 
George Brandeis died. Soon after, he 
lecided that the downtown store, 

stone he had laid when 


‘ars old, was to have 
escalators air-conditioning, a $3.5 
million decision ; 

Brandeis spent one week in the 
maha penthouse every month and two 


r three weeks at the Open Diamond 


Bar, where he entertained friends, 
including Will Rogers. As his Spanish- 
style ranch grew, movie producers 
rented it for westerns in the thirties 
and forties. 

When he was back in Omaha, he en- 
joyed the store and his customers. Bran- 
deis would rise shortly before seven 
o’clock and eat breakfast alone in his 
penthouse. Then he would descend the 
spiral staircase to the tenth floor, take 
the elevator down to the seventh floor 
and meet with his staff. After work he 
dined at six, then often had cocktails 
and played bridge with friends. His 
penthouse must have been an enticing | 
retreat for a man who craved exotic 
places yet had a keen sense of duty and 
a strong tie to his home. 

Although Brandeis spent much time 
away from Omaha, he felt deeply about 
the place and about the stores. During: 
his stint as president, the business was 
the strongest it had ever been. He saw 
his firm grow from one store in down- 
town Omaha to eleven stores, with two 
more under construction. Right up to 
the time of his illness, he toured all of 
his major stores on a regular basis. Ac- 
cording to associates, his eye never lost 
its sharpness in spotting a deviation 
from proper procedure, a dirty floor or 
an unfriendly salesperson. 

Brandeis once told a local reporter: | 
“This is my life. ’ve traveled every- 
where, hunted everything, but I still 
love to come back to Omaha and the 
store. I was born and raised here, and 
I’ve got confidence in the Midwest. My. 
grandfather came out here in 1881 be- 
cause he figured farming country was 
healthy country, and he was right.” 

Alan Baer decided to keep the pent-- 
house, but he sold all of the Molesworth | 
pieces to Terry Winchell. Thorough- 
ly delighted with his find, the dealer 
drove the cowboy furniture back to. 
Wyoming, where he sold the entire col- 
lection to one buyer. “Very seldom 
do you get the opportunity to buy 
a Molesworth commission that’s so 
intact,” says Winchell. “It’s the most 
complete collection we know of. Fif- 
ty years from now someone will say, 
‘Isn’t it great that someone kept it all 
together?’ I was also happy the furni- 


ture came home.” 0 
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MARILYN AND JAMES MARINACCIO EXPAND THEIR COUNTRY HOUSE 
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Text by Dana Micucei 
Photography by 
Billy Cunningham 


EN YEARS OF WEEKEND 
bliss at their country 
house in New York’s 

Hudson River valley per- 

suaded Japanese-art dealers 

Marilyn and James Marinac- 

cio, owners of Naga Antiques 

in Manhattan, to sell their 
apartment on the Upper 

West Side and put down per- 

manent country roots. 












ot 


The 


captivate 


the area 


ev bought 


dl 


iving with their now twenty- 
-old daughter, Maggie, 
tored 1850s pine-and- 

re icehouse on the 

ty, which was once 
hilip J. Schuyler’s 

, “he Grove 

‘gest, June 

a noted 





Antiques dealers James 
and Marilyn Marinac-} 
cio transformed a Hud4 
son Valley retreat into} 
their main residence. 
ABOVE: A large addi- 
tion now adjoins the 
original house, at righi 


Far Lert: A Kamaku- 
ra-period Buddhist 
deity rests on a living | 
room table. Lert: The 
newly built space fea- 
tures a Momoyama 
screen. Patterson, 


Flynn & Martin carpet: 


Revolutionary War genera) 
and brother-in-law of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Schuyler was 
a major in the militia, a mem-} 
ber of the state assembly anc 
a congressional representa- 
tive. It was at The Grove that 
Hamilton and Aaron Buri 
continued on page 13( 
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continued from page 128 
had the quarrel that led to 
their fateful duel in 1804. 
The couple expanded their 
rustic residence six years ago 
with a three-story, 6,500- 
square-foot addition designed 
to blend harmoniously with 
the original icehouse and 
the idyllic natural setting. 
“We wanted a comfortable, 
spacious country house that 
nestled as unobtrusively as 
possible into the landscape,” 
says Marilyn Marinaccio. “We 


i, 





Asove: The Marinac- 
cios’ collection of 
mostly Asian art in- 
cludes a Meiji-period 
oil, a Japanese folk art 
cat and a contempo- 
rary Chinese painting 
of a ballerina. 


“Our aim was to 
design a relaxing 
environment, 


nothing too 
or precioi 
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Ricut: Hanging on 
the bluestone chim- 
ney breast in the din- 
ing room/kitchen— 
located in the onetime 
icehouse—is an 18th- 
century American 
primitive landscape. 
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also wanted easy access to 
the outdoors, so it was im- 
portant to have a lot of ter- 
races that would allow us 
to appreciate the extraor- 
dinary views. Since the ice- 
house overlooks an enor- 
mous pond, and we wanted 
to stay close to the water, it 
made sense to simply extend 
that space.” 

The sprawling addition, 
designed by the Marinac- 
cios and New York architect 


Harold Charles Gross, who 


is currently with Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, incor- 
porates some of the same 
natural materials as the nine- 
teenth-century structure. Al- 
bany bluestone was used for 
the patios, floors and fire- 
places and on the exterior, 
which also has the icehouse’s 
sage-green pine siding. The 
roofing is cedar shake, and 
all of the gutters are cop- 
per. Woods like cherry and 
yellow southern pine show 
up in the library paneling 





and on the master bedroom 
floor, complementing the 
warm cedar interior of the 
icehouse. 
“We stayed away from 
drywall,” notes James Mari 
naccio, who personally se- 
lected the wood, stone and 
metal for both the interi- 
or and exterior. “Our liv4 
ing needs and the lay of 
the land dictated the size 
and style of the addition 
Many old American farm- 


continued on page 136 
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continued from page 130 
houses started out as stone 
cottages that gradually ex- 
panded. But we didn’t in- 
tend to build a particular type 
of house.” 

Nevertheless, the residence 
conjures up an eclectic pas- 





Top: The Tibetan 
Buddha and Japanese 
dogs in the library are 
15th century. ABOVE: 
A Japanese screen and 
Chinese furnishings 
join a Tabriz carpet in 
the master bedroom. 
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tiche of architectural styles 
ranging from American Arts 
and Crafts to Shingle and 
Adirondack. While the cou- 
ple say the architecture is 
more American than Japa- 
nese-inspired, the scale of 
the addition, along with its 


“T could spend an en 
tire day on the patio 
just enjoying the vic 
of the pond,” says 
Marilyn Marinaccio. 
The couple collabo 
rated with Don Ford 
on the gardens. 


ES NOTEBOOK 


E IN NEW YORK 








cedar pergolas, wraparound 
porch and pitched roofs with 
large eaves, creates the effect 
of a Kyoto villa. : 
“The biggest challenge 
was dealing with the steep- 
ness of the site and connect- 
ing the multilevel spaces,” 





——— 


Gross says. “We buried part | 
of the house in the surround- — 
ing hill to give it a more | 
natural profile, added indoor © 


and outdoor staircases to link © 


the addition with the ice- 
house and introduced tiered 
sloping roofs to soften the 
verticality of the structure 
and integrate it with the 
landscape.” 

The Marinaccios’ personal 
aesthetic, nurtured by three 
decades of collecting and 
dealing in Asian art and an- 
tiques, is equally evident in 
the house’s interior. A com- 
bination of Japanese, Chi- 
nese and American art and 
antiques, purchased over the 
years on trips to Japan, Eu- 
rope and across the United 
States, fill each room. 

“We didn’t know exactly 
which pieces of furniture and 
art we were going to use at 
first,” says Marilyn Marinac- 
cio, who relied on her own 
and her husband’s artistic in- 
stincts for much of the deco- 
rating, while consulting New 
York designer Stanley Jay 
Friedman. “We lived in the 

continued on page 138 
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continued from page 136 
house for several years while the interi- 


or evolved. The simple rich woods of © 


antique Chinese furniture and Japanese 
chests have a rustic feeling that seemed 
appropriate. We’ve always been particu- 
larly attracted to Japanese art and an- 
tiques, the integrity of materials used 
and the whimsical sense of humor found 
in a lot of the figurative sculpture.” 
The first floor of the icehouse, which 
now functions as a dining room and 
kitchen, is dominated by a large English 


oak dining table situated in front of — 


a bank of windows overlooking the 
boathouse and pond. A nineteenth-cen- 
tury Japanese elmwood chest supports a 
Japanese carved wood folk art cat and 
bamboo lantern. Above them is a Meiji- 
period oil painting of a young woman 
with a parasol. Nearby, Japanese fishing 
baskets, an eighteenth-century ceramic 
vase and a wood mask of Okame, the 
Japanese symbol of hospitality, enliven a 
rustic American pine cabinet. On the 





A combination 
of Japanese, Chinese 
and American 
art and antiques, 
purchased 
over the years, fill 
each room. 


bluestone fireplace, an American primi- 
tive painting of a farmhouse lends more 
Yankee charm. 

Adjacent to the icehouse, the spacious 
new living room is furnished with a va- 
riety of antiques, ranging from a Japa- 
nese cedar low table and a Chinese 
palace trunk with bronze mounts to a 
pair of American Empire mahogany 
side tables. Among the striking artworks 
on display are a gold-leafed Momo- 
yama screen and an eighteenth-century 
Japanese bronze censer with a sage 
atop a tiger. 

French doors open onto a bluestone 
patio with a view over the pond. A 
lown-filled natural-linen-covered sofa 

continued on page 140 
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| 
continued from page 138 
and chairs are accented by 


anese silk-and-gold kesa (a 1 
pillows made from a pais- 


special cloth worn by monks). | 


ley Indian shawl. “Like the 
walls throughout the house, 
which are painted in dif- 
ferent shades of white, the 
monochromatic upholstered 
furniture offsets the colors of 
the art, wood and textiles,” 
Marilyn Marinaccio observes. 
“Our aim was to design a 
relaxing, uncluttered envi- 
ronment, nothing too formal 
or precious.” 

A pine-and-cherry stair- 
case leads from the living 
room up to the second-floor 
entrance hall. Double-win- 
dowed doors at either end, 
along with the profusion of 
large windows throughout 
the house, ensure optimal 
views. A pair of eighteenth- 
century Chinese huanghua- 
li yoke-back chairs and an 
eighteenth-century oyster- 
shell lacquered festival doll 
poised in front of a pair 
of seventeenth-century Japa- 
nese monkey scrolls infuse 


Other exotic accents include | 
a pair of fifteenth-century © 


Japanese carved wood dogs |} 
and an Islamic mother-of- | 


pearl-inlaid side table. A. 
chartreuse velvet sofa and i 


armchair and cherry panel- | 


ing add a distinctive warmth | ! 


to the room. 


A short flight of steps leadall 
from the entrance hall up to | 


the master bedroom, an oa- 
sis of calm and refinement. 
There, nineteenth-century 


f 
| 


Chinese hardwood furniture | 
and white-linen-upholstered | 


club chairs are accompanied 


by Japanese screens and scrolls 


and a collection of wall- 
mounted seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century No masks. 


Lamps with Ming and Han 
Dynasty bronze bases and a | 
green-and-red antique Ta- | 


briz carpet complete the com- 
position. The wraparound 


bluestone porch, furnished — 


with green rattan armchairs 


The residence conjures up 
an eclectic pastiche of 
architectural styles ranging from 
American Arts and Crafts to 
Shingle and Adirondack. 


the space with an air of 
tranquillity. Even the adjoin- 
ing mudroom, a necessity 
in the country, delights the 
eye with a sixteenth-century 


Japanese hinoki-wood sculp- 


ture of a recumbent deer on 

an old green-painted pine 
erican table. 

he library, off the en- 

a fifteenth-centu- 

ilt-bronze Bud- 


} al enely atop a 
Chin iltar table, framed 
| by a sevente ntury Jap- 


and sofas, beckons invitingly 
beyond the French doors. 
The Marinaccios’ house, 
like the art that fills its 
rooms, offers a glimpse into 
the essence of its makers. “In 


Japanese art, there is an em- 


phasis on harmony,” com- 
ments James Marinaccio. “And 
that’s what we’ve tried to 
create here—a harmonious 
whole. We’re very visual peo- 
ple. It means a lot to us that 
everything is balanced and 
that we feel peaceful.” 0 
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Sure, there are cleaner vehicles than a Honda. 
But how long is your commute? 





If the idea of sitting in bumper-to-skateboard 
traffic doesnt appeal to you, we have a better 
idea. In fact, several. The clean and fuel-efficient 
vehicles from Honda. Our low- and ultra-low- 
emission Accords and Civics now comprise the 
majority of cars we sell in America. And our 
natural-gas Civic GX and electric EV PLUS are 





remarkably clean alternative-fuel vehicles. Best of 
all, these cars perform like, well, Hondas. You see, 
weve always been committed to balancing your 
desires for fun and performance with societys 
need for cleaner air and improved fuel economy. 
Which can be just about as difficult as balancing 
on a skateboard. With a briefcase. In a suit. 


HONDA 
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STRIKING NEW NOTES IN SOUND TECHNOLOGY | 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


AVING ONCE BEEN AN AMERICAN 

child who sent his allowance 

away to places like Battle 
Creek, Michigan, for superspecial gim- 
cracks advertised in comic books and on 
the backs of cereal boxes, I am still sus- 
picious anent commercial claims of any 
sort. Believe what they say or let your 
eyes grow wide feasting on the illustra- 
tion, when you open the box you'll be 


MUSIC MACHINES 


coming out of the tiny thing, I thought 
of the people I know whose living 
rooms are crisscrossed with wires lead- 
ing to a clutter of ill-matched, clunky- 
looking speakers that do not, to this pair 
of tin ears, produce sound with the 
sparkle and lifelike reverberation cas- 
cading out of the little Wave Radio. 

Up till the moment I heard the Wave 
Radio, every tabletop radio I had lis- 
tened to had a flat, tinny sound in the 
middle ranges, fuzz in the upper rang- 


‘phone or the monster auditory nerve 


aphragm, the little gizmo in the center 
of every loudspeaker—be it in your cell 


players at the rock concert—that con- 
verts the electrical pulsations coming 
through the wires into the sound waves 
our ears hear. What Bose did was to 
bounce the sound around inside the 
loudspeaker, a technology called Direct/ 
Reflecting. “The intent here is to try to 
duplicate what goes on in the concert: 
hall,” Short says. “Most of the sound 








sorry. So it has been with inveterate in- 
credulity that I have been seeing ads in 
the better sort of magazines the past 
few years for something called the 
Wave Radio. 

Beware when the ads make claims like, 
“The Wave Radio represents a major 
breakthrough in sound.” Some products 
in consumer electronics are, advertising 
aside, commodities without functional 
differences. They come in different col- 
ors and shapes, but underneath they are 
next to identical. But there were those 
Bose ads year after year, and when I was 
looking for something electronic that 
might make a good Christmas present, | 
called Bose, and they sent me their sev- 
en-pound tabletop radio. 

I took it out of the box, plugged it in, 
turned it on, and I was in Carnegie Hall. 
Mirabile dictu, a product that delivers 
what it claims. As I listened to the music 
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es and no sound in the lowest octaves. 
“The basic loudspeaker hasn’t changed 
since 1887 or so, when Seimens sug- 
gested using a current through a coil of 
wire in a magnetic field to move a cone 
back and forth,” says Henry Kloss, 
founder of Cambridge SoundWorks, 
who is the K of the famous KLH speak- 
ers and one of the major figures in the 
development of sight-and-sound tech- 
nology. “So how one makes it sound 
right is found in the details of how a 
»udspeaker is made.” 
Villiam Short, a principal engineer 
Bose C oa explains that 
s history begins i in the 
late the invention of the 901 
loudspe: \mar Bose, a research 
scientist at \!i [The 901 was designed 
with the recognition of the acoustic im- 
portance of what happens to the sound 
waves after they come out of the di- 


reaching your ears has bounced off 
walls, ceilings and floors before it reach- © 
es you. We tried to simulate that in) 
the home environment by using a Di-- 
rect/Reflecting principle—there are: 
speakers in the rear of the loudspeaker’ 
enclosure that bounce the sound off the: 
rear and side walls. | 
“We worked on that for quite a long: 
time, and we came up with a new tech-— 
nology, which we called Acoustic Wave 
technology,” Short continues. “The 
analogy that I like to use is that it’s very 
much like a flute or an organ pipe. A 
small breath of air on one end makes 
enough sound on the other end to fill 
a concert hall or cathedral. This has 
to do with the way this pipe, or wave 
guide, matches the motion of air at one 
end to the motion of air at the other 
end. That, in essence, is how flutes and 
continued on page 148 
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continued from page 144 

organs work; you get a lot more out, in 
a sense, than you put in. That’s what we 
did with the Wave Radio—we put in a 
matching device.” 

Inside the radio is a system of air 
channels reminiscent of the interior of 
a seashell. Of course, it is one thing to 
duplicate and miniaturize the action of 
one pipe in a pipe organ and another to 
design a system that can do the same for 
a Wagner opera. Or, as Short puts it, 
“The problem with the flute and the or- 
gan pipe is that they only work for one 
note ata time. In other words, for an or- 
gan you need a different pipe for each 
note you're going to play, and for the 
flute you change the effect of its length 
by fingering it—that is, opening and 
closing holes to change its length.” How 
then to put out sound that faithfully 
represents all notes in all possible com- 
binations? “If you’ve ever spoken into 
the tube from a roll of paper towels, you 
know what happens when you don’t get 
things right,” says Short. “You get a very 
distorted effect. It’s not high fidelity be- 
cause certain frequencies are being em- 
phasized and others aren’t; only certain 
frequencies are getting matched. The 
key was to match a wide range of fre- 
quencies all at the same time.” 

And how did he do that? “Serendip- 
ity,” he says. “We did a mathematical 
analysis of what happens when you put 
a loudspeaker in a pipe. It turns out that 
if you get just the right set of parame- 
ters—the right length and diameter of 
the pipe, the right size magnet in the 
loudspeaker and literally hundreds of 
other parameters—you can get match- 
ing over a broad range of frequencies. | 
don’t think anyone had ever gone 
through the math to realize that be- 
fore.” The answer, then, was a new ver- 
sion of the Keplerian harmony of the 
spheres, of celestial music expressed in 
our modern mathematical notations. 

The Wave Radio is not offered for 
sale in stores. Interested buyers need 
only dial 800/999-BOSE or 
www.bose.com for this $349 appliance 
and its larger sibling, the $1,049 Acous- 
tic Wave music system, which comes 
with a built-in CD player. The Bose 
people are so sure you will like thei: 
radio that they will pay the postage bot! 
ways if you send it back. 


go to 


= 
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‘The Bose units, save for their curved 
fronts, are familiar pieces of equipment, 
the kind of things we have used most of 
our lives. But from the users’ standpoint 
the Benwin flat-panel speakers, made by 
Kwong Quest, couldn’t be more differ- 
ent. Whether they represent a basic 
change from the 1887 design is a ques- 
tion best left to the engineers. For our 
purposes, they stand as a new thing un- 
der the sun, since they have no cone, no 
central core, no boxy configuration. You 
can quite literally hang them on the 
wall, if you should care to, although it 
is advised that you don’t, because the 
sound comes out of both sides. These 
speakers, which are about as thick as a 
pencil and the size of a large postcard, 
can be used with radios, small stereo 
systems, multimedia systems, CD play- 
ers and laptop and desktop computers. I 
hooked up a set of them to an inexpen- 
sive JVC portable radio, and presto! 
boombo! the room was filled with dane- 
ing notes of near concert hall quality. 

The discovery of how to make flat- 
panel speakers was accidental. “A com- 
pany in the U.K. was looking for ways to 
deaden the sound in aeronautical vehi- 
cles,” says Linda Kazares, senior vice- 
president of worldwide sales and mar- 
keting for Kwong Quest. “They tested a 
material in a jet ora helicopter and 


Coming down 
the pike are 

a variety of flat- 

panel speakers. 


found that the material actually en- 
hanced the sound.” Kwong Quest li- 
censes the technology, but since they’ve 
gotten into flat panels, they’ve found 
out that they can turn a wide range of 
flat materials into loudspeakers. Brace 
yourself for talking signs, the first of 
which Kwong Quest has already made. 
Coming down the pike are a variety 
of flat-panel speakers, some of which 
may compete in cost and quality with 
expensive cone 
speakers. For interior designers, the ad- 


the largest and most 


vent of this equipment means that at 
least a few of those intractable boxes 


housing loudspeakers should disappear, 
as speakers are placed in the wall or 


double as oil paintings or photographs. 


“The material the flat-panel loud- 


speakers are made of is like a piece of 


paper that is impregnated with a resi 


‘that makes it stiff and durable,” says$ 
Kazares. “The loudspeakers are kid- 
proof. With loving care, you can re- 


move fingerprints from the speakers, 


and they’re also very, very tough—we | 


slam them on tables; we poke them with 


pens. You should see people when we} 


demo them—their jaws just drop be- 
cause they think that we’re insane. They 


think we’ve been sniffing the resin or} 
something.” To see what a set of these | 


loudspeakers look like, drop in on 


www.pcemall.com, www.macmall.com or } 
www.benwin.com. The suggested retail | 


price for a set is $99. 
Not all the improvements in sound 
involve buying hardware. There is 3-D 


sound, which you might call the poor 
man’s surround-sound system, provid-- 
ing the multidirectionality that sur- 
round sound achieves without the need | 


to put at least six loudspeakers in the 


room. It’s for people who don’t have the 
space for so much equipment or the pa- 
tience for the wires that go with it. . 
“There is a 3-D audio-algorithm [a set - 


of instructions for an amplifier or a 
computer or an electronic whatever] 


known as stereo expansion, and its task - 


is to arrange the soundscape,” says Scott 


Willing of QSound Labs, which makes _ 


3-D devices. “Picture it as instruments 
located in various places across the ste- 
reo field between the speakers. Stereo 
expansion basically attempts to take 
that scene and stretch it out so that it 
envelops the listener. You get kind of a 
wraparound surround effect without ac- 
tually adding speakers.” 

Also, since the surround-sound effect 
is especially appreciated by young’uns 
playing games on the computer, 3-D is 
a cheap substitute for putting in all 
those extra nonvirtual, real loudspeak- 
ers. You can get 3-D sound for your 
























computer “for the princely sum of — 


eleven dollars and ninety-five cents,” 
says Scott Willing. Merely download 
off the Internet a program called iQfx, 
manufactured by QSound at www.qsound 

continued on page 152 
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When | was diagnosed with prostate cancer, my first concern was ridding myself of the cancer. But I was also 
concerned about possible postoperative side effects, like erectile dysfunction (E.D.), often called impotence. 
So I asked my doctor about treatment optians. 
I’m speaking out now in the hope that men with E.D. will get proper treatment for a condition that affects 
millions of men and their partners. 
Most E.D. cases are associated with physical conditions or events, like the prostate cancer surgery 
I underwent. The most common causes of E.D. include diabetes, high blood pressure, spinal cord injury, or 
. surgery for the prostate or colon. E.D. can also be associated with smoking, alcohol abuse, or psychological 
conditions such as anxiety or stress. 
! The good news is that many effective treatments are available for E.D. But the important first step 
| is to talk to your doctor. Together, you and your doctor can decide which treatment is best for you. 
Now it’s up to you to get the treatment you need for E.D. My advice is to get a medical checkup. 
It’s the best way to get educated about E.D. and what can be done to treat it. It may take a little courage, 


but I’ve found that everything worthwhile usually does. 


For more information about erectile dysfunction, please call 1-800-433-4215. 
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LooKs LIKE FUN, DOESN’T IT? 


he Mirage offers a unique blend 
of luxury accommodations, fine 
dining, shopping, and world- 


class entertainment. 


Whether it’s the volcano that erupts every 
15 minutes at night, or the 20,000-gallon 
aquarium filled with live sharks, or master 
illusionists Siegfried & Roy, who perform their 
stage extravaganza every evening, it’s no 
wonder The Mirage is the single-largest draw 


for travelers to Las Vegas. 


If you’re looking to escape, you're in the right 
place in this tropical island paradise. The pool 
at The Mirage is an enchanting oasis of inter- 
connected lagoons, where you can swim or 
stroll or bask in the sun as waterfalls cascade 
into deep grottoes. Luxuriate in the tranquil 
surroundings of The Spa & Salon, featuring 
state-of-the-art exercise facilities, sauna, steam- 
bath, whirlpool, and massage. The Beauty 
Salon offers a full complement of services for 
men and women from an expertly trained staff. 
Walk along The Mirage’s Street of Shops. 
You'll find the latest fashions from designers 
such as Moschino, DKNY, and La Perla, to 


name a few. 


Dining continues to be a unique experience 
with The Mirage’s extensive collection of 
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| options, including three new specialty restau 
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the kitchen at Onda. Homemade pastas and ie traditional rodizio manner. 
are especially enticing in this conte: rio plays every night. 
sophisticated setting. At Restaurant Ak ill also want to try 
the elegant decor sets the tone for C] sine at Moongate, 
Stratta, winner of the prestigious Jam steaimend 
award for his innovative French cui tropical 
in American flair. Samba Grill t BER 
the atmosphere of a Brazilian © California. Biss 
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George “Subkoff Antiques 


260 POST ROAD EAST ,WESTPORT, CT 06880 (203)227-3515 Wwww.subkoffantiques.com 











One of Connecticut's largest and most eclectic 
collections of period American, English and 
Continental Furniture and Decorative Art. 
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Antonio Gaudi, 
Barcelona 





Wonderful wrought iron adjustable Dressing Table 
designed by Antonio Gaudi for the Guell Palace, 
Barcelona in 1886. Executed by J. Onos. 

Height: 58% Width: 32%” 


Pair of “Dragon Chairs” designed by Antonio Gaudi 
and executed by J. Busquest, for the Guell Palace, 
Barcelona in 1886. These chairs were exhibited at 
the Cooper-Hewitt Museum, New York in 1987. 
Height: 40° Width: 23%” Depth: 18%” 
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Orem am erttmes 
Chippendale console 
tables with skillfully 
carved shell and leaf 
aprons, dentil friezes 

and acanthus knees 

on cabriole legs 

ending in ball and 

claw feet. Both tables 

are distinguished for 

their fine proportion 

of line and spirited 
quality of carving. 
Mid-18th century, English. 
Ex collection: Madame 
Chiang Kai-Sheck. 
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ANTIQUES Hs 
88 North Main Street - Route 6 ae? 
Woodbury, CT 06798 - 203-266-4177 Distinctive 17th, 18th and 19th century English, 
by appointment: 860-350-2677 Continental and American furniture from fine estates 


www.gsergeant.com 
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GUY 
WIGGINS 


(1883-1962) 


Our inventory includes 

Hudson River School, 

Marine Art, Still-lifes, 
Impressionism and American 
Narrative Painting. We have 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| a very large and rapidly 
| 
} 
} 
; 


changing inventory. We look 
forward to your inquires. 


Godel « Cox 
> FINE ART € 


39A East 72nd Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-7272 
E-Mail: Godelco@aol.com 


Please note summer hours: 


Monday through Friday, 10-6 ; ; ‘ , ; 
“Riverside Drive, N.Y.” 1913 34x40 inches, oil on canvas 
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CLINTON HOWELL 


ANTIQUES & FINE ART 















A fine George III satinwood pembroke table 
having a rectangular rounded top banded in 
kingwood, boxwood, purple heart and ebony, 
centered with a rosette inlay over a frieze 
drawer on squared tapering legs ending in 
brass casters, circa 1780. The unusual and 
pleasing proportions are due to the fact 
that the drawer formerly had a writing slide. 


H: 28%", W: 23” (closed) 43” (open), D: 26%” 





Specializing in English antique furniture, 
Clinton Howell Antiques also offers English, 
Indian, Dutch and French objets d‘art. 
Please visit us Mon.- Fri. 10am-5pm 
or by appointment. 

19 East 74** Street, New York, NY 1002 
Tel. (212) 517-5879 Fax (212) 517-4826 
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Addison Thomas Millar (1860-1913) (detail) By the Seashore, ca. 1892-1895, oil on canvas, 12 x 18 inches 


A catalog with 63 color pages - $30 postpaid. 
Free priced checklist sent on request - contact Mr. Ellery Kurtz 


& Spanierman Gallery, tic = ~s2;rapq 


45 East 58th Street New York 10022 Tel (212)832-0208 Fax (212)832-8114  http:// www.spanierman.com 
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antiquities + classical coins 


1999 color catalogue $5 


153 east 57th street 

new york, new york 10022 
; (212) 355-2034 

fax (212) 688-0412 
www.royal-athena.com 


9478 west olympic blvd., 
suite 304 beverly hills, 
california 90212 

(310) 277-0133 

fax (310) 277-0616 


Sa 14 old bond street 
don wx 3db, england 
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_ 315 East 62nd Street, New York 10021 
(212) 838-4005 Fax (212) 838-4390 








Wayne Pratt, inc. 





eae Celebrating 
Thirty Years 
of Fine 
American Antiques 






Wayne Pratt 
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346 Main Street South Woodbury, CT 06798 © (203) 263-5676, Fax (203) 266-4766 
28 Main Street Nantucket; Massachusetts 02554 ¢ (508) 228-8788, Fax (508) 228-8137 








43-44 Francis Street, 

Dublin 8, Ireland 

Telephone: 454 1143/453 9659 
Fax: 454 1156 

Mobile: 086 254 3399 
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Fine teakwood outdoor and leisure furniture, 
made with care and craftsmanship since 1920. 


Ensuring a lifetime of satisfaction and enjoyment. 
Manufactured from plantation grown teak. 


Recipient of seven international design excellence awards. 





Barlow Tyrie Inc. 

1263 Glen Avenue Suite 230 

Moorestown New Jersey 08057-1139 USA 

Tel: 1- 800 451 7467 Fax: 6092739199 www.teak.com 


Available Through Architects and Interior Designers. 





A subsidiary of Barlow Tyrie Limited, Braintree, England 
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Introducing our 
all new line of 
cast stone mantels 


Write or call 
for free catalog 


ol0lORolee eee ele) 


5400 Miller Ave. 
Dallas, TX 75206 


Also custom mantels and other cast stone products to the trade. 
www.oldworldstoneworks.com 
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MUSIC MACHINES | 


continued from page 148 

.com, and you will give your game piay- 
ers the illusion of three-dimensional | 
sound. For those who listen to music on | 
the Internet and find the monaural | 


quality flat, iQfx can kick the sound up 


to 3-D stereo or virtual surround. To 
put 3-D sound on your CD player or 
VCR or television, you will need a piece : 
of equipment from QSound called Ul- 
traQ, which sells for $69.95. Willing | 
says that new VCRs and televisions are 
coming with 3-D already installed, so 
when and if you’re buying new equip- 
ment, you may want to ask if it has 3-D. | 

Willing reports that, increasingly, 
music and movies are being recorded in} 
3-D sound. When that is done, no 
equipment is needed at your end, no 
iQfx, no UltraQ. You may be getting 
3-D music on your radio and not know 
it, because “consumers by and large lis- 
ten to music as kind of a background ac- 
tivity,” Willing says. “Only the hi-fi nuts 
actually sit down and listen to music. To 
get the maximum benefit, you really 
should be properly seated between the: 
speakers—right in the center.” 

The musical part of electronics, like 
much else, is in a state of flux. Several | 
companies, including Creative Tech- 
nology and Diamond Multimedia, have 
announced gizmos that download and 
play music from the Internet. We’ve al- 
ready seen a version of this with e- 
books, which are downloaded from 
electronic bookstores and read on a 
special, portable reader. Presumably e- 
music will be purchased in much the 
same way, to be played without CDs on 
your stereo, computer or the digital de- } 
vices designed by Creative Technology 
and Diamond Multimedia, which are 
smaller than a Walkman and can store 
up to twelve hours of music. Unlike the 
e-books people, who have come to 
terms with book publishers, the e-music 
people haven’t yet worked out copy- 
right protection questions with the mu- 
sic publishing industry. 

Undoubtedly, the coming of e-music 
distribution will foster more changes. | 
Let us hope one of those will be less use 
of plastic jewel boxes and packaging. In 
the meantime, those still using His | 
Master’s Voice wind-up V ictrolas are 
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Whether you are entertaining or cooking, your kitchen ts where you 


KITCHENS 
Som perform. Thats why SteMatic kitchens are designed to function flawlessly 


i ae : ng uri : 
mse during preparation and look stunning during presentation. To learn 


Nererenhe he ve 


more, or to order the SteMatic Kitchen Book, 


= call 1-800-765-5266. SieMatic 


Vistt us at www.stematic.com 


ORDER YOUR SIEMATIC KITCHEN BOOK NOW! 


Send me the SieMatic Kitchen Book, a 130-page guide to the finest Name 
in kitchen design. | have enclosed a check or money order for $19.95. arcs 


Send to: SieMatic Corporation, Dept. AD0699, P.0.Box 936, Langhorne, oes 


CITY “STATI IP 


PA 19047. Or call 1-800-765-5266 in the U.S. or Canada to order or — 
to visit the showroom nearest you. Boe 

















EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 
LONDON, TUSCANY, MONTECITO, SANTORINI, JAMAICA... 





LONDON 


Kensington Palace Gardens 

al as the most expen- 
sive British house ever of- 

fered on the open market, the 
former Nigerian High Com- 
mission, near Kensington 
Palace in London, is being sold 
by the Crown Estate after years 
of renovation. The five-story 
1856 residence (above) was dec- 
orated in /e style Rothschilde by 
Anthony Collett and David 
Champion and may be pur- 
chased with its antique furni- 
ture and works of art. The liv- 


ing room (above right) features 





medallions painted with Greek 
allegories. The house has ten 
bedrooms and a catering 
kitchen, and a separate building 
contains staff quarters and a 
pool. The Crown Estate is plan- 


ning an upgrade of the street to 
restore it to its 19th-century ap- 
pearance. Neighbors include 
Princess Margaret and several 
embassies, so security is assured: 
The Kensington Palace Gar- 


44474 f 177-444} 








dens area is gated and protected 
by a 24-hour police presence. 
£35 million ($57.3 million): 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


SANTORINI 


® Prince of Hohenlohe 
Pe on the edge of an 
ancient volcanic crater, a 
1720 residence has been the va- 
cation home and renovation 
project of Karl, prince of Ho- 
henlohe-Oeringen. The prop- 
erty, located on the west side of 
the island of Santorini, is a short 
walk from the main town of 
Fira and its boutiques and jew- 
elry shops. The prince super- | 
vised a redesign that respected — 
local style; the flooring is white 
Dionysus marble. Broad ter- 
races and a pool overlook the 
sea. The four-bedroom house is | 
being sold furnished and with 
a jeep for island excursions. 
Dr320 million ($1.08 million). 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 156 
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Luxury and performance come together like never before. 
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The AcuraRL 


PERFORMANCE LUXURY 
| 3.5-Liter, 24-Valve Engine Leather-Appointed Interior with Rich, Burled Wood 
4-Speed Automatic with Grade Logic Control Bose® 8-Speaker, 6-Disc, CD Audio System 
Restyled, Aerodynamic Body Design Front Seat-Mounted Side Air Bags 
Newly Designed, Wider Alloy Wheels Available Acura Satellite-Linked Navigation System™ 
4-Wheel, Independent Double-Wishbone Suspension The 1999 RL, starting at $41,900 | 








AACURA 


©1999 Acura Division of American Honda Motor Co,, Inc. Acura, RL and Acura Re Ce R RMU Ce RR CR Me OBL Re ACMA OR ee el Sel System is $43,900. Price excludes 
POTTER SRT UR cere) CRM Lg PML Ree ee i al La RO Cm CL Se s , 





CHARLES RUMPH 





OAD ESTATES 





EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


continued from page 154 


‘TUSCANY 


he centerpiece of I] Palaz- 

zone, a hilltop residence 
only 15 minutes outside Siena, 
is the four-story tower (right), 
over 1,000 years old, that forms 
one corner of a larger house. In 
the 15th century, when the new- 
er parts of the house were built, 
the brothers who lived there 
quarreled and split the tower 
vertically in two. The most re- 
cent owner, an Italian doctor, 
bought the tower 30 years ago 
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for £200; since then she | 
purchased the other parts of th 
compound piece by piece and 


reunited and resto ed them, 


while occasionall the 


ne 
secluded estate ar Mune 
film actors suc! Ko n Scott 


Thomas, Sear t.] 





Brooks and Anne Bancroft. The 
tone house includes a beamed 
reception room, seven bed- 
rooms and two drawing rooms, 
all of which look into a grassy 
central courtyard with terra- 
cotta tiles. On the ten-acre 


property are a formal garden 


MARYLAND 


he Goldsborough family 
built Maryland’s Myrtle 
Grove estate in 1724 and passed |} 
it down for the next 250 years— - 
as one biographer wrote in a 
family history, “Every relic of 
the past is carefully treasured by \) 
them.” One such relic is the 
initials “REL” scratched in a 
windowpane of the east room 
by Robert E. Lee, who courted 
the daughter of the owner while « 
stationed in Baltimore, just a 
quick schooner’s ride downriv- 
er. The property sprawls along 
a mile of waterfront on the 
Miles River and includes a 
poolhouse and a guesthouse. 
$6.5 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 





with recently discovered Etrus- 
can tombs, a four-bedroom 
guest- or staff house, a paddock 
and stables, and a pool. £1.5 
million ($2.5 million). 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 160 





So, how often do you get burned? With singed 
| chicken? Half-done roasts? And overdone steaks? 
Well, your trial by fire is over. 
Presenting the Performer® Charcoal Grill—a 
revolutionary combination of our gas and charcoal grills. 
It's nothing less than the first charcoal grill to 
offer the convenience of a gas start. No matches. No 
lighter fluid. No mess. Our patented Touch-N-Go™ 


Gas Ignition System lights your coals evenly. The first 


} 
. 
| 
. 

time. Every time. 
| With our charcoal baskets, or Char-Baskets™ as we 
| call them, you'll have control, too. For perfect steaks, 
} hamburgers and chops, use Direct Cooking by sliding 
| the baskets together and grilling directly over them. 
. For juicy prime rib, whole chicken and turkey (yes, 
| you can grill a turkey), use Indirect Cooking by 
| sliding the Char-Baskets apart and placing the meat 


over a drip pan in the middle. 


What's more, it’s easy to add briquettes to the 


Co. 


Char-Baskets, thanks to a hinged cooking grate. 
But that’s just the beginning. Our patented 
thermometer not only monitors the grill’s internal 


temperature, but also doubles as a meat probe. The 


©1999 Weber-Stephen Products 


expansive stainless steel work surface lets you keep 


meee OUMMER, MEN WILL SPEND OVER TWO BILLION 
moOURS GRILLING. AND APPROXIMATELY ONE 


meereoN TOURS MAKING EXCUSES FOR THE RESULTS. 


everything close by. (There’s even a 20-Ib. storage bin for charcoal underneath.) And 
our One-Touch” Cleaning System has three aluminized steel blades that scrape and 
sift ashes into a catcher for easy disposal. 

When it comes to durability, our guarantee is strong as steel. We robot-weld 
heavy-walled steel tubing together for extra strength and stability. Plus, our signature 
kettle is made from the finest-grade steel and coated with a porcelain enamel that'll 
never rust, peel or fade. Which is why it’s easy for us to offer a 45-day money-back 
guarantee and five-year limited warranty. 

To learn more, call 1-800-99-WEBER (1-800-999-3237) in the U.S. or Canada for 


a complimentary copy of the Performer video and brochure. g weber 


Or visit us at www.weberbbq.com. 
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Romance returns with Vintage Vogue, sewing patterns and 





us for timeless designs from the 30s, 40s and 50s. Rediscover the allure+ 


custom couture with these and other fine fashions from Vogou ;. Available at fine fabric stores. 300-766-2619 www vacnenatierms.can 
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Pompeii proudly presents PISCES, beautifully crafted for interior or exterior environments. This enchanting collection, 
featuring Old World motifs and available in 27 fabulous finishes — expresses today’s casual lifestyle. 
For an informative 50-page color portfolio, please call 1-800-263-5769 or visit us at 


www.pompeiifurniture.com for a more extensive review. 


POM PETIT 


FURNITURE DN DUSTRTES 
MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY FURNITURE SINCE 1955 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND FACTORY: 255 N.W. 25th Street Miami, FL 33127 
(305) 576-3600 FAX (305) 576-2339 : 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


continued from page 156 


NIGEL LORD 


C MARSHALL 


ALE 


® Oscar Hammerstein II 


\ ' Jonder how I'd feel /liv- 
ing on a hillside / looking 


at an ocean/ beautiful and still.” 
Fifteen years after writing these 
lyrics for the Pulitzer Prize— 
winning musical South Pacific, 


fs siti 


Oscar Hammerstein II discov- 
ered what it was like to live in 
such a setting. In the mid-1960s 
the lyricist of Ok/ahoma! and 
The Sound of Music bought 
Highland House, which over- 
looks Montego Bay in Jamaica. 


Surrounded by 17 acres of lush 
Caribbean foliage, the 7,000- 
square-foot compound is situat- 
ed around a sundeck and a 
swimming pool, where neigh- 
bor Noél Coward used to swim 
and play cards. There are six 


Ce 


By Pe fe e 


bedrooms, each with its own 
porch. A vine-covered pergola 
provides a shady space for pool-}} 
side dining. $1.1 million. , 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. | 


NORTH SALEM 


n the hills of North Salem, 
New York, sits Darlington 
Hall. Influenced by the manor 
houses of English architect Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, the exterior re 

flects Lutyens’s style in its hip 
roof, rusticated chimneys and 
limestone quoins. The 13,000- 
square-foot structure has ten 
bedrooms, eight full baths and 
seven fireplaces. Interior walls 
and ceilings are enhanced with 
trompe l’oeil finishes, and the | 
walnut-paneled library has a 
16th-century astrological map 
painted on its ceiling. An under 
ground tunnel connects the 
lower level of the house to an 
orangery, which contains one 0}} 
the estate’s two swimming pool} 
and a spa. $14.5 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 16 
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“Mystic Night” isa limited edition giclée on 100% white cotton rag paper, hand-signed by the artist and numbered. 


ARIZONA 
Gaun Fine Art 
Scottsdale 602.874 5810 


CALIFORNIA 
What Iz Art? 


Cambria 805.927.0126 


Gallery Nash 


Carmel 831.622.9009 


Pierside Gallery 


Huntington Beach 800.959.7979 


Coast Gallery 


Laguna Beach 949_376.4) 


Collector's Corner Art Gallery 


San Ramon 925.829.3428 


Derrick Smith Fine Art 


West Hollywood 310.360.9135 800 


Lori's Art Gallery 
Woodland Hills 818.884.1110 


Available exclusively through the following Fine Art Galleries 


COLORADO 
The 21ST Century Gallery 
Denver 800.627.6156 303.320.0926 


Artesia Fine Art Gallery 
Vail 888.321.3800 970.476.9800 


FLORIDA 
Stellers Gallery 
Jacksonville 800.642.5716 


Gallery One 
Naples 941.263.0835 
Paradise Gallery 

800 4 


1AWAIL 


Fine Art Galleries 


idllectors Hail: 


KANSAS 
Leawood Fine Art 
Leawood 913.338.4999 


LOUISIANA 
Teri Galleries, Ltd. 
Metairie 800.533.8374 504.887.8588 


MARYLAND 
Art Image Gallery 
Gaithersburg 301.840.6262 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Renjeau Galleries 
Boston 617.536.2787 


MICHIGAN 
Art Leaders 
W. Bloomfield 248.539.0262 


MINNESOTA 
Art Resources Gallery 
Edina 612.922.1770 
MISSOURI 


Barucci Gallery 
Clayton 314.727.2020 


'S OF ORIGINAL & GRAPHIC ART 


NEVADA 
The Art of Entertainment 
MGM Grand/Las Vegas 702.891.3935 


NEW JERSEY 
Frame Decor Gallery 
Englishtown 732.972.2171 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Artworks, Inc. 
Elkins Park 215.572.1750 


Schafer Fine Art Gallery 
Pittsburgh 412.377.0233 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bennetts’ Art Gallery 
Greenville 864.288.6430 


TEXAS 


J. Lowak Fine Art 
Austin 512.345.2067 


WASHINGTON 
Emerald City Fine Art 
Seattle 206.623.1550 


Graphic Printed Exclusively by 


ECLIPSE WORKSHOP 





Image Size 24” x 36” 


A CELLINI VIRGINIAN KITCHEN IN SANDSTONE 


FOR AN EXCEPTIONAL LOOK IN CABINETRY THAT YOU WON’T FIND ANYWHERE ELSE, 
VISIT YOUR NEAREST CANAC SHOWROOM OR CALL 1 800 CANAC 4U 


A KOHLERCOMANY. 


. To ORDER A ‘KITCHEN PLANNER’, PLEASE SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS WITH A $S CHECK 
(PAYABLE TO CANAC KITCHENS) TO: KITCHEN PLANNER, 360 JOHN STREET, THORNHILL, ONTARIO CANADA L3T 3M9 











JIM BARTSCH 

















EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


continued from page 160 





BOSTON 


William Hodgins 
Wee Churchill once 
called Boston’s Com- 
monwealth Avenue the most 
beautiful street in America. A 
five-story town house built in 
1875 on this treelined avenue 
was going to be turned into 
condominiums; a 1992 reno- 
vation by designer William 
Hodgins and architect Lindsay 
Boutros-Ghali (see Architectural 
Digest, February 1994) reunified 
the house and added details 
such as bleached-oak floors, 
crown moldings and antique 
mantels for the nine fireplaces. 
Built-in cabinets appear 
throughout. The 19-room 
house was updated again last 
year with a home theater and a 
vibration-proof, 2,000-bottle 


wine cellar. $6.7 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
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MONTECITO 


ituated half a mile from the } 

Pacific Ocean, an Italian- 
style residence in Montecito, 
California, has been renovated 
by designer Michael de Rose. 
Built in the early 1900s, the 
house is defined by architectural} 
details such as ironwork and 
moldings that were custom- 
made in Italy. Set around an 
open-air courtyard lined with 
columns, the three-bedroom 
house features a library and an 
octagonal dining room. The 
French doors in the living rooms 
look out on the formal gardens, § 
a reflecting pool and a vineyard. 
A private terrace is located off 
the master bedroom, which has 
a fireplace and walk-in closets. 
The eight-acre property in- 
cludes a swimming pool and a 
tennis court. $8.95 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803.) 





continued-on page 16 





The Range Rover. Anything less, is. 


aiere no shortage of wanna-bes when it 
comes to the 1999 Range Rover 4.6 HSE. 
But declaring yourself a luxury 4x4 doesn’t 
exactly make you one. 

It takes features like electronic air 
suspension and four-wheel electronic 
traction control to beat a difficult road into 
submission. Plus front-side airbags and 
a remote alarm system to provide tighter 
security than Fort Knox. 

On top of all this, the Range Rover has 


Always use your seatbelts 


10-way power-adjustable leather, heated, A vehicle this capable and luxurious is 
memory front seats and a 12-speaker, fit for a king. Which explains why there’s 
300-watt, six-dise CD stereo system. been a Land Rover in the Royal Family 


0g 


o> 


since 1948. 


\\ So for more information, why not visit 





us at www.Best4x4.LandRover.com or 
call 1-SOO-FINE 4WD: 


It’s no surprise that with all the Range 


N la 
RANGE ROVER 


Rover copies oul there today, we teel 





quite honored. Imitation is, after all, the 


sincerest form of flattery 


SRS/airbags alone do not provide sufficient protection 
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From the moment you touch a Coraggio fabric, 


you capture the fine art oy ana sCeM RICTEE TOMB a Cer bisr-talecn 


and the Italians’ love and respect for artistic beauty. 


sae 


Interior Designers 








After 150 Years 
Of Wind, Rain 
And Sun, 
They're 
Finally Ready. 

Barnwood weathered over 
decades, random-width planks 
and flooring, and hand-hewn 
beams with signatures all their 
own — today they’re historical 
treasures that give you a rare 
opportunity to create interior 
and exterior designs with a 
unique sense of warmth. 

To find out more about a part 
of our heritage that’s been around 
for 150 years, but won't be around 
forever, call (717) 465-3832 or 
fax (717) 465-3835. 

Visit our website at 


www.conklinsbarnwood.com 
or e-mail us at conklins@epix.net. 


Conklin’s 


Authentic Antique Barnwood 
& Hand Hewn Beams 


R.D. #1, Box 70 
Susquehanna, PA 
18847 
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BRITAIN ON VIEW/STOCKWAVE 





ENGLAND 


Millennium Rental 

ocated on the east coast of 

England near the Scottish 
border, Alnwick Castle (above) 
has been home to the dukes of 
Northumberland since 1309. 
Within the past 606 years the 
more perfidious members of 
this ancient family have been 
beheaded, imprisoned in the 
Tower of London and tried for 
treason. The current duke leads 
a less perilous existence; he and 
the duchess are restoring an 
18th-century walled garden on 
the property, which will be a 








showcase for 21st-century land- 
scape design. For those who 
wish to see in the new millenni- 
um surrounded by the history 
of the last 1,000 years, Alnwick 
Castle is available to rent for 
four days over New Year’s. 
Guests will have access to 12 
bedrooms, five reception rooms, 
a dining room, a music room 
and a two-story library (below) 
filled with antique books and 
fine art. £75,000 ($120,000). 


For information, call the AD Estates 
Hot Line, 212/880-6803. O 
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MID-ATLAN TIC TREE HOUSE 


RUSTIC WHIMSY INFORMS AN EAST COAST MARSHLAND RETREAT 
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Architecture by Centerbrook 
interior Design by Mariette Himes Gomez, ASID 


“The client specified ahouse made __ retreat he built amid 3,000 acres of 
of wood, which he wanted tobe en- _—_mid-Atlantic marshland and forests. 
tertaining in and of itself,” archi- “The lodge needed to be sited above 


Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Scott Frances tect Mark Simon says of the rustic the floodplain; it sits on pilings.” 


+ 


























RiGui: An arched entrance gate 
leads to the main house. “The 
theme of natural and man-made 
starts here, with the eagle sculp- 
ture and the nest created out of 
lumber,” says the architect. 


Brow: “The ropes that tie togeth- 
er the natural and milled wood of 
the columns are meant to evoke a 
Boy Scout jamboree camp,” Simon 
points out. “The house is faced 
with split logs; the roof is shake. 
The staircase is deliberately loopy.” 








ongrel archi- 
tecture,” 


Mark Simon, “is 


Says 


stronger, just 
like mongrel dogs. You get 
tired if you stick to pure lin- 
eages. In buildings, as in jazz 
and rock and roll, mixing and 
blending are a great, vital 
\merican tradition.” 

Simon, a partner at Cen 
terbrook, an architectural 
firm based in Connecticut, is 
speaking generally about his 
approach to his craft but also 
very specifically about a proj 
ect that he and his design 
team undertook several years 
ZO, ON a virgin site that con 
sisted of more than three 
thousand acres of mid-At 
lantic marshland and low-ly 
ing pine forest. His client, 

married when the project 


in, had a long-standing 











interest in both hunting and 
conservation. He sought a 
substantial rustic lodge, a 
place to retreat from city liv- 
ing and to entertain business 
associates and friends. 

As the project progressed, 
so did his life. He married, 
and children soon came along. 
The house now needed to 
function in two different w ays 
while maintaining a spirit, at 
the client’s request, of playful- 
ness crossed with tradition. 

“Ralph Lauren meets James 
Bond,” is how Mariette Himes 
Gomez, who was involved 
from the be ginning as interi 
Ol designer, recalls the cli- 
ent’s summarizing his vision 
of the final results. “Howevet 
you put if bserves, “in 
my career, this \ oft 
a-kind experienc« 


Lhe unigquen : rives 





















from Newel Art Galleries. Charles 
Edwards chairs, right. Clarence 
House plaid. Elizabeth Eakins 
rugs. Windows, Tischler und Sohn. 


Gomez. The living room’s leather 
chairs, left, and table at right are 
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Asove: A copper fireplace warms 
the rotunda dining room. The 
mural, by Jim Richmond, “took 
three years to complete and shows 
the site before construction, with 
vignettes of local birds and ani- 
mals,” notes Simon. Table from 


Florian Papp. Elizabeth Eakins rug. 


part from the striking setting 


but largely from the house’s 
level of craftsmanship and 


the persistence of its whimsy. 
By way of a model, Simon 


turned from the outset to 

dirondack ereat camps, 
he kne 11 nately, 
hay Ipar- 
ents who ow1 irge 


ones near Sa York. 


‘Though the camps had passed 
out of his family by the time 
Simon was born, he had visited 
and studied them, and others 
like them, and he savored 
their good humor and the 
craftsmanship they displayed. 

For Simon, the Adiron- 
dack camps incarnate a pro- 
vocative tug-of-war between 
natural and man-made archi- 


Opposite: Fabricated cedar trees 
reaching up to the skylight form a 
Gothic-style canopy in the library/ 
sitting room of the guest wing. A 
secret door leads to the bunk room. 
Sofas and club chairs from Newel. 
Charles Edwards cupboard. Table 
lamps from John Rosselli. 
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tectural forms. “It’s all man- 
made, of course,” he says. 
“You begin with natural ele- 
ments—sticks and twigs— 

then you turn them into 
abstract or geometric pat- 
terns. I wanted to take the 
tug-of-war a step further. I 
wanted to bring it into the 
late twentieth century.” 

First, however, he faced 
the issue of how to site the 
house and determine its lay- 
out. Attentive to its intended 
double uses, Simon arrived at 
a three-part plan that from 
above looks like a large air- 
borne bird, with two spread- 
ing wings flanking a more 
compact central body; given 
the importance of waterfowl 
to the landscape, the form 
makes a subtle nod to its set- 
ting while at the same time 
taking advantage of vistas 
that remain picturesque for a 
full three hundred and sixty 
degrees. The central portion, 
which contains the living 
room and entrance hall, is 
given special weight and em- 
phasis by a tall lookout tow- 
er; one wing contains the 
dining room and, upstairs, the 
family bedrooms, whereas in 
the other, guest bedrooms 
cluster around a dramatic li- 
brary/sitting room. 

Simon’s tug-of-war is ini- 
tially evident in the facade 
of the house, which is sur- 
rounded by a colonnade 
whose shapes evoke trees. 
The columns begin as slices 
of local white oak, but their 
“branches” are actually made 
of milled lumber, pressure- 
treated and bolted together 
as a standard wood truss 
would be. Thus the great- 


continued on page 260 


“We didn’t do a lot of painting,” 
says Gomez. “Our work was more 
about finishes, textiles and furni- 
ture.” Lerr AND Cover: The chest- 
nut-clad master bedroom enjoys 
light from three s. Woodwork- 
er Daniel Mack fashioned the bed. 
Canopy, Jack Lenor Larsen gauze. 
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MODERN VIEW 
IN MICHIGAN 


CONTEMPORARY ELEMENTS ARE TEMPERED 
BY COUNTRY COMFORTS ON THE DUNES 


Architecture by Kathryn Quinn, AtA/Interior Design by Leslie Jones, ASID 
Text hy Dana Micucci/Photography by Tony Soluri 


e wanted an 

escape from 

the city, a ref-" 

uge that of- 
fered peace and tranquillity 
in a rustic setting,” a Chi- 
cago businesswoman says of 
her new country house, sit- 
uated amid sixty acres of 
forested dunes along a re- 
mote stretch of lakefront in 
southwestern Michigan, about 
two hours from Chicago. 
The retreat that she and her 


“Tn response to the architecture, I 
favored furnishings with a strong 
geometry,” Leslie Jones says of the 
interiors she designed for a family’s 
retreat on Lake Michigan. Lert: 
The club chairs and tea table in the 
great room are her own designs. 
Osborne & Little pillow fabric. 


husband conceived more than 
five years ago resulted in a 
three-floor, 10,000-square- 
foot residence that both hon- 
ors and surpasses their ini- 
tial requirements. 

“We envisioned a warm 
home that looked like a 
country lodge and incorpo- 
rated a lot of wood and other 
natural materials,” says the 
young mother of two. “Since 
we love sports and the out- 
doors, it seemed appropriate 
that our living environment 
reflect a closeness to nature. 
We also entertain a lot, so it 
was important that the house 
be large enough for overnight 
guests. The interiors had to 
be durable—we didn’t want 
people to feel like everything 
was precious.” 





Asove: Architect Kathryn Quinn 
“used building forms and materials 
that complemented the landscape,” 
she says. The bedroom wing—built 
on columns to afford lake views and 
to avoid construction on a dune 
slope—has a stepped configuration 
that allows for private balconies. 


Constructed of western red 
cedar, Douglas fir and Wis- 
consin limestone, the cou- 
ple’s modernist house ris- 
es from a thick tangle of 
beech, maple and oak trees. 
Limestone pathways link 
the house to the beach, the 
swimming pool, the tennis 
and paddle tennis courts and 
a network of hiking trails. 
Nestled between two dunes 
overgrown with high grasses 
and wildflowers, it blends 
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“The challenge in the small master 
bedroom was to include a king-size 
bed as well as a seating area,” Jones 
says. Quinn designed a window 
seat that also provides storage and 
exposed the sloped roofline to am- 
plify the space. Elizabeth Eakins rug. 
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harmoniously with its natu- 
ral surroundings. 

“The architecture is both 
ordered and unstructured, 
like nature itself,” says 
go architect Kathryn Q 
who designed the reside: 
Oriented toward Lake Mich 
igan, the house is an assem 


11ca- 


blage of simple vernacular 
spaces of varying shapes and 


1 
| 
| 
1 


sizes, with shed roofs typi- 
cal of agrarian midwestern 
structures. “The geometric 
rigor offsets the untamed 
feeling of the site and estab- 
lishes the house as a safe 
haven,” Quinn says. “We used 
local woods, stone, glass and 
metals that patinate to fur- 
ther integrate the structure 
with the landscape.” 





The most unusual archi- 
tectural feature is an elevat- 
ed, staggered wing supported 
by heavy timber piers that 
extends from the main vol- 
ume of the house toward the 
lake. Playfully reminiscent of 
a wharf or a tree house, the 
wing was necessitated by an 
ordinance that prohibits con- 
struction on dune slopes. It 








houses a study and three of 
the six bedrooms, each with a 
private balcony and lake views, 
and it serves as a gallery for 
part of the couple’s collec- 
tion of American folk art and 
Native American art. 

The heart of the house, 
however, is the second-floor 
great room—a soaring space 
with a twenty-six-foot-high 
pitched beam ceiling, a lime- 
stone fireplace and a west 
terrace framed by a wall of 
glass doors offering wide lake 
views. There, the unifying vi- 
sion of Chicago-based inte- 


BeLow: In the screen porch, which 
has 180-degree views, “we created 
an area for both dining and relaxing,” 
Jones says. Sutherland chairs, sofa, 
low table and dining table from 
Donghia; Old World Weavers check; 
Osborne & Little solid pillow twill. 


rior designer Leslie Jones is 
at once apparent. 

Drawing on styles ranging 
from contemporary to Arts 
and Crafts and Art Déco, 
Jones has created a clean, crisp 
space. “Since this was meant 
to be a vacation home, the in- 
terior is informal and unclut- 
tered, not visually challeng- 
ing or aggressive,” she says. 

For a sitting area in the 
room, she combined many 
of her own designs—Jean- 
Michel Frank—inspired club 
chairs in textured earth tones, 
open-frame mohair-cush- 
ioned chairs, a parchment- 
and-oak-topped tea table and 
glass-and-oak end tables. A 
low table by California archi- 
tect Gene Summers has a 
tooth-carved-oak slab top 
that echoes the white-oak- 
paneled walls and millwork, 





ABOVE: Clerestory windows bring 
natural light and cross ventilation 
to the study off the master bed- 
room. The built-in white-oak cabi- 
netry and desk were designed by 
Quinn. Clarence House upholstery 
fabric; Elizabeth Eakins rug. 





“THE HOUSES 
GEOMETRIC 
RIGOR OFFSETS 
THE UNTAMED 
FEELING OF 
‘THE SEEES: 
QUINN SAYS. 


which were sandblasted to 
resemble driftwood. 

The adjacent dining area is 
defined by a long oak table, 
ten high-back chairs uphol- 
stered in woven leather and 
a dramatic iron-and-wood 
hanging light fixture with a 
series of laced parchment 
shades, all designed by Jones. 

Counterbalancing the great 
room’s linear architecture and 
furniture are sculptural folk 
art objects ranging from 
nineteenth-century copper 
horse weathervanes and a 
North Carolina painted jelly 
cupboard to a prancing car- 
ousel horse and old carved 
wood shorebird decoys. Na- 
tive American creations such 
as a sixteen-foot-tall North- 
west Coast totem pole and 
patterned baskets contrib- 
ute to the room’s handcraft- 
ed aesthetic. 

Jones worked with the own- 
ers as well as with several 
galleries, in¢ i 
York-l yasea 
Gallery, to bul 
hundred-piece art 
“There’s a looseness 
taneity to the folk 


continued on pa 


The hallway of the bedroom wing, 
which serves as a gallery for the 
clients’ collection of Native Ameri- 
can and folk art, faces the forested 
dune. Bedrooms on the opposite 
side overlook the swimming pool, 
visible through the columns. 
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IN THE VERMONT 
VERNACULAR 


COLORFUL FOLK ART TREASURES FILL A 
DEALERS’ HOUSE IN MANCHESTER 


Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


he adjacent small towns of 

Manchester Village and Man- 

chester Center in southwest- 

ern Vermont represent two 
kinds of nineteenth-century communi- 
ties. In Manchester Village the rambling, 
pillared Equinox hotel was the favor- 
ite resort of Mary Todd Lincoln and 
now sits surrounded by grand old sum- 
mer “cottages.” Neighboring Manches- 
ter Center was once known as Factory 
Point and was home to woolen mills and 
tanning factories. But both towns retain 
the white clapboard charm characteris- 
tic of a nineteenth-century New En- 
gland where the inhabitants’ livelihoods 
had changed from farming rocky hill- 
sides to catering to summer visitors and 
working in light industry. 

Local gallery owner Timothy Ste- 
venson and antiques dealer Phyllis Carl- 
son appreciate the many strands of this 
heritage. Stevenson’s gallery shows work 
created by a Manchester area artists’ 
colony that flourished from the 1930s 
through the 1950s (“Five Saturday Eve- 
ning Post cover artists lived around here,” 
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he says), nineteenth-century watercol- 
ors and period art for children. Carl- 
son’s shop features nineteenth-century 
textiles, painted and formal furniture, 
silver, china and glass. The home they 
share, separate from their respective 
shops, is a circa 1820 Greek Revival cot- 
tage located on the green in Manchester 
Center, near to where the town offices 
and the school once stood. 

“When we were looking for a house 
together, we couldn’t find a place big 
enough for the collections we’d accu- 
mulated,” says Carlson. “One day about 
three years ago we were having lunch in 
a Mexican restaurant across the street 
from the house, and we noticed the For 
Sale sign on it. It had been empty for 
three years before that, but the town 
wouldn’t allow a sign for a while.” 

“I got very excited, because it seemed 
to me that the original fabric of the 


\Bove: The circa 1820 house shared 
by Timothy Stevenson and Phyllis 
Carlson in Manchester Center, Ver- 
mont, brims with the couple’s col- 
lection of Americana. RIGHT: A 
hearse’s carved panels, painted to 
resemble draperies, frame an Ammi 
Phillips portrait in a stairwell. 
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Lert: The front of the house was 
used as a shop by previous owners; 
Stevenson and Carlson have turned 
it into a small, private antiques 
store. “We got into the business to 
support our habit,” says Stevenson. 
“We only sell things so we can go 
out and buy more things.” 





ing boards that had been sawed in a wa- 
ter-powered lumber mill. We did some 
deed research and found that the house 
was really built in 1820 by people who 
sold it in 1850 to our predecessors.” 
The front room was always used as a 
shop. It most likely began as a grain store 
and later served as a sewing machine 
shop, an optometrist’s office (“We found 
the pole that the sign, an oversize pair of 
wooden glasses, used to hang from out 
front”), a jewelry store and a real estate 
and insurance office. Carlson and Steven- 
son use the space for a private shop. 
Throughout the rest of the house, the 
couple’s collections impart a period 
feeling that emphasizes the early nine- 
teenth century. Objects range from the 
historically significant to the endearing- 
ly quirky. On the wall of a landing is 
a portrait by the great itinerant folk 
painter Ammi Phillips, flanked by red- 
and-blue carved wood panels painted to 
look like draperies for the windows of a 


BELow: The bed in a guest bedroom 
features a circa 1829 toile bedcoy- 
ering and an antique coverlet used 
as a canopy. An 1845 sampler hangs 
near a circa 1841 Vermont chest. 
Stevenson likes the “freewheeling 
freedom of expression” of early 
American rural furnishings, he says. 


horse-drawn hearse. Across the room is 
a circa 1830 watercolor by folk art por- 
traitist Emily Eastman. 

Stevenson also has a scholarly collec- 
tion of books printed in Vermont be- 
fore 1830, known as Vermont Imprints in 
bibliophile circles. “Vermont existed as 
an independent republic from 1777 to 
1791, when it became the fourteenth 
state,” he explains, “and the books print- 
ed here reflect the area’s sense of cultur- 
al self-sufficiency.” 

As in the best old houses, this one 
has incorporated change while maintain- 
ing continuity. The Greek Revival facade 
of 1820 sprouted a wraparound porch 
and a second-floor bay window over the 
years. When the nineteenth-century 
tavern next door burned down, the prop- 
erty gained a new side lawn and a giant 
willow tree. The beautiful things in 
side, more thickly clustered than eve1 
before in the house’s history, represent 
the best of all these years. 0 
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NAN TUCKER MCEVOY’S OLIVE GROVE OASIS IN MARIN COUNTY 
Architecture by Marc Appleton, AtA/Interior Design by Babey Moulton Fue ¢ Booth 


Landscape Design by Patrick Brennan/ Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by Alex Vertikoff 
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Nan Tucker McEvoy, former chair- 
man of the board of the Chronicle 
Publishing Company, asked Los 
Angeles architect Mare Appleton 
to design a residence for her Marin 
County ranch. Olive orchards, 
which cover 70 acres of the 550- 
acre property, surround the house. 





seventy-two and chairman of the 
board of the Chronicle Publishing 
Company, decided “it would be 
nice to have a piece of land, something 
close to my San Francisco apartment, 
where my son and his young family and 
I could go and picnic.” 
From her twenty-fifth-floor apartment 
in the financial district, McEvoy has a 


n 1990 Nan Tucker McEvoy, then 














Top: “Board-and-batten siding 
and simple gabled volumes recall 
early-twentieth-century California 
ranch houses,” says Appicton. 
Axsove: The kitchen gets morning 
sun. Chair at left, Rose Tarlow- 
Melrose House; Nesle chandelier; 
Christopher Norman floor lamp. 





panoramic view of the Marin County 
hills north of the Bay Area. She set 
about ranch-shopping in those hills, and 
it was there that she found a five-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-acre property. “The as- 
sorted buildings on the land had a com- 
mon feature,” McEvoy says. “They had 
fallen down or were about to fall down. 
Same with the fences. The previous own- 
er’s cows were wandering up to the road.” 





Because the ranch was designated 
agricultural land, McEvoy faced build- 
ing restrictions. “Marin County would 
let me improve existing structures or 
tear them down and replace them with 
structures of approximately the same 
square footage,” she says. “But I couldn’t 
build or rebuild until I had an agri- 
cultural purpose. 






















“I wasn’t interested in cattle or sheep, 
and I didn’t want to be the five thousand 
and fortieth person in the state to plant 
grapes. I’d attended a couple of cooking § 
schools in Italy and had brought back | 
some excellent olive oil. A friend re- 
ferred me to an olive tree expert near 
Siena. I spent three days with him, and 
he agreed to help me start an orchard, 


so I bought a thousand Tuscan olive 
trees and flew them home. That’s how I 
came by my agricultural purpose.” 

The first time Los Angeles architect 
Marc Appleton came to the McEvoy 
ranch, he saw “a mess of buildings” that 
had, amid the jumble, “an attractive ro- 
mantic quality,” one he would try to 
preserve. He replaced an older barn that 


the previous owner had “suburb 

into a residence with a new house. Ap- 
pleton used a traditional and informal 
California ranch vocabulary—board- 


‘ and-batten siding, exposed posts and 


beams and simple, gabled shapes. The 
house and most of the other structures 
were painted dusty gray. “Nan and | 
wanted a compound of not-too-glitzy 


The living room “is a light and ca- 
sual room,” says designer Michael 
Booth. “We mixed new furnishings 
with antiques that we restored and 
reupholstered.” Overstuffed chairs 
from Brunschwig & Fils; Manuel 
Canovas bergere fabric; Old World 
Weavers fabric on lyre-back chairs. 





FURNISHING 
NAN McCEVOY’S HOUSE 
WAS, AS MICHAEL 
BOOTH PUTS fan 
OPPORTUNITY TO 
MIX NEW AND OLD.” 


buildings that would blend into the 


landscape,” he says. 

“Nan is an active client, and she made 
many changes to my original design,” he 
continues. “First she wanted a round 
bay added to the dining room. ‘That 
didn’t fit with the rectangular structure 
of the house, so I designed a faceted bay. 
Then her landscape designer, Patrick 
Brennan, convinced her that the house 
should be slightly reoriented to take ad- 
vantage of different views, so it was. 

“Being a purist hasn’t worked for any 
of us on Nan’s ranch. There’s a lot in the 
house that wasn’t my idea, but I’m in a ser- 
vice profession, and Nan has made it 
quite delightful to roll with the punches. 
Architecture is a collaboration. I’ve always 
looked upon it as the art of constructive 
compromise. Even Michelangelo had to 
deal with the whims of the pope.” 

Because this was the first house ever 
built for Nan McEvoy, interior designer 
Michael Booth, of the San Francisco firm 
Babey Moulton Jue & Booth, gave her 
many of the things she had wished for and 
had never had. She wanted random- 
width Douglas fir plank floors in almost 
every room, and she got them—as well 
as a Douglas fir staircase and, in the din- 
ing room, Douglas fir beams and ceiling 
boards. “Douglas fir is warm and friend- 
ly,” McEvoy points out. She had never 
owned a rock-crystal chandelier; Booth 
bought one to hang over the table in the 
kitchen. She wanted the house to be 
light; most of the walls are painted in a 
color Booth and his client refer to as 


“The dining bay is at the center 
of the house and projects out to 
give one-hundred-and-eighty-d« 
gree views of the pool, pond and 
orchards,” says the architect. I! 
large blue glass vase, part of 
McEvoy’s contemporary art col 
lection, is by Dale Chihuly. 


























“our magic white,” more prosaically 
known as Benjamin Moore 904 and of- 
ten used with the slightly creamier Ben- 
jamin Moore 911. “There’s a reflectivity 
chart in the Benjamin Moore color 
book I always consult,” Booth says. “I 
try to stay above sixty-five percent.” 

During the sixties and seventies Nan 
McEvoy lived in Washington. She was 
an early member of the Peace Corps, 
helped run its office in Africa and served 
as special assistant to its director. She 
went on to become director of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Population Council office 
and was cofounder and deputy director 
of Preterm, the first nonprofit abortion 
service in the capital. Her grandfa- 
ther Michel H. deYoung and his brother, 
Charles, had founded The Daily Dra- 
matic Chronicle in 1865—a newspaper 
they would rename the San Francisco 
Chronicle; in 1975 she replaced her ail- 
ing mother on the board of the Chron- 
icle Publishing Company. In the late 
eighties she sold her Georgetown house 
and moved back to California. 

Furnishing her new ranch house was, as 
Michael Booth puts it, “an opportunity 
to mix new and old.” After her mother’s 
death, Nan McEvoy had inherited quite 
a bit of furniture, which she placed in 
storage. A childless aunt had also left 
her some furniture in the seventies, in- 
cluding a canopy bed from France, which 
McEvoy had used in Washington with- 
out the canopy. Booth, assisted by his 
associate Steve Henry, reassembled 
Aunt Helen’s bed in the second-floor 
master bedroom, which has a higher ceil- 
ing and a more dramatic scale than most 
of the other rooms in the house. 

The original silk taffeta on the bed’s 
canopy was frayed. “You could blow on 
it and it would turn to powder,” McEvoy 
says. After the bed had been restored, 
Booth draped it in a blue chintz with 
a pink, white and green floral pattern 
he procured from Jean Monro Ltd., 
whose fabric Nan McEvoy had admired 
in the Washington residence of her 
friend Deeda Blair. Adjacent to the mas- 


“Although the materials and struc- 
ture of the master bedroom evoke 
early California ranch houses, the 
ceiling is higher and more dramati- 
cally scaled,” Appleton notes. The 
painting is by Joel Werring. John 
Boone table, left; Brunschwig & 
Fils striped armchair; Stark carpet. 








“HE AGREED TO HELP ME START AN 
ORCHARD, SO I BOUGHT A THOUSAND TUSCAN 
OLIVE TREES AND FLEW THEM HOME.” 


Opposite: “This room is the dark- 
est in the house,” Booth says of a 
downstairs guest bedroom. “We 
chose a bright and cheerful palette 
using the client’s favorite chintz.” 
The 1997 painting is by Christopher 
Brown. Cowtan & Tout drapery 
and upholstery fabric; Stark carpet. 


ter bedroom is a bath with a private 
terrace. “This is some glamour for the 
country,” Booth says. 

The large living room contains a fe- 
licitous consortium of furniture—sofas 
from McEvoy’s Washington house that 
Booth had reupholstered, a number of 
her mother’s small tables (“They’re the 
hardest thing to find,” he notes), lyre- 
back chairs Aunt Helen had used to play 
bridge, armchairs from Aunt Helen that 


RiGut: Olive oil is produced in a 
barn on the property. The pressing 
machine crushes olives with two 
granite wheels, at right. BELow: In 
addition to the main house, left, 
Appleton designed the small guest- 
house, right. Patrick Brennan land- 
scaped the grounds. 


were reupholstered in velvet—and, on 
the faux-marbre mantel, ivory figures 
that had belonged to her mother. In the 
living room, as throughout the house, 
are modern paintings, which Nan Mc- 
Evoy has been collecting for fifty years, 


‘and contemporary paintings, both of 


which she continues to buy. “I’d much 
rather design a home for a client with 
many possessions,” Booth says. “De- 
signing for someone who has little or 


9 


nothing is like designing hotel rooms.’ 
Among McEvoy’s more unusual piec- 
es is a chandelier made from a hundred- 
year-old birch tree that was believed 
to have been planted on the original 
homestead. She was so sentimental 
about the tree that when it died, Booth 
transformed the gnarly birch into a 
chandelier, which he festooned with 
branches and white acrylic leaves. An- 
continued on page 262 
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A WANDERER 


‘THE HUDSON RIVER VALLEY SUITS 
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AT REST IN 
NEW YORK 


PERIPATETIC JOHN HEMINWAY 








Lert: A saltbox-style house in the 
Hudson River valley is the retreat 
of writer and producer John Hem- 
inway. BELOW Lert: The nearby 
Berkshire foothills “are filled with 
both geologic history and the his- 
tory of the relationship between 
the people and the land,” he says. 


y heart is real- 

ly in Africa or 

the American 

West,” says the 
journalist, author and televi- 
sion producer John Hemin- 
way. “But within range of 
New York, this is about as 
close as it gets.” 

Heminway is talking about 
the house on a hill he found 
nearly twenty years ago in 
Chatham, New York, a Colo- 
nial American revival com- 
plete with wood beams, low 
ceilings and massive brick 
fireplaces. That it appears a 
good two hundred years older 
than it is reflects the passion 
of its original owner, a graph- 
ic artist, from whom Hem- 
inway bought it. “It took him 
a decade to build a house 
that looked as if it had been 
here for centuries,” Hemin- 
way says. “He bought up old 
barns all over Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, then spent 
another whole year just buy- 
ing doors, all of which are 
two hundred to three hun- 
dred years old.” 

Yet it was more than the 
house’s Revolutionary War 
look that seduced Hemin- 
way. “This beautiful country 
has a roll and a sway to it,” he 
says, surveying his forty-sev- 
en acres of lush green trees 
and foliage near the foothills 
of the Berkshires. “You feel 
as if these hills had human 
form: They breathe. Standing 
here, you’re on top of a hill, 
pointing upward. In fact, the 
whole house is pointing up- 
ward—which is the message 
of this place.” 

If his surroundings are 








any indication, the message 
of John Heminway’s life has 
been travel, adventure and | 


independence—especially | 
from his very social upbring- 
ing in New York City and | 
Rhode Island. One of three | 
siblings, Heminway grew up | 
the son of a Manhattan in- | 





vestment banker and his wife. 
His mother was a “high-en- 
ergy collector, bird-watcher, 
autodidact and great beauty,” 
_ he says, pointing to a haunt- 
ing portrait of her—a volup- 
_tuous brunette, elegant in 
, a yellow evening gown—by 
_ Aaron Shikler. 


Heminway’s interesting lot 
in life also included a godfa- 
ther named Clark Gable, who 
was once engaged to his pa- 
ternal grandmother, Dolly 
O’Brien. “My last memory of 
him was when I was a young 
boy,” he recalls with a smile. 
“T walked into the house one 


day, and there sat Clark Ga- 
ble. ‘You’ve got to talk to Mr. 
Gable,’ my mother said. “He’s 
on his way to Africa.’ I said, 
‘Gosh, where are you going?’ 
He said, “To Kenya, to make 
a film called Mogambo,” 

At age sixteen, Heminway 
followed in his godfather’s 


Text by Nancy Collins 
Photography by Billy Cunningham 


Surrounding the fireplace in the 
keeping room are family treasures 
and portraits of Native Americans. 
“There’s great beauty in these por- 
traits, but I also see a kind of sadness 
that makes my heart leap,” Hemin- 
way says. The chairs are covered in 
kilim fragments from George Smith. 
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TEBUY ON 
IVMIPULSE: YOU 
DON’T ALWAYS 
KNOW WHERE 
SOMETHING 
IS GOING, BUT 
PP Wiki BIND 
PRS PACE.” 


footsteps, beginning a life- 
long love affair with the con- 
tinent that he would return 
to dozens of times. Accom- 
panied by Charles Darwin’s 
great-grandson—“an explor- 
er, or so he called himself” 
—he drove across southern 
Africa, including Botswana, 
South Africa and Zimbabwe 
before ending up in Mozam- 
bique. There, using the jour- 
nals of David Livingstone, 
“we discovered his initials 
carved in the middle of a hol- 
low baobab tree,” he says. 
“We were the first people to 
ever see it. Livingstone had 
talked about a big tree, but 
he also said he’d never stoop 
to the vanity of carving his 
initials in it. But clearly these 
were hiss) 122 

Africa, in fact, has yielded 
much to the sensibility of 
Heminway’s Chatham prop- 
erty—most prominently in 
the form of a giant white ele- 
phant skull that rests under 
a Stonehenge-like rock ar- 
rangement next to the pond. 
Its place in his collection 
dates back to the seventies, 
when Heminway wrote and 
produced a television special 


A chess set from Tanzania’s Ma- 
konde tribe sits on a living room 
table. “The chessmen ; are animals 
and potent es,” notes Heminw: ay, 
who has visited Africa more than 60 
times. “They make you see how tal- 
ismans can be transferred between 
cultures.” Brunschwig & Fils fabrics. 
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BeLow: Photographs of Hemin- 
way’s family are arranged ona liy- 
ing room table. His grandmother, 
second from left, “was engaged to 
Clark Gable and is alleged to have 
introduced Mrs. Simpson to the 
Prince of Wales,” he says. 


featuring director John Hus- 
ton in search of the biggest 
elephant in the world. “One 
night Huston, who was a hero 
of mine, and I got to talking 
about the world’s greatest 
natural sculpture,” Hemin- 
way remembers. “He said, 
‘Henry Moore thinks it’s an 
elephant skull.’ We vowed to 
bring some back and did; one 
went to Ireland with Huston, 
and the other came to the 
United States with me. To- 
day, of course, there wouldn’t 


be a hope in hell that you 
could get something like this 
out of Africa. But I love it; it’s 
like my druid monument.” 
Inside the house, Hemin- 
way has devoted one entire 
room to what he calls his 
“colonial past,” a space full 
of African artifacts, artworks, 
ostrich eggs and a carved 
wooden board with stamp- 
size compartments that hold 
tiny wooden balls. “That’s a 
board for bao, one of the old- 
est games in the world,” he 


Beow: A bronze by Jonathan Ken- 
worthy, inspired by one of Hemin- 
way’s African memories, stands in 

a room devoted to Africana. “I’ve 
never collected anything for mone- 
tary gain,” says Heminway. “I only 
collect things that turn my heart.” 





says. “I bought it from a Sam- 
buru warrior in northern Ke- 
nya, who offered to sell it to 
me after I watched him play.” 

Also present is a striking 
bronze of a nude African man 
toting an umbrella, by Jona- 
than Kenworthy. “I gave him 
the idea for this when I told 
him about traveling through 
the desert, north of Kenya,” 
Heminway says. “Suddenly I 
saw this figure floating out of 
nowhere, like a mirage, and 
it’s a man, stark naked and 





carrying an open umbrella to 
keep off the sun.” 
Heminway credits his life- 
long proclivity for collect- 
ing things of all sorts to his 
mother, whom he describes 
as “a scholar of American — 
furniture.” “She donated one 
of the first pieces—a statue 
of Father Time—to the Mu- 
seum of American Folk Art 
in New York,” he recalls. “But 
she wasn’t a period snob.” 
Nor is her son, who has 
taken obvious advantage of 


Opposite: In the dining room are an 
18th-century Rhode Island corner 
cupboard, a wide-board table and a — 
19th-century tin candelabrum “so — 
precarious you almost have to call — 
the fire department to supervise its — 
lighting.” The scenes on the plates 
on the table are by Currier & Ives. 

















BeLow: An Aaron Shikler portrait 
of Heminway’s mother hangs over 
the fireplace in the master bedroom. 
“T don’t believe in simply ‘decorat- 
ing,’” says Heminway (bottom). 
“Living spaces should have a mean- 
ing. They should be an extension, 
even a projection, of yourself.” 





living in a region well known 
for its antiques. “I buy com- 
pletely on impulse,” he says. 
“You have to trust yourself. 
Never buy for value. You 
don’t always know where 
something is going, but it will 
find its place.” He learned 
this, he says, from his sister, 
Hilary Heminway, an interi- 
or designer, who helped her 
brother with the Chatham 


Opposite: A New England quilt 
dominates the wall above the bed 
in a guest room. Heminway’s sister, 
designer Hilary Heminway, advised 
him and helped select materials for 
the house. “She believes I suffer 
from a disease called horror vacui— 
fear of empty spaces,” he says. 


property and with whom he 
shares a ranch in Montana. 
“My sister’s great strength as 
a designer is to understand 
people, to bring their charac- 
ters into their homes.” 

The women in Hemin- 
way’s life, in fact, have had 
quite an influence on his 
house’s décor. “I’ve had a lot 
of great loves in my life, who 
have all come into this house 
and adopted it as their own— 
which made me happy,” says 
Heminway, who has never 
married but recently became 
engaged. “So there are ele- 
ments of their taste, their 
style, their presence. And a 
number of my paintings I 
bought in the company of 


other people; I think about 
those people every time I 
look at them.” 

It was Heminway alone, 
however, who added the in- 
door pool to the property’s 
second building, a more mod- 





ern version of the original that 
also houses an office and guest 
quarters. So as not to mar 
his sweeping green vistas, he 
tucked the tennis court out 
of sight, behind a hill. 

“My whole life is built 
around this house,” Hem- 
inway says, pointing to a tiny 
grave abutting the elephant 
skull where he buried one of 
his dogs. “You want a house 
to reflect your life, and this 
house is very personal to me. 
It’s not a public house; I’ve 
got a little apartment in New 
York for that. I don’t come 
up here to socialize. I come 
here to write. A house should 
be a kind of sanctuary. And 
this is mine.” 
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he first time ar- 

chitect Warren R. 

Schwartz visited 

the site of the va- 
cation house he was to de- 
sign on Cape Cod, he and 
his associate Jonathan ‘Trafi- 
conte were surprised by the 
spot chosen by their client, 
one of the nation’s leading 
real estate developers. The 
firm, Schwartz/Silver Archi- 
tects, had carried out various 
commissions for him, but 
never a house. 

“We expected him to have 
bought an extraordinary piece 
of the landscape—vast acre- 
age on a promontory over- 
looking the ocean with no 
houses nearby, a place com- 
pletely secure from neigh- 
bors,” recalls Schwartz. “We 


Lert: “The western fa¢ade is the 
house’s liveliest,” Warren R. 
Schwartz of Schwartz/Silver Archi- 
tects says of a shingle-clad residence 
he built on Cape Cod. “We did an 
‘upside-down’ layout so the upper 
floor, which has the views, would 
contain the main living spaces.” 


BELow: In the living area, to the 
right of the fireplace, the architect 
added a glass alcove. “The client 
wanted a protective bubble only 
slightly larger than a chair in which 
to read his Sunday paper and be 
surrounded by nature and the ele- 
ments,” Schwartz explains. 





were puzzled by the modesty 
of the location.” 

The neighborhood con- 
sists of summer houses that 
are little more than camps 
clustered together—a mix that 
includes smaller residences 
from the 1950s as well as 
larger shingled beach houses. 
“We began to wonder what 
had motivated our client and 
his wife to plunk themselves 
down in the midst of all this,” 
Schwartz admits. The answer 
turned out to be simple: The 
couple did not want to be iso- 
lated, and they have friends 
in the community. Further- 
more, they wanted their re- 
treat to be a far more relaxed 
and informal place than their 
permanent residence. 

Because the client had stud- 
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COURTESY SCHWARTZ/SILVER ARCHITECTS 


BELow: A guest bedroom, one of 
three at ground level, is shielded by 
indigenous scrub pines. BOTTOM: 
The upper-story floor plan shows 
that the house “pinwheels from its 
center, with terraces extending 
from each room,” the architect says. 
“There aren’t many straight lines.” 


“Il THOUGHT OF THE ROOF 
AND CEILING AS A SAIL CATCHING 
THE BREEZE,” SAYS SCHWARTZ. 
















































SECOND FLOOR 


1 LIVING/DINING AREA 
2 KITCHEN 

3 STUDY 

4 DECK 

5 MASTER BEDROOM 





ied architecture (not to be- 
come an architect but to be a 
better developer), he was in- 
tensively engaged with Tra- 
ficonte and Schwartz in the 
design of the house. “We had 
to fax drawings to him in 
Europe, Mexico, Venezuela 
—wherever he was,” recalls 
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Schwartz. “He did critiques of Cape Cod Bay, tothe south bedrooms, the exercise room, 
in his hotel room and sent and west, and the tidal marsh- _ storage space and the garage 
them back so we could incor- es, to the east and north. To are on the first floor. 

porate his ideas. He wanted make the most of these vis- Schwartz likes to call this 


the house to be a collabora- _ tas, the living/dining/kitchen arrangement an “upside-down 
tive work of art.” area, the master bedroom _ house,” and it was inspired by |; 


' t 


The resulting 4,500-square- and the study were placed the layout of a house that 
y el 


foot residence was positioned on the second floor, while had previously been on the 
to take advantage of the views _ the entrance hall, three guest _ site. Putting the major living 


spaces upstairs created a plat- 
‘form higher than the sur- 
rounding rooftops and well 
above the sand dunes, scrub 
oaks and pitch pines. This or- 
jganization not only opened 
jthe principal living areas to 
unobstructed views but al- 
lowed the architects to dra- 


matize these spaces by in- 
venting dynamic forms, such 
as those of the curved roofs 
and ceilings. 

None of the rooms on the 
second floor, except for the 
kitchen, bath and storage ar- 
eas, are rectilinear. Instead, 
each is defined by a gent- 


ly curved exterior wall open- 
ing onto a wood deck whose 
edge follows the wall’s arc. 
While the northern side is flat, 
the other elevations are more 
complicated. On the western 
fagade, for example, curves 
intersect, decks jut forward, a 

continued on page 262 


“Part of the deck is as wide as the 
living area, and its shape follows 
that of the wall,” Schwartz says. 

A cedar trellis reinforces the curvi- 
linear geometry and tempers the 
sunlight filtering inside. The en- 
trance hall, an exercise room and a 
storage area are on the first floor. 











Architecture by Fonathan L. Foote, AIA 
Interior Design by James Magni 
Text by Verlyn Klinkenborg 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


RE THINKING 
RANCH STYLE 
IN MON TANA 


MULTICULTURAL TOUCHES FOR 
A LOG HOUSE NEAR BOZEMAN 


o matter who you 

are or where you 

come from, mov- 

ing to the coun- 
try brings changes that aren’t 
always predictable. “If you'd 
told me eight years ago that 
I'd have pictures of animals 
hanging in my kitchen...,” 
Linda Chambless begins, and 
then she pauses in disbelief, 
her sentence trailing off into 
the crisp air of southwestern 
Montana. Chambless looks 
around her at not only a 
kitchen but an entire house 


Asove: Linda Chambless’s Mon- 
tana ranch house was built of sal- 
vaged logs by architect Jonathan L. 
Foote. Lert: “Inside, it’s like the 
United Nations,” designer James 
Magni says of the eclectic furnishings 
he used throughout. “But it isa 
country house, so it’s very forgiving. 


” 


filled with animal portraits— 
horses mostly. 

Eight years ago Cham- 
bless lived in Los Angeles, 
where her business partner 
was James Magni, the interi- 
or designer who brought this 
house to life. Her version of 
country living in those days 
was a ski condo in Jackson, 
Wyoming, and her aesthetic, 
at work and at home, was de- 
cidedly contemporary. Now 
she lives in a pastoral valley 
ten miles outside of Boze- 
man, and in a manner that 





AsBovVeE: In the living room, Magni 
juxtaposed pieces such as a 19th- 
century Brazilian writing table and 
a 19th-century tansu cabinet. A 
bronze chandelier with mica insets 
“brings down the scale to create 
intimacy,” Magni says. The loft 
area serves as a guest bedroom. 
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Opposite: A 1996 oil by Joe Andoe 
hangs over the living room fireplace. 
The settee, from the 1930s, was 
designed by Thomas Molesworth. 
Antique Japanese backpack, left, 
pillows and National Upholstering 
sofa available through Mimi London. 
Sofa velvet from Dakota Jackson. 











Top: A glass wall in the breakfast 
area maximizes views of the Bridger 
Mountains. Magni placed 19th- 
century Indonesian chairs around a 
locally made log table. Above: The 
1993 painting Untitled (Red Horse 
Head) by Joe Andoe is displayed in 
the hallway. Kilim from Aga John. 


still surprises her. “I never 
thought I'd have a log house,” 
she confesses. 

But sometimes one choice 
leads to another with fault- 
less if improbable logic, on- 
ly to reveal in the end that 
life was always bending in a 
single direction anyway. “I 
wasn’t even going to look 
at this site,” Chambless says. 
“T told the realtor, ‘We’ve 
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got fifteen minutes—let’s go.’ 
And that was it—it had 
everything.” Then one day 
she went to visit architect 
Jonathan L. Foote in nearby 
Livingston, because, like her, 
he competes in the eques- 
trian sport called cutting. 
‘They may have talked horse- 
flesh and cattle, but what re- 
ally struck Chambless was 
Foote’s remarkable skill with 


logs, particularly square-cut 
timbers salvaged from old 
buildings like the two-story 
structure he found in Bel- 
grade, Montana, that was to 
become the core of her house. 

Foote also understood the 
relationship between the site 
and the house. “The building 
is nestled down so it doesn’t 
invade the land,” he explains. 
“One goes from a very dra- 





matic landscape to an inti- 
| mate shelter.” 
| Logs usually seem like an 
| informal and wholly vernac- 
} ular material, but as Cham- 
| bless’s house demonstrates, 
}much depends on the pro- 
portions in which they are 


}used. Some of the rooms in 


| her house are as relaxed as 
hand-hewn logs can make 
them: the master bedroom, 


the office, the kitchen, a win- 
dowed gallery (overlooking 
the pond in one direction 
and the Bridger Mountains 
in another) and the back 
porch, where Chambless likes 
to spend a lot of time, espe- 
cially on summer evenings. 
The vaulted living/dining 
area, however, is more for- 
mal—a virtue of its lofty ge- 
ometry—even if the logs and 


furnishings are not. Tall win- 
dows look out over a pas- 
ture and gather the Monta- 
na light, which reveals within 
an eclecticism that is part 
of Chambless’s character. A 
Molesworth settee rests by 
the fireplace, while around 
the dining table—a Brazilian 
worktable made in the 1800s 
—she has placed contempo- 
rary Cab chairs in Bordeaux- 


“Rich autumnal colors provide 
warmth in the cold weather,” Mag- 
ni says of the hues in the master 
bedroom. The tufted ottoman, 
which Magni designed, is covered 
in a velvet available through Mirak. 
The drapery velvet is from Dakota 
Jackson. Aga John carpet. 








‘THE HOUSE 
HS NESTED 
DOWN SO IT 
DOESN’T 
INVADE ‘THE 
LAND,” FOOTE 
EXPLAINS. 


colored leather designed by 
Mario Bellini. “I’ve always 
wanted those,” says Cham- 
bless. “They’re so comfort- 
able. But when Jim Magni 
called Italy and told them 
we were ordering the chairs 
for a ranch, they just couldn’t 
believe it.” 

The eclecticism in Cham- 
bless’s house is bound to- 
gether by her personal taste, 
of course, reflected in Mag- 
ni’s interior design. But he 
uses different words for the 
effect he wanted to achieve, 
calling it pluralism, global 
modernism, multiculturalism. 
Chambless wanted a country 
house, Magni says, but the 
question was, country where? 
The answer—country any- 
where. “As the Japanese say, 
if you reduce everything to 
nature, it feels at home,” he 
notes. “We’ve drawn from 
rural settings worldwide to 
create a rural setting in Boze- 
man. The goal was to get 
the eclectic to work with the 
vernacular. As a result, the 
house has an open-minded- 
ness about anything.” 

But what gives Cham- 
bless’s residence its Rocky 

continued on page 264 


“The Bridger Mountains were the 
generating force in the overall ori- 
entation of the house,” says Magni. 
“Then we choreographed smaller, 
framed views.” On the rear porch, 
which faces a pond, are four Dutch 
colonial chairs from Java and a wil- 
low chair made in Montana. 








Ricut: Mirrored Wall Pocket, John 
Zadzora, 1912. Crate and cigar-box 
woods; 27" x 17". A wall pocket 
carved by a prison inmate has a 
lower compartment for storing 
combs. Dave Irons Antiques, 
Northampton, Pennsylvania. 


arly in this century 
a Pennsylvania mill 
worker by the name 
of Karl Adleff spent 
months carving and joining 
997 pieces of cigar-box wood 
to make a gift for his fiancée. 
Layered with inventive pyra- 
midal forms, the jewelry cas- 
ket he created was inscribed 
“Made for the one I love, the 
love shall never fade away.” 
Fade away it did. Adletf 
married another woman, and 
his jilted sweetheart wrapped 
his marvelously worked pres- 
ent in burlap and relegated it 
to the back of a closet. The 
box did not see the light of 
day for over sixty years. 
Today, Adleff’s jewelry cas- 
ket is treasured as a virtuo- 
so example of what is now 
known as tramp art. Like his 
box, tramp art has spent a 
good part of this century 
hidden away—unwanted, for- 
gotten and misunderstood. It 
is only in recent years that 
tramp art’s full aesthetic sig- 
nificance has begun to be ac- 
knowledged and its true 
place in the history of folk art 
explored. As tramp art has 
been rediscovered in our at- 
tics, garages and cellars, new 
scholarship has examined the 
identities of its 
Pieces of extraordinary imag- 
ination and craftsmanship 
have come to light that be- 
lie the genre’s reputation as 
crude and artless and make 


creators. 
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ANTIQUES 


‘TRAMP ART 


REMARKABLE OBJECTS CRAFTED FROM HUMBLE MATERIALS 
By John A. Cuadrado 


clear that the best tramp-art 
works deserve to be placed 
on an equal footing with oth- 
er more traditionally recog- 
nized forms of folk art. 
Produced from about 1870 
until the 1930s, tramp art was 
a whittling craft character- 
ized by layered chip-carved 
decoration. Once considered 


to be exclusively the work of 


itinerants—tramps and trav- 
eling journeymen—this art 
form is today increasingly 





viewed as the creation of set- 
tled men of working-class 
origins. The name tramp art 
itself is a relatively recent in- 
vention, postdating the hey- 
day of the style and based 
on the romantic notion that 
much of this work was carved 
in hobo encampments around 
roaring fires. Though some 
relatively small and simple 
pieces may well have been 
fashioned by wanderers, tramp 
art can more aptly be com- 


Opposite: Model Building, Stanis- 
las Pichette, circa 1920. Crate wood 
and glass; 32%" x 27%". An elderly 
man took two and a half years to 
finish a model building with 77 
windows. Sholl Antiques, Nor- 
wood, New York. 


pared to its female craft equiv- 
alent, quilting. Like quilting, 
tramp art depended on the 
piecing together of leftover 
materials—typically cigar- 
or fruit-box wood, although 
all manner of discards were 
used, even cast-off dynamite 
crates. Like quilting, too, 
tramp art was both utilitarian 
and recreational, a productive 
long-term pastime, enjoyed 
at home in a frugal, industri- 
ous age before television. 
Though tramp art can seem 
overwhelmingly complex, it 
is based on essentially sim- 
ple techniques. Using hum- 
ble tools—most often pocket 
knives—thin pieces of wood 
were chip-cut along their 
edges with a series of V or U 
shapes. These notched pieces 
were then glued or nailed to- 
gether in layers of diminish- 
ing size to create the illusion 
of deep carving and to forma 
variety of decorative motifs. 
In this way, modest repeating 
elements could achieve stun- 
ning cumulative effects. Five, 
ten or even fifty layers of 
chip-carved wood might be~ 
used to produce patterns 
forming everything from ba-— 
sic geometric elements to” 
hearts, stars, anchors, flow-_ 
ers, birds and half-moons. 
Chip carving is an age-— 
old tradition brought to the” 
United States and Canada by” 
immigrants from central and 
northern Europe. The devel- 
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opment of the tramp-art style 
of chip carving arose with 
the dramatic increase in cigar 
consumption in the mid- 
nineteenth century. Cigar- 
box wood fed the growth of 
the craft and helped define its 
ambitions. The finely spaced 
notching and layering tech- | 
niques devised by tramp art- - | 
ists were a natural response 
to the thinly milled wood- 
en sheets used in cigar-box 
construction. In the United 
States, a tremendous amount 
of discarded wood became 
available after the 1860s, 
when excise tax laws required 
not only that cigars be boxed 
but that the boxes be used on- 
ly once. By 1914 annual Amer- 
ican cigar-box production 
had risen to some 233,355,000 
units. Cigars were symbols 
of affluence, and these boxes 
were often fabricated of such 
noble materials as aromat- 
ic Spanish cedar, Brazilian 
mahogany and American red- 
wood. Less exotic woods were 
also availablé to tramp art- 
ists as the increasing reliance 
on rail transportation brought 
mountains of pine shipping 
crates to refuse dumps at lo- 
cal rail depots. 

Much of the pleasure that 
tramp artists derived from 
their craft seems to have been 
delight in turning such found 
materials into objects of 
beauty. Tremendous persis- 
tence, ingenuity, planning 
and skill were required to 
transform small, thin sheets 
of wood into an incredible 
variety of boxes, frames, pin- 
cushions, clocks, mirrors and 


Blue Cabinet, circa 1890-1900. 
Pine-crate and cigar-box woods; 
44" x 22%". Touches of gold paint 
enliven the chip carving on a cab- 
inet. A secret compartment is 
nestled between the two lower 
drawers. Clifford A. Wallach Art 
and Americana, New York. 





toys. Larger pieces were also 
created: sideboards, desks, 
chaise longues, beds and, lat- 
er, even Art Déco floor lamps 
and radio cabinets. Very much 
personal tours de force, tramp 
art was designed to im- 
press—“Look what I’ve made 
from those old boxes!”—and 
often to memorialize its 
makers. One extraordinary 
seven-foot-tall mirrored ar- 
moire, carved and layered 


with an intricate gridwork of 


geometric forms, includes an 
inscription giving the full ge- 
nealogy of its creator so that 
there never would be confu- 
sion as to who made it. Other 
pieces are signed, include 
pictures of their makers or 
give details regarding the 
fabrication of the object. One 
inscription on a dresser from 
the 1880s proudly notes that 
it was composed of “850 ci- 
gar boxes, 
wood, 150,000 notches and 
took 7 months steady work 
to complete.” 

Indeed, the ingredient es- 
sential to all tramp art was 
time. Tramp art dated from 
an age with few forms of mass 
entertainment, when time 


could weigh heavily, espe- 
cially during long winter eve- 
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RUSSELL INGRAM 


AsBoveE: Birdcage, circa 1910. Crate 
and cigar-box woods; 18" x 14/4". A 
birdcage features a feeder designed 
as a front door, a dormer window 
protruding from the roof, and re- 
liefs of flowerpots on the front 
facade. Sparkle Plenty Antiques, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Lert: Finished Box, Charles 
Healey, 1893. Cigar-box wood; 
22%" x 13%". A sewing box has hid- 
den drawers, probably used to hold 
needles; the top lifts to reveal an 
inner well in which supplies and 
pieces of needlework could be 
stored. Latte Arts, New York. 
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nings. Boredom could be al- 
leviated by the invention of 
complicated woodworking 
projects, and it is noteworthy 
that many examples of tramp 
art were produced while their 
makers were recovering from 
illnesses or while on strike 
against mill or factory em- 
ployers. Still other pieces 
were fashioned when their 
makers were enduring long 
retirements in institutions 
like the New York State Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Home, or 
in prison. One circa 1930 box 
bears a poignant label: “Made 
by a Lifer in S’—presumably 
solitary confinement—“He 





had a lot of time on his hands.” 

There is no doubt that the 
production of tramp art pro- 
vided a certain comfort. As 
tramp artists became adept at 
their craft, their hands could 
move almost on their own, 
giving the process of carving 
and chipping a calming, medi- 
tative, almost hypnotic ef- 
fect. It is perhaps the poten- 
tial that tramp art offered for 
escape that explains the ten- 
dency of many examples to 
exhibit an obsessive attention 
to detail. One Hudson, New 
York, man spent thirty years 
working with a razor to chip- 
carve a model of a church he 
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Ricut: Eiffel Tower, George Paul 
Keilberg, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
circa 1915. Apple- and orange- 
crate woods; 108" x 44". Keilberg 
whittled a nine-foot-tall model of 
the Eiffel Tower with an internal 
staircase of 1,000 steps. Booth/ 
Stephenson Antiques, New York. 


‘TRAMP ART 
COULD BRING 
OUT A MAN’S 
OBSESSIVE 
TENDENCIES 
BUT COULD 
LIBERATE 
HIS SENSE 
OF FANTASY 
AS WIPE: 


had known as a boy in Po- 
land, complete with balus- 
trades, altars, stations of the 
cross and candelabra. Anoth- 
er fashioned a clock tower 
with a miniature museum set 
inside its base for which he 
carefully carved tiny in-the- 
round versions of Michelan- 


gelo’s David, Rodin’s Thinker 
and the Louvre’s Victory of 
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Samothrace. ‘The obsessive 
determination required to 
complete a major piece of 
tramp art is perhaps best cap- 
tured by the diary entry of 
the wife of Carl Briston, a 
Barberton, Ohio, man who 
was working on a china cabi- 
net. On her wedding night in 
1886 she wrote, “I so dearly 
love the man, but I will never 


find it in my heart to forgive 
him for instructing me to re- 
move labels from cigar boxes 
on this our honeymoon.” 
Though tramp art could 
bring out a man’s obsessive 
tendencies, it could liberate 
his sense of fantasy as well. 
Icicles drip from shelves. 
Hearts and doves form mir- 
rors. Steer horns sprout from 
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Opposite: Picture Frame and Easel, 
John Etter, Graham, Washington, 
circa 1900. Cedar and apple-crate 
wood; 84" x 56". One of the largest 
and most elaborate pieces of tramp 
art ever created won its maker (be- 
low) a $1,000 prize at a 1909 fair. 
Top Hat Antiques, Oklahoma City. 





picture holders. Roosters 
guard clock faces, and snails 
climb clock cases. Everyday 
objects were incorporated in 
these caprices to be given 
new lives. The tines of cellu- 


loid combs become the keys | 


on miniature piano music 
boxes, light sockets are placed 
in fancy-laced wooden shoes, 
and headlight reflectors serve 
as the interiors of pedestal- 
form compotes. Such extrav- 
agant fancies might include 
concealed levers, trick mech- 
anisms or pivoting elements 
to open secret chambers or 
hidden drawers. 


Carving was frequently en- | 


hanced by the juxtaposition 
of different wood tones. One 
Eastlake-style mirror from 
1893 uses alternating chip- 
carved pyramids of black 
walnut and cream-colored 
holly to form a harlequin pat- 
tern. Although shellac and 
varnish were the usual finish- 
es applied to tramp artworks, 
gold or silver lacquer also 
might be used, as might viv- 
idly hued paints, sometimes 
varying layer by layer in pa- 
triotic reds, whites and blues. 
In some examples, added 
decoration was provided by 
applied brass tacks, pearls, 
rhinestones, colored glass or 
foil. So, too, might flat areas 

continued on page 262 
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OJAI ARTS AND CRAFTS 


GREENE AND GREENE’S ULTIMATE BUNGALOW IN CALIFORNIA 


Interior Design by Isak Lindenauer/Landscape Design by Paul Hendershot 
Text by Christopher Finch/Photography by Dominique Vorillon 


n the annals of California domes- 

tic architecture, no names stand 
higher than those of the brothers 
Charles and Henry Greene. The 
robustly romantic and exquisitely de- 
tailed houses they designed in the 
first decade of the twentieth centu- 
ry are archetypal expressions of the 
American Arts and Crafts Movement. 
These mostly shingled wood struc- 
tures display a profound respect for 
artisanal finesse—derived from the 
British followers of William Morris— 
that the Greenes imaginatively blended 
with a Japanese-inflected aesthetic and 
a sure sense of American practicality. 
Their influence has been enormous. 
The Greene and Greene reputation 

is based on five buildings—known col- 
lectively as the ultimate bungalows— 
completed between 1907 and 1909. The 
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most famous is the Gamble House in 
Pasadena, the city where the Greenes 
had their office. Perhaps the least known 
of their major commissions is the 
Charles M. Pratt House, also called Casa 
Barranca, which since 1909 has occu- 
pied a live oak—clad slope in Ojai, over- 
looking the valley that was the setting 
for Shangri-La in the film Lost Horizon. 

“Casa Barranca,” says Isak Linde- 
nauer, who has been extensively in- 
volved with William and Jennifer 
Moses, the present residents, in restor- 
ing the house, “is the Greta Garbo of 
Greene and Greene’s great bungalows, 
the one that has most successfully 
guarded its privacy.” 

William Moses, a cable television 
entrepreneur, and his wife, an artist, 
bought the property in 1994. “The 
house had suffered from neglect,” he 


In 1909 architects Charles and Hen- | 
ry Greene created a bungalow for 
Charles M. Pratt in Ojai, Califor- 
nia, which is now owned by Wil- 
liam Moses. Asove: The boulder 
foundation and the gabled roofline, 
which echoes the mountains, inte- 
grate the house with its rocky site. 


After buying the property in 1994, 
Moses asked Isak Lindenauer to re- 
vive the interiors. “It’s full of distine- 
tive design elements, like the variety 
of fireplaces that delight the eye,” | 
says Lindenauer. Opposite: The 
great room features Charles Stick- | 
ley rockers. Beacon Hill chenille. | 
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says, “but it hadn’t been significantly 
altered in any way. The previous owner 
had begun restoration work, but there 
was still a good deal to be done, from 
painting and replacing shingles to up- 
grading the kitchen. Even something 
as simple sounding as replacing shin- 
gles can be a challenge. The aging and 
painting must be just right if the new 
ones are to blend in. Some small struc- 
tural changes have been necessary—in 
order to enlarge a bath, for example— 
but they’ve been made within the pa- 
rameters of the Greene and Greene id- 
iom. Mr. Pratt would have no difficulty 
recognizing his house.” 

Then an executive at Standard Oil, 
Charles Pratt, with his wife, Mary, com- 
missioned the building as a winter re- 
treat. It commands its site with the 
quiet authority that is characteristic 
of Greene and Greene houses. Inside, 
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the cedar, oak, Douglas fir and maple 
have a burnished glow, and most of 
the original elements—from stunning, 
handcrafted leaded-glass light fixtures 
to Edwardian bath fittings—remain in- 
tact. The original furniture, designed by 
the Greenes and built in their work- 
shops, has been dispersed to museums 
and private collections, but it has been 
replaced by appropriate Arts and Crafts 
pieces that William Moses has been col- 
lecting for more than a decade with the 
advice of Lindenauer. 

Structurally, the house is one of the 
Greenes’ most satisfying achievements, 
displaying all of the characteristics that 
make up their style, assembled under 
conditions that afforded them more 
freedom than in the case of other major 
projects. The low-pitched roofs, ex- 
posed joists and rafters, shady over- 


hangs and weathered shingles, along 
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“Although the original furniture 
is gone, the house still retains its 
elaborate light fixtures, built-in 

bookcases and leaded-glass cabi- 
nets,” says Lindenauer. ABOVE: A 





double oval Limbert table and Arts 


and Crafts pottery adorn the great 


room. Carpet from J. H. Minassian. | 


Opposite: “The one exception to 
these long and low spaces is the 
dining room, with its emphatically 
high ceiling, from which drops the 
magnificent lantern,” he notes. 
“The Greenes added a quality of 
reverence to the dining experi- 
ence.” J. H. Minassian carpet. 


BrELow: Oak branches, a design 
motif that is repeated throughout 
the house, are incorporated into a 
stained-glass window in the study. 
A circa 1905 lotus lamp by Eliza- 
beth Eaton Burton and a Yokut 
bowl rest on the table next to a 
Charles Stickley cutout chair. 


with the rough local stonework of the 
foundations, terraces and chimneys, all 
encourage the building to blend into 
the hilly landscape and carefully tended 
gardens. Seen as a whole, the struc- 
ture has an evident logic to it, almost 
like that of a log cabin, yet it pos- 
sesses a marvelous complexity—like a 
Bach fugue compared to the log cabin’s 
nursery jingle. 

‘Two substantial wings project, in the 
form of a V, from the great room, an 
eight-sided entrance hall-cum-living 
room oriented to take full advantage 
of the morning and evening sun that 
streams through facing triads of glazed 
doors and French windows. Interesting- 
ly, the great room is among the simplest 
in the house. But with its reliance 


on beautifully finished wood, carefully 
framed views of the landscape and the 
basic 5 tries of post and lintel, it is 


an exa Vlies van der Rohe’s fa- 
mous di is more.” It demon- 
strates that the Greenes 
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could express their vision decisively 
without recourse to excessive decorative 
detail, though the beam- and ceiling- 
mounted light fixtures, with their oak- 
branch motifs, show that the brothers 
were masters of decoration. 

One wing of the building houses the 
dining room and kitchen and is abutted 
by a partly sun-dappled, partly shaded 
porch that serves in fine weather as 
an additional living area. The kitchen 
has been substantially modernized, but 
with an attention to idiomatic detail 
that is appropriate to the style and peri- 
od of the house. The dining room is 
a Greene and Greene gem, its ceiling 
soaring into the roof area above paneled 
walls and built-in cabinets that empha- 
size the verticality of the space, as does 
an octagonal, wood-framed overhead 


light fixture that incorporates rubies and | 
jade from Mary Pratt’s gem collection. 
The room is elegant yet intimate, exud- § 
ing a warmth heightened by the rich 
tones of the wood and by a fireplace 
faced with subtly patterned brickwork. 
The other wing, two stories high, is 
taken up by four bedrooms, one of 
which has been converted to use as a 
study. The charming space is embell- | 
ished by typical Greene and Greene 
design features, including the house’s | 
only stained-glass window and an asym- 
metrical fireplace that is among the 
most delightful in the architects’ reper- 
toire. All the bedrooms partake of the 
Greenes’ understanding of light and 
space and their appreciation of fine 7 
joinery, but it is the master bedroom 
that embodies their genius to best ef- 
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) fect. In this expansive interior, one has & We R.A ee , “The house sits almost at the edge 

the sense of being aboard some luxu- i i of a crest of foothills overlooking a 
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is : fo ? Te and Shasta daisies along a path. 

/create an ensemble that is exquisite yet 

jhighly practical. 

| The livability of the house is epit- 

omized by the screened-in sleeping 

/porches that open off the bedrooms, 

)providing comfort on hot summer 

nights. To occupy one of these porches 

is like being in a grown-up version of 

a tree house. It is there that one be- se EE Bigaeelereauiiving Here and even 

‘comes most acutely aware of the con- tte better being able to share it with 
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forts has been reborn as Cibolo 
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DEEP IN THE 
HEART OF TEXAS 


CIBOLO CREEK RANCH ALLOWS GUESTS TO 
PARTAKE IN THE REGION’S RICH HERTTAGE 


Text by Michael Ennis 
Photography by Robert Reck 

















Opposite: Preservation laws dic- 
tated that the adobe walls in the 
dining room of La Cienega, one of 
the site’s three forts, remain unal- 
tered. BELow: “La Cienega is liter- 
ally at one with the surrounding 
terrain; the adobe is the terrain,” 
says owner John Poindexter. 





he guests at Ci- 

bolo Creek Ranch 

quickly make the 

acquaintance of an 
unusual little man named Mil- 
ton Faver. Known for gener- 
ations as the Mystery Man of 
southwest Texas’s remote Big 
Bend country, the multilin- 
gual Faver went by the hispan- 
icized honorific Don Meliton 
and was variously mistaken 
for a New Yorker or a French- 
man; most likely he was a 
Missouri native. He was only 
a teenager when he shot a 
man in a duel and fled to a 
tiny town in northern Mexi- 
co in the late 1830s. 

About ten years later he 
recrossed the Rio Grande 
and began building his em- 
pire. Hardly more than five 
feet tall, dandied up in the 
latest Victorian gentleman’s 


attire, Faver fought off rus- 
tlers and Apache war parties, 


eventually running a herd of 


more than ten thousand long- 


horns on a vast expanse of 


rocky, arid range. Wheeling 
and dealing over sips of his 
homemade peach brandy, the 
erstwhile fugitive reinvented 
himself, in the words of the 
‘Texas Historical Commission 
plaque that welcomes visitors 
to his old stamping grounds, 
as “the first cattle baron west 
of the Pecos.” 

Today, Don Meliton is bur- 


BELow: What appears to be an ar- 
moire in one of La Cienega’s guest 
rooms is in fact a doorway to a pri- 
vate bath. “The last thing I wanted 
to do was reduce the authenticity 
of the place by having large, Amer- 
ican-style baths with easily visible 
entrances,” says Poindexter. 
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BrLow: La Morita is the smallest 
and most remote of the three forts. 
Borrom: A ladder leads to a lookout 
tower, where guests can view red 
mesas. Because of Cibolo Creek’s 
isolation, “the air is utterly clear,” 
says Poindexter. “At night the stars 
are enormous—the size of nickels.” 


The small adobe cottage 

ent to La Morita—which was 
“the best-preserved of the buil 
ings on the ranch”—is heated by a 
wood-burning stove and lit by oil 
lamps. Over the bed hang 19th- 
century photos of Milton Faver, 
the ranch’s founder, and his family. 





Hed atop a tumulus of volcan- 
‘ic rubble overlooking Cibolo 
\Creek, where he bears silent 
witness to the posthumous 
‘collapse of his improbable 
empire and its equally un- 
likely restoration. The three 
adobe fortresses that once 
defended his domain, recon- 


| 


structed from their hand-tied 
ocotillo roofs to their hand- 
forged brass door latches, 
have recently become the re- 
doubt of travelers drawn to 
the wide vistas and pellucid 


skies of this quintessentially 


western landscape. 
Equal parts working ranch 


(a few hundred rare purebred 
‘Texas longhorns still graze the 
twenty-five-thousand-acre 
spread), wildlife preserve, his- 
torical landmark and luxury 
resort, Cibolo Creek Ranch 
draws a clientele as diverse as 
its attractions. Its guests in- 
clude celebrities enjoying a 


week of solitude and horse- 
back riding; Houston social- 
ites and Dallas professionals 
trekking into the spectacular- 
ly rugged Chinati mountains; 
European art cognoscenti on 
pilgrimage to the late Donald 


Judd’s pasture-scale installa- 


tion of concrete cubes and alu- 
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minum boxes in nearby Mar- 
fa; and bicoastal foodies who 
have heard the buzz about the 
remarkable cuisine. 

Don Melit6n’s monuments 
were rapidly disappearing into 
dust when entrepreneur and 
amateur historian John Poin- 
dexter, shopping around for a 
ranch with “character,” made 

is up the gravel-strewn 
bed of Cibolo Creek in 1988. 
“Tt was like coming home,” 
the third-generation Texan 
says of the connection he 
made with the crumbling ru- 
ins of El Fortin del Cibolo, 
the first and largest of Faver’s 
adobe castles. “I knew at once 
that this was an extremely 
important historical artifact.” 

Poindexter spent two years 
researching the sites before 
beginning the nearly five- 
year restoration, enlisting ar- 
chitect Chris Carson of the 
San Antonio firm Ford, Pow- 
ell & Carson along the way. 
They tracked down deeds and 


Axsove: Behind El Cibolo, the prin- 
cipal fort, is the Hacienda, the only 
building on the site that was not in 
Faver’s plans. A guest room, filled 
with Mexican and Spanish furnish- 
ings, opens toa courtyard witha 
stone-lined irrigation channel. 


BELow: Spanning the adobe walls 
in the dining hall of El Cibolo is a 
traditional viga y raja ceiling. Be- 
neath the oil painting of Faver is a 
circa 1800 Spanish chestnut com- 
mode; the Mexican table is from 
the late 19th century. 


pre 
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travelers’ accounts, pored over 
old photographs, toured nine- 
teenth-century adobe houses 
throughout the Southwest 
and excavated the buried 
foundations at El Cibolo to 
reveal the exact dimensions 
of long-razed galleries. “We 


found photos in the Library 
of Congress that enabled us 
to determine the height of the 
original doorsteps,” Poindex- 
ter says, underscoring his de- 
termination not to neglect 
the slightest detail. 
Whatever remained has 


been reused. Miles of the 
ranch’s distinctive, mortar- | 
less stone fences have been | 
restacked from the rubble of 
the originals. The mud-pile | 
ruins of eroded walls have 
been recycled into new adobe 
bricks. Rock-lined acequias that 





Faver dug to channel spring- 
| water to his orchards and 
fields have been retrenched, 
providing the babble of run- 
| ning water in a land that av- 
erages less than fifteen inches 
of rain a year. 

At La Cienega, the second- 


largest and best-preserved of 
the ranch’s three forts, the 
dining room’s cement-hard, 
one-hundred-and-forty- 
year-old adobe walls are un- 
adorned originals, as is the 
cottonwood viga y raja ceil- 
ing, though its elements are 


now intricately wired togeth- 
er. Walk into any of La Cie- 
nega’s four guest rooms and 
you won't see any twentieth- 
century amenities to spoil 
the period mood; compact but 
luxuriously equipped mod- 

continued on page 266 


Hundreds of the region’s craftsmen 
and experts aided in the restoration, 
which “took on a life of its own from 
the very first day,” Poindexter s 
ABOVE: The view from the Hacien- 
da’s Mexican-tiled walkway includes 
El] Cibolo and an adjacent corral. 





CAMP TOPRIDGE REVISIT TED 


RENEWING MARJORIE MERRIWEATHER POST'S ADIRONDACK LEGEND 


Ny 


“The 

cal integrity,” Nancy Rogers says of 
Camp Topridge, Marjon 

weather Post’s 1920s Adiron 


ABOVE: A new entrance po 
was created for the main lodge 
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rustic redoubts of local stone! 
and timber and filled them} 
with furniture hewn from the} 
materials of the forest. Se 
qu was these nabobs 
notion of roughing it thal] 
their retreats—their con-| 
trived retreats from civiliza-| 
tion—were not only civilizec | 
but sumptuous. 

Among the grandest of the| 





Adirondacks’ so-called great 
camps—and one of only ten 
listed in the National Regis- 
ter of Historic Places—is 
Topridge, consisting of an 
expansive main lodge and a 
veritable village of adjacent 
buildings that sprawl across 
an eighty-foot-high hogback 
between two sylvan lakes. 
The original structures on 


Architecture by Richard Giegengack, AlA, and Michael L. Bird, AIA 
Interior Design by Rogers-Ford/Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Stan Rumbough 


the property were built in 
1897 by a mercantile family 
from Washington, D.C., the 
Lothrops, and acquired in 
1920 by the fabled Marjorie 
Merriweather Post, the cereal 
and frozen-foods heiress, just 
after her marriage to E. F. 
Hutton. Reconstructing the 
main lodge and adding a wel- 
ter of sleeping cabins and 
service buildings posthaste, 
she proceeded through the 
next half century to entertain 
Supreme Court justices, four- 
star generals, ambassadors 
and diplomats in a style un- 
flaggingly, not to say unsur- 
passably, lavish. Guests would 
alight from her private rail- 
way car or her private plane, 
the Merriweather, then trans- 
fer to her twenty-six-passen- 
ger launch, also the Merri- 
weather, on the far side of 
the lake for the ride to her 
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boathouse, an extraordinary 
structure—painstakingly built 
of stone and gnarled bark- 
covered cedar, with limbs 
and branches whimsically 
blended into the design—that 
remains one of the master- 
works of Adirondack archi- 
tecture. From its landing they 
would be carried vertiginous- 
ly up the ridge to the main 
lodge in an open-air funicular. 

The staff of eighty-five 
numbered a hairdresser, a 
masseur, a dance instructor, a 
tennis pro, a fishing guide 
and a naturalist—everything, 
it would seem, but an Indian 
chief. As if to compensate 
for this unhostess-like lapse, 
Post embellished the living 
room of the main lodge with 
major Native American arti- 
facts such as Sitting Bull’s 
tomahawk and Geronimo’s 
warbonnet. At her death in 





ABOVE: “We refinished or reuphol- 
stered many Post-era pieces and 
incorporated the current owners’ 
antiques into the living room,” says 
Rogers. Schumacher chaise fabric. 
Brunschwig & Fils red sofa and 
drapery fabrics. Gold sofa fabric, 


Hinson. Henredon ottoman table. 
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Asove: “The breakfast room was 
transformed into a more intimate 
dining room,” Rogers points out. 
“The door opens onto the newly 
added porch, which accommodates 
outdoor eating.” The chandeliers 
are beaded Indian baskets. Chair 


cushion fabric from Summer Hill. 


1973, she bequeathed her 
beloved Camp Topridge to 
New York State, which in 
turn sold it to someone who 
let it run down into disrepair 
and desuetude. 

Then, providentially, along 
came the present owner. He 
had the desire, indeed the 
passion—as well as the formi- 
dable resources—to restore, 
recondition and revitalize the 
camp. No stranger to outsize 
projects, he quickly assem- 
bled a team of architects, in- 
terior designers, landscapers, 
artists and artisans. Over the 


course of three years they 
all worked together in an 


earnest of discipline and syn- 
ergy—under the zealous di- 
rection of Sue Jackman, the 
owner’s on-site representa- 
tive. The basic driveway the 
state put in upon inheriting 


a 


the property (in Mrs. Post’s 
day everything got brought 
in by boat) was scenically 
rerouted to go right up to the 
main lodge, thereby making 
a grand entrance, so to speak 
—an approach every bit as 
diverting as the one by lake. 
Michael L. Bird, an Adiron- 
dacks-based architect special- 
izing in the great camp style, 
designed a covered entrance 
porch with intricate, organi- 
cally shaped stick railings and 
bark-covered log columns. 

A wing of walk-in coolers 
was done away with. (“Keep 
in mind Mrs. Post owned 
Birds Eye,” Bird says, “and 
also that she was feeding 
approximately a hundred peo- 
ple breakfast, lunch and din- 
ner every day.”) In short 
order the breakfast room was 
turned into a new, more inti- 


Asove: Architect Richard Giegen- 
gack designed a new guest cabin. 
Opposite: A 19th-century side- 
board heightens its Bavarian atmo- 
sphere. Clarence House comforter 
and pillow sham fabrics. Check pil- 
low fabric, Cowtan & Tout. Brun- 
schwig & Fils chair cushion fabric. 
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ABOVE: Onion domes crown the 
Russian Cabin. Opposite: The dou- 
ble-height sitting area invites re- 
laxation. Sotheby’s antique blanket | 
chest. Chair and sofa pillow fabric, 
Clarence House. Osborne & Little 
sofa fabric. Plaid from Lee Jofa. Guy 
Chaddock armchairs and end tables. 


mate dining room, and the 
old overwhelmingly formal 
forty-foot-by-twenty-four- 
foot birch-paneled, stucco- 
ceilinged dining room was; 
converted into a gathering 
room or overflow dining area: 
named the sleigh room (after 
the decorative antique sleighs 
it contains). The spectacular 
living room, a 4,000-square- 
foot space with twenty-five- 
foot beam ceilings, oak-and- 
inlaid-mahogany floors and, 
at either end, colossal stone! 
fireplaces, was wisely left ar 
chitecturally intact. 

Bird went on to replace 
the Honeymoon Cabin at th 
edge of a pond with a two- 
story granite-clad red-pine 
log cabin. A switchback stair- 
case was fashioned from 
beaver-chewed logs found 
on the property and then 
enhanced with exquisite yel- 
low-birch railings. 

The owner commissionec 
Richard Giegengack, a Wash- 
ington, D.C.—based architect 
to design three additional re: 
placement cabins. Keeping 


Asove Lert: A bronze owl and 
branch are set in the trees above 
Lothrop’s Cabin, a building remi- 
niscent of a Norwegian stave church. 
Lert: Stained logs frame a seating 
area arranged to take advantage of 
the view. Guy Chaddock round ta- 
ble. Cowtan & Tout drapery fabric. 
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Opposite: A granite foundation 
and red-pine log walls define the 
Honeymoon Cabin, which archi- 
tect Michael L. Bird erected on the 
edge of a pond. ABove: The lower- 
level bedroom is clad in knotty 
pine. Summer Hill bench cushion 
fabric. Carpet from Rosecore. 


them basically Adirondack 
in style, he seasoned two of 
hem with subtle northern- 
European-village effects. “It 
was not uncommon in the 
early days of the great camps 
for people to bring back from 
their travels their feelings 
about this or that coun- 
try and to have them repli- 
cated in their buildings,” he 
explains. The cabin to the 
east of the main lodge is 
Bavarian, featuring a stone 
-ower and arches and red- 
ine log walls. “I literally shoe- 
jorned it into place between 


four big trees, taking care not 
to disturb their roots,” the ar- 
chitect adds. The second re- 
placement cabin, Jocated on 
the lakeshore, has a flared 
roof and cupola suggestive of 
a Norwegian stave church. 
The third cabin Giegen- 
gack built is Russian-in- 
spired. Standing at the south- 
ern end of the camp, farthest 
from the main lodge, it re- 
mains his most ambitious 
creation, what with its five 
nested octagons, its roof- 
scape of onion domes and 
spires, and its decorative pat- 
terns drawn from Russian 
paradigms. “The owner is a 
student and devotee of Rus- 
sian culture,” the architect 
stresses. “He also has a sense 
of space—of the quality of 
space—that I have rarely 
found in a client.” The cabin 
has indoor balconies at the 


MINTON 


EMILY 


stair landings and double- 
height proportions in the sit- 
ting area and master bedroom. 
“We originally designed it 
as a guesthouse,” Giegengack 
confides, “but then the owner 
and his wife, who had been 
sort of moving around the 
np, sleeping in different 
places—because the main 
lodge has no bedrooms— 
continued on page 267 


Asove: The 1920s boathouse, left, 
with a seating area and a fireplace, 
was “originally the only entrance to 
the camp,” explains Rogers. “Ar- 
riving guests would take a funicular 
up to the main lodge.” On the up- 
per level is a one-bedroom guest 
cabin with an expansive porch. 
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tier of the restored boathouse, 
Ste ePCeicoa carmen 
forming decorative arches over 
each slip. The recently made guide 
boat reflects the craftsmanship of 
NBC Cer mente mee 
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MID-ATLANTIC TREE HOUSE 


continued from page 179 

camp fondness for using natural ele- 
ments is given an ironic contemporary 
twist: “Trees,” Simon points out, “turn 
into lumber before your very eyes.” 

Similar sleights of hand continue 
throughout the house. The front stairs 
are deliberately out of line—“We call it 
a ‘drunken’ stair, because it’s a party 
house”—while the forked twigs that 
make up the railings on two of the inte- 
rior staircases are arranged so that the 
twigs themselves seem to be walking 
down the steps. In the library/sitting 
room, trees were “re-created” to form 
a Gothic arched canopy. There are se- 
cret doors, two-way mirrors, a wine 
tower (rather than cellar). All this re- 
flects a James Bond swagger, a palpa- 
ble sense of fun. 

Yet the client had also invoked Ralph 
Lauren, which to Gomez means “a re- 
spect for quality, for heritage real or 
imagined, for things carefully chosen 
and beautifully made.” In this regard, 
architect and interior designer alike 
consider themselves lucky to have 
crossed paths with Daniel Mack, a wood- 
worker who has written three books on 
the rediscovery of his craft. 

“I found my soul mate,” Simon says of 
meeting Mack, who quickly became the 
house’s chief consultant. Mack person- 
ally did some of the construction and 
built some of the furniture; he also su- 
pervised a large team of carpenters, to 
whom he gave instruction and loaned 
specialized tools. Other craftsmen who 
made significant contributions to the 
project include Joel Schwartz, who fab- 
ricated wrought iron hardware using 
bird and animal imagery, and Jim Rich- 
mond, a painter who created the dining 
room mural, which depicts the site be- 
fore the house was built on it and simul- 
‘neously illustrates twenty-four hours 

| the four seasons. 

e living room is representative of 

suse as a whole in its reflection of 

ssful collaboration between ar- 

ch re, craftsmanship and interior 
di Jouble height in its volume, 
‘ually to a fireplace that is tall 
enoug) six feet) to walk into and 
three bain of windows that are tall 
enough (at e1even feet) to offer a vast 
panorama of marshland, the room has a 
muscularity and an amplitude that one 
associates with the great halls of eigh- 
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teenth- and nineteenth-century country 
houses. Yet Gomez ensured that it had 
a conviviality too. She created three 
separate seating areas: one around the 
fireplace; one along the dominant, south- 
facing bank of windows; and one near 
windows at the far end of the room, for 
early breakfast or afternoon tea. 

Against the walls, which are paneled 
with chestnut reclaimed from Penn- 
sylvania barns, Gomez used what she 
calls “masculine” materials—cordu- 
roy, leather, tapestry—in strong blues, 
greens and tans that stand up to the 
wood tones. The upholstered furniture 
is her design; wood furniture is a com- 
bination of antiques and pieces, such 
as the low table near the fireplace, fab- 
ricated in the rustic idiom by Mack. 

“T shopped for this house for three 
years,” Gomez recalls, “and I learned 
that the rustic style was practiced in 
England and France as well as in the 
United States. I never felt the need to be 
monogamous in the provenance of the 
things I chose.” Her search produced 
a range of tables, chairs and other ob- 
jects featuring motifs based on twigs, 
branches and antlers—decoration by 
way of forest and bestiary. Yet not every 
element in the house is from nature. 

In the library/sitting room, for exam- 
ple, taking her cue from Simon’s Gothic 
arch, Gomez found a Gothic-style cup- 
board to contain the television. And in 
the double-height dining room, the rath- 
er formal round English oak table was 
responsible not only for the tone of the 
room but for its shape, which was devel- 
oped with the table in mind. Rounded- 
back chairs, a round rug that has stylized 
grasses, barks and flowers, and a round 
chandelier all help the room to remain 
in character, while Richmond’s vibrant 
mural introduces a sly interplay be- 
tween indoors and outdoors, the natural 
and the replication of the natural. 

Mark Simon’s mixing and blending 
once again: “You often hear it said that 
we're a melting pot of a country,” the 
architect observes. “Only I’m not sure 
whether we’re a soup or a stew. For 
me this project will always be more 
stew than soup. Quite a number of dis- 
tinct, even assertive, flavors have been 
brought together. I like to think they 
hold their own in a harmonious—and 
lighthearted—whole.” 0 
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continued from page 186 
plays beautifully against the rigorous | 
architecture,” she notes. “The goal was 
to highlight the art and not overwhelm — 
it, so.l chose contemporary, streamlined | 
furniture in muted beach and woodland | 
tones. When I couldn’t find something | 
‘needed, I designed it myself.” | 
The screen porch off the great room | 
“required furniture made of materials / 
that could endure outdoor exposure for | 
nine months,” says Jones. She furnished - 
the space with teak slatted tables and — 
thick-cushioned armchairs upholstered — 
in sage-and-rust-checked cotton; a teak |, 
dining table and chairs; a sisal rug; and 
striped Roman shades. . 
Connected to the main body of the | 
house by a white-oak stair tower, the | 
wharflike wing contains a study, a mas- | 
ter bedroom and two guest bedrooms. 
that all share the great room’s sloped | 
ceilings and wide views. Jones’s spare | 
white-oak furnishings, such as the beds| 
and several night tables, however, are 
adapted to smaller spaces. Folk art in- | 
cludes antique log cabin quilts, painted : 
blanket chests and weathered architec- 
tural fragments. The similarly designed © 
bedrooms are equipped with window, 








black-slate and glazed-tile baths. Pat-|, 
terned carpets in warm pine, coral, blue\_ 
and mustard shades complement the art’ 
and soften the hand-scraped hickory 
floors throughout. 
“There’s a flow of color, texture and 
geometric motifs between all the rooms, 
which are decorated as parts of a larger 
whole rather than as distinct individual } 
spaces,” says Jones. “In keeping with) 
the clients’ wish to blend the inner and 
outer landscapes, I used organic, sen-_ 
sual fabrics like suede, mohair, linen and 
wool. Along with the Native American’ 
and folk art objects, they add texture 
and depth.” | 
“We love the simplicity of the ar-) 
chitecture and design, as well as the 
handcraftsmanship that’s evident every- 
where—in the art and textiles and the’ 
stone and wood surfaces,” says the wife » 
“The house is also very functional. The| 
rooms easily convert into spaces con- | 
ducive to hosting large parties or jus!| 
reading a book. No matter what we’r¢ | 
doing, there’s a sense of calm that make: | 
us feel like we’ve really escaped.” O 
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continued from page 232 
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Frame, circa 1910. Cigar-box wood; 
25"x 20". A frame with extremely 
fine chip carving, a remarkable 21 
layers deep, has unusual curvilinear 
elements. The Ames Gallery, 
Berkeley, California. 


surrounded by chip carving be inset 
with fabrics or matrices of seashells, 
china shards or crushed mica. Inevit- 
ably, the lithographed labels from cigar 
boxes also could figure in decorative 
schemes, with lush tropical scenes or 
images of exotic maidens or of historic 
figures inset in chip-carved surrounds. 
As befits works upon which so much 
attention was lavished, tramp art was 
most often presented as tokens of affec- 
tion to spouses, family members or 
friends. A notched shadow box preserv- 
ing a bridal crown might honor a wife, 
a watch-stand commemorate a grad- 
uation or a fully furnished chip-carved 
dollhouse spoil a granddaughter. The 
intensely personal nature of these cre- 
ations makes their history in the second 
half of this century all the more painful. 
Fortunately, the days when tramp art 
could be found abandoned on piles of 
firewood or offered in neighborhood 
junk sales for a quarter are gone. The 
myths that have characterized the field 
are dying too. Tramp art is at last being 
placed in its true social and cultural 
context. As the identities of its makers 
are recovered, we can only stop and 
thank them for their loopy homespun 
fantasies and enjoy the wild, freewheel- 
ing journeys on which they take us. 0 
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continued from page 205 

other distinctive piece is an armoire dec- 
orated by San Francisco artist Wayne 
Thiebaud, a friend of McEvoy’s. As a 
gift to her, he painted it with such edi- 
bles as a sandwich with olives, a cheese- 
burger with pickles and a white cake. 
Inside the armoire is a television that 
has never been watched. 

Where some prefab metal buildings 
had once disheveled the landscape, Ap- 
pleton erected a traditional barn com- 
plex with porches and gabled roofs. One 
barn accommodates the state-of-the-art 
olive-pressing equipment McEvoy im- 
ported. “It isn’t every architect who gets 
to design an olive barn,” Appleton says, 
“much less one containing Rapanelli 
machinery—the Maserati of olive oil 
presses—from Foligno, Italia.” 

In the past eight years McEvoy has 
had eleven thousand olive trees plant- 
ed on seventy acres of the ranch. On 
the eve of her eightieth birthday, she 
looks forward to planting an addition- 
al two thousand. Her olive oil, all of 
it designated extra virgin and labeled 
“estate grown, pressed & bottled,” is 
sold by Williams-Sonoma and Dean & 
DeLuca. She may be the only person 
in Who’s Who in America who lists as 


“Architecture is a 
collaboration. I 
look upon it as the art 
of compromise. Even 


Michelangelo had 
to deal with the 


whims of the pope.” 


her avocation “overseeing California 
olive grove ranch producing fine extra 
virgin olive oil.” 

Nan McEvoy continues to travel a 
great deal—she spent last New Year’s Eve 
in Kathmandu—but appears happiest at 
her ranch. “I love to look out at my trees,” 
she says. “The first thousand trees seemed 
like sticks when they landed at San 
Francisco Airport. The sticks bloomed, 
and then they looked like willow wands. 
Now I see my olive trees as silver and 
beautiful, and I love it when the wind 
blows the leaves up like silver skirts.” 0 
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continued from page 219 ) 
glass-enclosed alcove emerges from a _ 
crevice, a lead-coated copper chimney — 
serves as a pivot, and the great arc of the | 
living/dining area’s sixteen-foot-high _ 
glass wall swings into sight. Beneath | 
its immense deck is a terrace for two 
guest bedrooms, shaded by the over- 
hang. “Elements like the lead-coated 
copper barbecue, the entrance canopy | 
and the chimney are attached to the 
building like barnacles to a ship’s hull,” | 
Schwartz points out. | 

The curvilinear theme extends to the | 
living/dining/kitchen area ceiling, an el- 
egant convex form. “I thought of the | 
roof and ceiling as a sail catching the | 
breeze,” says Schwartz. “It billows out | 
toward the view.” A cedar trellis floats in 
front of the double-height glass panes + 
and filters the midafternoon sun. 

The master bedroom ceiling sweeps | 
up from a height of ten feet to sixteen 


























glass doors to the deck and windows 
that are impossible to drape conven- 
tionally. “You can’t hang draperies from | 
the ceiling,” notes the wife, “and you: 
can’t wind them up from the floor, so we + 
made them unfurl like a sail.” 

The house requires little mainte- 
nance inside or out: There are no paint- 
ed exterior surfaces (the windows are 
vinyl-clad) and no grass anywhere on) 
the grounds, just sand and a few plants” . 
that thrive among the scrub oaks and 
pines. “We designed it that way,” the 
husband explains, “because the weather 
is tough and beats everything up, and 
besides, we’re down here on vacation’ 
and don’t want to do a lot of work) 
around the place.” 

Given the complexity of the contours: 
and projections, and the varied roof 
profiles and window sizes, wrapping the 














keeping such details as deck railings 
and window trim simple and uniform 
throughout, helps to unify the design. 
Warren Schwartz conceived the house, | 
in part, as an extension and transforma- 
tion of the houses around it. “I took 
something from this context,” he says, | 
“and many ideas from the client and 
his wife, but in the end, I believe that} 
Jonathan Traficonte and I brought much 
to the house as architects. If the house 
was to set a tone for the community, we 
wanted it to be the next tone.” 0 
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continued from page 227 
Mountain flavor is her involvement with 
cutting, a sport derived from one of a 
rancher’s basic tasks: cutting a single 
cow out of a herd of cattle, usually for 
weaning or doctoring, and preventing 
that cow from rejoining the herd. 
Cutting has become enormously 
popular, and for Chambless it answers 
two questions—what to do with the 
horses she loves to ride and how to di- 
rect her formidable energies. She has 


Chambless wanted a 
country house, 
Magni says, but the 
question was, country 
where? ‘The answer— 
country anywhere. 


spent the last seven years competing 
and now finds herself going to futuri- 
ties—cutting events for young horses— 
all across the West. She has surrounded 
herself with paintings and prints that 
distill her passion for horses, sometimes 
catching the nobility of the head itself, 
sometimes seizing the fluidity of their 
motion, qualities visible in the animals 
grazing outside her windows. 

She has also turned her forty-two 
acres into a working ranch. Like anyone 
who lives with horses, she divides her 
attention between the house and the 
barn. “It has the scale and character of a 
small homestead, with its various sheds 
and the shelter of the trees,” notes Mag- 
ni. “All the facilities are within walk- 
ing distance of the house,” Foote says of 
the gracefully scaled outbuildings. “One 
person could run the whole place.” 

For now, Linda Chambless is on the 
road with her cutting horses more than 
she ever expected. Of her ambitions she 
says, “I just want to keep getting better; 
I want to raise good horses.” But you 
have to believe that when a weekend’s 
futurity has come to an end, when the 
horses are loaded and the pickup is 
pointed toward Bozeman, her one am- 
bition is to find herself on her own back 
porch again, watching the pond dimple 
with feeding trout under the late-fading 
light of a summer sky. 0 
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OJAI ARTS AND CRAFTS 


continued from page 241 

designed furniture for important com- 
missions such as Casa Barranca, they 
are known to have recommended the 
work of Gustav Stickley to some cli- 
ents. Consequently, Lindenauer and the 
Moseses have filled the house with 
handsome pieces by Stickley and his 
brothers Charles, Leopold and J. George, 
as well as by Charles P. Limbert and 
other renowned contemporaries of the 
Greenes. In the same spirit, Lindenau- 
er has installed period lamps and ap- 
propriate ornaments such as metalwork 
by the Dirk van Erp studio and pottery 
by Rookwood, California Faience and 
other craft shops. American Indian ar- 
tifacts and Chinese rugs have been in- 
corporated into the overall scheme, as 
have period textiles, Arts and Crafts— 
style rugs and other items in keep- 
ing with the eclectic spirit of Greene 
and Greene, which were assembled 
with the help of Ojai-based interior 
designer Bobbi Dufau. 

The Pratt house is a masterpiece of 
American architecture. Masterpieces 
can be difficult to live with, but this is 
not the case with Greene and Greene 
designs, because, for all their sophistica- 
tion, they were built with people in 
mind. A recent recipient of the Ellis Is- 


“Some small changes have been necessary, 
but they’ve been made within the parameters 
of the Greene and Greene idiom. Mr. Pratt would 
have no difficulty recognizing his house.” 


land Medal of Honor, William Moses 
is the cofounder and CEO of Recovery 
Network, a cable television channel and 
Internet provider devoted to dealing 
with societal problems, from alcoholism 
to child abuse. In the course of his busi- 
ness he travels widely, and he notes that 
it is a privilege to be able to come home 
to Ojai and Casa Barranca. 

“Ojai is a unique setting,” he says. 
“The light, the mountains, the vegeta- 
tion, give the place a Zen-like quality, 
and the house seems to concentrate 
that feeling. The Greenes never visited 
the Far East, but they saw the Japa- 
nese pavilion that was built for the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago. Somehow they managed to absorb 


a great deal from that one exhibit, 
which is evident in this house. In any 
case, Jennifer and I are the beneficiaries. 
Casa-Barranca provides me with the re- 
pose that revitalizes me for my work 
and my travels.” 

“Jennifer Moses has recently turned 


her talents to creating garden pottery | 
in a style that is inspired by Hillside | 
Pottery, a Los Angeles studio that flour- — 
ished in the early decades of the twen- — 
tieth century. With a partner, Kathy | 
Couturié, she founded Foothill Pottery | 
in 1998, and the company is now pro- © 


ducing a line of tile-inlaid concrete ves- 


sels, examples of which dot the grounds - 


of the house, blending with the land- | 
scape and the architecture. 
The residence stands on fifty-four 


Indian trail and a family of bobcats. - 
William Moses’s vision for the property | 
includes the establishment of a crafts + 
colony there, providing living quarters | 
and shop facilities for potters, metal- - 
workers, cabinetmakers and other arti- - 
sans. His involvement with Recovery | 
Channel demonstrates that he is a prac- © 
tical man, very much in touch with the 
problems of today’s society. Perhaps be- | 


cause of that, he recognizes the value of 
finding refuges from those problems. ' 
For him, the idea of a crafts colony is | 
more than an idle dream. | 

In the meantime, Casa Barranca is a — 
living piece of history—not a museum | 
but a place that, for all its architectural | 
importance, is still used as it was intend- | 
ed to be used, with fires in the fireplaces ~ 
and people going about their daily busi- — 
ness as the sun translates the Greenes’ | 
structural poetry into ever-shifting pat- 
terns of light against polished wood. At 
night the house becomes a luxuriously 
appointed cave, with the silhouettes of 
live oaks framed against the Milky Way. 
A closer approximation to Shangri-La is — 
difficult to imagine. 0 


acres of mixed meadow and mountain- © 
side, complete with a rocky creek, an © 











AVERY BOARDMAN 
HEAD-BED 


SOFAS + SOFABEDS ¢ CHAIRS « OTTOMANS ¢ CUSTOM BEDDING « DAYBEDS ° HI-RISERS 
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AVERY BOARDMAN LTD / HEAD-BED ¢ D&D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVE., N.Y. N.Y. LOO22 
Photography: Frank Ritter 


TEL: 1.800.501.4850 ¢ 212.688.6611 OR 212.688.7123 ¢ FAX: 212.838.9046 
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CALL: 1-800-501-4850 FOR THE NEAREST SHOWROOM 
Beacon Hill: 


CALLARD 
& OsSGoop 


ATLANTA, GA * BOSTON, MA ¢ DALLAS, TX ¢ DANIA, FL ¢ Houston, TX ¢ LOS ANGELES, CA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA *¢ SAN FRANCISCO, CA ¢ SEATTLE, WA ¢ TROY, MI * WASHINGTON, DC 


St. Louts - FRAN TURNER * CHICAGO * MINNEAPOLIS - Rrra HABERLACH 
IN PARIS 





AT THE AMERICAN DESIGN CENTER * PHONE O11 33 1 53 96 98 50 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST - $35 CREDITED / THROUGH YOUR INTERIOR DESIGNER OR ARCHITECT 


Elégance, Elegancia 
Eleganz 


ELEGANZA 


Statuary in any language means 
Elegance! 


Perseus 
with 





PERSEUS by Benvenuto Cellini 
A masterwork of The Renaissance. 
Bonded marble with bronze patina: 


46" (as pictured) i... ccs $1848 
28 Y2" without pedestal.......... $1136 
White bonded marble (not bronzed): 
46" with pedestal.................. $1648 
28/2" without pedestal.......... ee 
183/." with pedestal............... 195 
13" without pedestal.............. oel5il 


Prices include shipping. Check, VISA, 
MC. Unqualified guarantee. 128 page 
artbook color catalogue for $6 pic- 
tures America's largest collection of 
available reproductions of sculp- 
tural masterpieces. 


ELEGANZA LTD. 


Importers of Fine Statuary 


3217 W. Smith #55 , Seattle, WA 98199 
206/283-0609 * www.eleganza.com 
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DEEP IN THE HEART OF TEXAS 





continued from page 249 
ern baths are hidden behind the double 
doors of rustic armoires.. 

While the past is inescapable at Ci- 
bolo Creek Ranch, everything else is 
optional. “We pretty much run on cus- 
tom itineraries,” says Arthur Ahier, the 
affably punctilious Canadian who man- 
ages the ranch, leads bird-watching 
tours and wildlife shoots (cameras only) 
and supervises the congenial but unob- 
trusive service. “People tell us what they 
want, and we try to do it.” 

Many guests are content simply to 
stroll the parklike environs of the forts, 
study the encircling mountains while 
soaking in the heated pools or sit on the 
veranda and meditate to the melodious 
trickle of the acequias. Jeans are standard 
attire for elegantly presented dinners 
served in the long, narrow gallery where 
Don Meliton once held court. Aprés- 
dinner conversations are often contin- 
ued outdoors, beside a roaring campfire 
dubbed Texas TV—rooms have neither 
televisions nor telephones—while shoot- 
ing stars whiz overhead. 

But real adventure is no farther than 
the ranch’s own backyard. The Chinati 
mountains, accessible by foot, horse, 
mountain bike (bring your own) or 
four-wheel drive, are the product of an 
ancient volcanic cataclysm. They offer 
an otherworldly landscape where tow- 


| 


a four-hour drive to the nearest sched- 
uled air service.) 

Stuck among the natural splendors 
are fascinating shards of human history. 
A morning ride leads past an enclosure 
where Texas Rangers corralled cattle 
réscued from rustlers, then on to a dis- 
play of nine-hundred-year-old Native 
American pictographs: cryptic rust-red 
stick figures painted in neat registers 
across strata of ancient limestone. A 
short walk up a small creek ends at a 
cavity in the surrounding cliffs, where 
the ceiling is blackened by soot and a 
mortarlike depression in the stone floor 
marks the spot where generations of 
Native Americans ground their seeds 
and grain. Shafter, an 1880s silver boom- 
town at the south edge of the ranch, 
is now the archetypal ghost town, its 
houses gutted adobe shells, its cemetery 
filled with neat rock-covered mounds. 

Room rates include three meals a day, 
and for many guests Cibolo Creek’s food 
is a stand-alone attraction. “It’s cross- 
cultural cuisine—I don’t like the term 
fusion—focusing on organically grown 
local ingredients,” says Culinary Institute 
of America graduate Lisa Barber-Ahier 
(she’s also Arthur’s wife). The cultures she 
crosses range from Asian to Cajun-Mex. 

Don Melitén continued to expand his 
herds well into the 1880s, even as fence- 





Poindexter spent two years researching the sites 
before beginning the nearly five-year restoration. 


ering red mesas punctuate gentle, sage- 
colored hills bristling with desert suc- 
culents. Seeps and springs emanating 
from the porous lava nourish verdant 
oases shaded by massive cottonwood 
trees; not far from El Cibolo, a spring- 
fed waterfall plunges into an enchanting 
hidden canyon. 

A two-hour hike into the Chinatis is 
rewarded with stunningly panoramic 
proof of just how remote this country 
is: Across the hundred-mile breadth of 
the horizon, bounded by the mountains 
of Mexico to the west and Big Bend Na- 
tional Park to the east, there’s hardly a 
trace of human influence, not even a 
contrail to mar the sky. (The ranch has 
a caliche airstrip for private jets, but it’s 


me-in innovations like barbed wire and 
windmill-powered well pumps threat- 
ened his hegemony; historians point to 
his death in 1889 as the end of the free- 
range era in west Texas. But although 
the current incarnation of Milton Fa- 
ver’s cattle kingdom seems poised to be- 
come a classic American destination, 
Poindexter doesn’t plan to increase his 
room count much beyond the present 
sixteen. (In addition to the four at La 
Cienega and eleven at El Cibolo, there's 
a charming, utterly private one-bed- 
room cottage at La Morita, the smallest 
and most isolated of the three forts.) 
“This is a place lifted out of time—am 
island in time,” Poindexter says. “And we 
intend to keep it that way.” 0 













IMAGINE A PLACE that’s close to home 


yet nowhere near it. Where every space has 
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business and relaxation merge effortlessly. 
And extraordinary nonstop service continues to 
outdistance all others. Where simple elegance 
has been captured in a way that escapes 


convention. We call it comfort-chic. Our guests 









call it “home sweet home” away from utd 
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Can you imagine it? WE DID. 
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Park Avenue at Gist Street « Call 1-800-23-LOEWS 
For other Loews Hotels visit our website at www.loewshotels.com 








The Kitchen Of Your Dreams Will Have Everything. Except Gas. 
Introducing The Monogram Digital Cooktop. 
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The First Electric Cooktop That Outperforms Gas. 


Accuracy, flexibility, cleanability. That’s precisely how the new 
Monogram surpasses yesterday's standard. Which means it’s ime 
to renovate your attitude toward the electric cooktop. 

Monogram offers a variety of burners with precise, consistent 
temperatures. There’s a dual 6- and 9-inch burner, warming burner 
} and a bridge burner for large dishes. 

Each burner delivers true, even heat over its entire surface and 
| each has the lowest simmer capability anywhere, gas or electric. 

} And because the sleek ceramic surface has no knobs or moving 
parts, it cleans up easily. 

And every appliance in the Monogram Collection” has a feature 
no one else can offer. GE’s reputation for quality service anda 
unique program of customized services. Visit us at www.ge.com or 
call 800.626.2000 for our brochure and the dealer nearest you. 
And put gas on the back burner. 
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TOM Tert Lb YOU RATHER BE 
"MUSEUM QUALITY OR 
‘NOTORI@USLY REBELLIOUS? 
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CONTACT Us At 336-859-2155 OR WWW.COUNCILL.COM 
© COUNCILL COMPANTES, INC. 1999 


signs: Copyright 1999 
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——~_ CARPET COMPANY INC. 
979 Third Avenue (D&D Building) 
New York, NY 10022 
212-755-7100 © Fax: 212-223-8130 
www.saxcarpet.com 
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Antique Terracotta 
Ancient Stone. 


-.Hand-cut Mosaics 


Decorative Tiles 
Natural: Limestone 
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“I'm not 
always 
neutral 
on color.” 


MARK POLLACK 


POLLACK & ASSOCIATES 


Photo: Maryanne Solensky © 1999 


150 Varick Street New York, New York 10013 212.627.7766 To the Trade 
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19" Century Kula J 12’9” x 16'1” (3.89 x 4.90 cm) 


Consulting Service: 


Galerie Shabab New York, Inc. is pleased to offer complimentary expert advice to 
individuals wishing to arrange for preservation, appraisals and exclusive purchases as well 
as discreet sale of Antique Rugs & Period Tapestries by cash payment throughout the world. 
Contact Mr. Jorge Oheb at 212 725 5444. 


A SHOWCASE FOR THE FINEST 
ANTIQUE RUG & PERIOD TAPESTRIES 


| |@ Maodison AveNuE New York Cry New York 10016 
PHONE 212 725 5444 FAX 212 725 4554 WWW.GALERIESHABAB.COM 


AN APPOINTMENT IS SUGGESTED 











ative Seeret Garden. ~ 


Not your garden-variety armoire. 


Not this enchanting work of art. And painted furniture. Each with its own 


where this special garden path leads 


is limited only by your imagination. 


ah unique story to tell. And some of 
the pieces really do have secrets. 
For more information, please call 


Habersham off dented 7 
abersham offers an unprecedente HABERSHAM on | | 
1-800-HABERSHAM. And see for yourself. 


collection of finely crafted hand- EST. 1972 


©1999 Habersham Plantation Corporation Through decorators and designers. 
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Archon Design 


Paul Audia Design 


Photo 














Credencia Table 


A lifetime of memories reborn as works of art. 





SAN FRANCISCO :: SEATTLE :: HOUSTON =: DALLAS :: DANTA 
CONTACT LEMUY AT 1 888 249 7776 
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D&D Building = 


979 Third Avenue **New York, NY 10022 . 800-833-0667 
SF. Schumacher & Co. 1999 
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The Online Marketplace 
of the World’s Finest 
Antique Dealers 
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HIDE FROM HIS GOVERNESS. 

P'VE SPENT THE LAST ONE 
HIDING FROM YOU. 


HOW WILL YOU FIND ME? 
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DISCOVER SOMETHING TIMELESS. 
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You could walk like an Egyptian, but wouldn't you prefer to walk like a King 

Queen? Go ahead, surround yourself in luxury, Start from the ground up. Rev 

\ the glory and grandeur of the past, with some of the same stones used centuric 
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Fer more information on our natural stone collec tions, time honored brick, elias 


ton Rouge IA flooring and beams call (504) 766-0070, Baton Rouge, LA. 
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FINE SANDERSON FABRICS AND WALLCOVERINGS AND BEAUTIFUL HICKORY CHAIR FURNITURE ARE ELEGANTLY DISPLAYED 
IN THE HISTORIC CIRCA 1764 INN AT ORMSBY HILL 






Purveyors of exceptional quality, craftsmanship, and service 






Furniture by 
Hickory CHAIR 1-800-349-HKRY 
www.hickorychair.com 








Room Designed and Styled by 

Lillian Bogossian, ASID 

BOGOSSIAN&WEIL, Decorative Interiors, Inc. 
Manchester Center, Vermont 802-362-4836 
www.decorint@sover.net 










Photographed at 

THE INN AT Ormspy Hit 

Manchester Center, Vermont 802-362-1163 
wwwormsbyhill.com 










SANDERSON FaBRICs AND WALLCOVERINGS are available through Interior Designers and Architects | D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, 





New York City 212-319-7220 





: 


Atlanta: Ernest Gaspard & Assoc. « Boston: The Martin Gri yup » Chicago: Designers Choice » Cincinnati: DeCioccio Showroom 
Jallas/Houston: John Edward Hughes, Inc. « Dania: J. Batchelor « Denver/Salt Lake City: } 
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gg & Dart » Kansas City: Baileys » Laguna Niguel: Blake House « Los Angeles: Mimi London, Inc 
Minneapolis: D&D Assoc. » Philadelphia: Rosecore » San Francisco: Partridge Assoc. ° Seattle: Designers Showroom * Troy: Rozmallin » Washington D. 






-: |. Lambeth & Co 
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Crafted in our East Anglia workshop, an English Oak Jacobean server 
Each piece signed and numbered 


: ELIJAH SLG@ZUM 


LOS ANGELES DENVER NEW YORK 
8360 Melrose Avenue - Los Angeles - CA 90069 
Tel: 323.655.1263 - Fax: 323.655.0936 - www.elijahslocum.com 
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FRENCH 


Antique Bar® Kitchen Furniture * Accessories 


Mantels & More 
An Exclusive Selection of Rare 
18th & 19th Century 
Antique European Fireplace Mantels 
Call for information 
ene : MOOS RHUCM COU ECan) 
1880's Butcher Display Table” “ " gy 16 Page Catalog. $5 
Length 43”, Depth 26”, Height 32" r SUR ROU Len eL 
Saag Furniture, Clocks, Sculpture and 
DI o mem era eMiaolao (reel ie ae ECS On eae 


FRENCH antique store furniture 


and decorative accessories, , Bo, Marshall Galleries Mantels 


1011 Twenty-Fifth St. SK CA, 94107... * ELREPLACE MANTELS 
Tel. 415.642.6440 Fax. 415.642.6410. 8401 MELROSE PLACE LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 


DAUR Ra OLS ec ya 323-852-6633 800-556-5585 
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THE SANTA BARBARA UMBRELLA 





DISTINCTIVE WOOD FRAME UMBRELLAS “ ACCESSORIES “™ OUTDOOR FABRICS 


For more information or to request our new catalog, please call 800.919.9464 


Santa Barbara Designs 
Post Office Box 6884 
Santo Barbara, CA 93160 


www.sbumbrella.com 
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Stoddard, NH 


Call for information or a portfolio 


800-595-9663 


www.wideplankflooring.com 


The Authentic American Floor™ 


RESTORATION LUMBER 





Girard-Emilia 


| Masters of Detail 














The Benefits are Priceless. 
Enhance your home and health with an exquisite SwimEx 


aquatic system. With patented laminar flow technology, 
SwimEx generates a deep, even current up to 6.5 mph. Its 










compact modular design fits within existing structures. 
Match your decor with a palette of tiles, fixtures, and other 
decorative selections. Get the benefits of superiority. 

Get the benefits of SwimEx. Priceless at $25,000 and up. 


VW SwimEx 


Defining Aquatic Therapy” 
For more information call 800-877-7946 


or visit our website at www.swimex.com 
P.O. Box 328 + Warren, RI 02885 
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the passion to go places. 


Begin your journey. 
~ Call 1-888-633-0465. 
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Timeless Teak Designs 


OAK LEAF CONSERVATORIES LTD., YORK, ENGLAND 
AMERICAN OFFICE 
Tel: 1-800-360-6283 
876 DAVIS DRIVE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30327 * Fax: 404-250-6283 
PUNE Mell matte ey 
Please send $10 for a copy__,/our full colour brochure 


AVAILABLE NATIONALLY THROUGH YOUR 
INTERIOR DESIGNER OR ARCHITECT 


CALL_-HENRY HALL DESIGNS FOR dO 6 2.8) aes ; 


800.367.9150 = 


1998 WINNER CONDE Nast House & GARDEN® 
BEATRIX FARRAND AWARD FOR DESIGN EXCELLENCE 


IF THEY WERE JUST ANOTHER HOOD 
WE'D SHIP THEM IN CARDBOARD. 


BE ~~ 2 
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CALL HENRY HALL DEsik OR CATALOGUE AT 800.367.9150 WN N ri 
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ee MON Tem Cre Oe Sparksy NV 89431 1-800-7-NEVADA FAX 702-358-0258 
* DENVER «= STON To The Trade 


YORK * PHILADELPHIA « \ 
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Ae Did you know that one in five 
ie) SS | structures by American architect 
SV FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
TUCKER ROBBINS has been destroyed? 


We need your help to end this 
senseless destruction of 
America’s architectural legacy. 
For more information 
on how you can be 
| part of this international 
preservation movement, 
please contact: 


THE FRANK LLOYD WRIGHR 
BUILDING CONSERVANCY 
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Brancusi Inspired Furniture... 










343 S. Dearborn Street, Suite 1701 

Chicago, Illinois 60604-3815 

TEL: 312.663.1786 FAX: 312.663.1683 
E.MAIL: bldgcons@aol.com 

VISIT OUR WEB SITE: Www.swcp.com/FLW 


3606 WEST 15TH STREET 
New York, New York 10011 
212.306.4427 Fax 212.366.6697 


WWW.TUCKERROBBINS.COM | 


























Charles P. Rogers. America's source for 
original 19th and 20th century beds, 
headboards, canopy beds and daybeds. 
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R BY DONGHIA. CARPET BY ODEGARD. LAMP BY GEOMANCY. ANTI E 
BY MICHAEL REYNOLDS. PHOTOGRAPHY BY FERNANDO £ ENGORCHEA, 


i . BED LINENS BY AREA. CHAI 
SARDENS DUVET, PILLOWS BY HARRIS LEVY. STYLING 
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STANTON’S” 
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Stanton’s Wool Sisals. Sensational Sisals in sheeps clothing. 
100%. wool & wool blend carpets available in 13 foot widths, 
folate anaes nine San More works of art fo oa ee 
rom the or Carpet Collection, a 
He ae ‘4 Ay ed , 


STANTON 


ORPORATION 


CARPET 


Dalton, Georgia 800-452-4474 
In NY (516) 822-5878 Fax: (516) 933-8890 
Visit Our Website at: www.stantoncarpet.com. 


Available through these design resources: 


CALIFORNIA: Laguna Niguel, Tuttles Carpet One, (949) 831-1332 * Los Angeles, Contempo Floor Coverings Inc., (800) 222- 
9194 * Newport Beach/Costa Mesa, Hart's Rugs & Carpets, (714) 434-8440 * San Carlos, California Carpet & Rugs, (605) 


* 591-3355 * San Francisco, California Carpet & Rugs, (415) 487-3636 * Santa Barbara, Fancy Floors Color Center, (805) 


962-0787 FLORIDA: North Palm Beach, Crystal Tree Carpet & Flooring, (561) 622-6333 ILLINOIS: Chicago, Village Carpet, 
(773) 935-8500 * Chicago Merchandise Mart, Carpets by Design, (312) 321-0090 * Winnetka, Village Carpet, (847) 446- 
3800 MARYLAND: Baltimore, Floors Etc., (410) 484-4123 * Rockville, Karpet King, (301) 770-4110 MASSACHUSETTS: 
Salem, Landry & Arcardi Oriental Rugs & Carpeting, (800) 649-5909 * Wellesley, Faber’s Rug Co. Inc., (781) 235-5996 
NEW JERSEY: Short Hills/ Morristown, Rug & Kilim Carpet, (973) 425-2800 NEW YORK: Brooklyn, D. Kalfaian & Son 
Inc., (718) 875-2222 * Long Island, Country carpet & Rug, (516) 822-5855 * Mt. Kisco, D'Agostino Carpet & Area Rugs, 
(914) 666-5403 New York, Rosecore Carpet, (2 1-7272 PENNSYLVANIA: Wayne, 7 West Carpet Company, (610) 989- 
9339 UTAH: Salt Lake City, Designers bee Sates m, (801) 484-8836 VIRGINIA: Alexandria, Carpet One of 
Alexandria, (703) 370-0000 








With new treatments, 


this HIV-positive six-year-old 


can look forward to living. 


The question is, for how long? 


Can you look into the eyes of a 
six-year-old and offer anything 
less than the promise of a 
lifetime? 

Yes, there has been remark- 
able success in the fight against 
HIV/AIDS. Mortality rates 
are down in this country. 
Treatments can help most 
mothers with HIV avoid pass- 
ing the virus to their unborn 
children. Yet the ultimate goal, 
a preventive vaccine, remains 


out of reach. 


Current therapies have short- 
comings. The virus is constant- 
ly mutating and often learns to 
resist medications. And if the 
complicated drug regimens are 
not followed precisely, the virus 


roars back. 


Few organizations are as well- 
positioned to lead the search for 
a vaccine as the American 
Foundation for AIDS Research. 
In fact, we have already funded 























the late 1980s, we supported 
research that led to the develop- 
ment of protease inhibitors, 
now the most effective weapons 
against the disease. We spon- 
sored studies that led to the use 
of AZT to prevent HIV trans- 
mission to unborn children. 
We've helped make experimen- 
tal therapies more accessible. 
And we are an advocate for 
rational and compassionate 
AIDS-related public policies 
for protection of the rights of 
people with HIV/AIDS. 

But this is hardly the time to 
rest on past accomplishments. 
We won't let up until we 
can offer real freedom to 
those living in the shadow of 
AIDS. To find out how you 
can help, call the American 
Foundation for AIDS Research 
at 1-800-39amfAR, or go to 


www.amfar.org. 






We’ve bought time. More 





important vaccine research. In 
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continued from page 257 

liked it so much they said they wanted 
to stay in it themselves.” The building, 
he points out, is “joyfully referential and 
deferential,” being immediately adja- 
cent to another Russian-styled cabin, the 
Dacha, built by Marjorie Merriweather 
Post in the 1930s as a present for her 
third husband, Joseph E. Davies, ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union. After she 
divorced him, Post turned it into a play- 
house, holding her famous square 
dances there. Today the capacious space 
that is its main level is used as an of- 
fice by the owner. 

Now that the camp was meticulously 
restored and rebuilt, it stood ready to be 
decorated. “I had certain ideas about 
what I wanted to do,” the owner’s wife 
recalls, “but a lot of the decorators I in- 
terviewed wanted to just take the ball 
and run with it—they wanted to do 
what they wanted to do. Nancy Rogers, 
however, was great about totally listen- 
ing to what J wanted to do—she defi- 
nitely had opinions, but she was not a 
pushy decorator at all.” 

Rogers, a principal of Rogers-Ford, a 
Dallas-based architecture and interior 
design firm, was determined to keep the 
quiddity of the place by reusing as much 
of the furniture from the Post era as pos- 
sible. After making an exhaustive inven- 
tory—“six of us working nonstop for six 
days”—she began moving things from 
}cabin to cabin, trying to find the best 
inew home for them. The stone veneer 
from the fireplace in the demolished 
} Mexican Cabin ended up on the lower- 
}level fireplace in the Honeymoon Cabin. 
} The designer had many Post-era 
}pieces refinished (including several 
jcarved Gothic-back chairs, a big dou- 
ble-sided sofa and a built-in twig so- 
}fa, in the main lodge living room) and 
jall reupholstered (working with a pal- 
Jette of moss green and red, a bit of 
}blue and some beige—colors that crop 
jup in the Oriental rugs used through- 
out). Remarkable pieces were also com- 
missioned from Adirondack artisans: 
jWitness the living room’s octagonal 
Ip ebble-work-and-twig center table with 
jis root-and-antler base and hand-painted 

panels depicting scenes of Camp Top- 
idge, or the eight-cone iron-and-horn 
handelier a staggering thirteen feet in 
fiameter (three of the original sixteen 
handeliers in the room, Indian basket 























































CAMP TOPRIDGE REVISITED 


hanging fixtures made of straw and bead- 
work, were meted out to the new dining 
room). Finally the grand space was orga- 
nized in five seating groups to take ad- 
vantage of the breath-snatching views 
afforded by windows as tall as twelve feet. 

An all-encompassing attention to de- 
tail is manifest in the merest sleeping cab- 
in, where not only are twig-work mirrors 
and iron twig-work fixtures the order of 
the day but the granite of countertops was 
honed rather than polished to give a more 
rustic feeling. “The design of Richard 
Giegengack’s three new cabins presented 
great decorating opportunities,” Rogers 
says, pointing to the Bavarian cabin’s 
custom carved bed, the Russian Cabin’s 
custom four-poster and door surrounds 
suggested by traditional motifs, and the 
Norwegian cabin’s Scandinavian-in- 
spired furnishings. 

“We have over three hundred house- 
guests—that’s with kids—come and go 
throughout the summer,” says the wife. 
“But I mean, they’re all just really close 


friends, so it’s not like we’re entertain- 
ing Marjorie Merriweather Post-style 
up here. We’re jeans and sweaters.” 

“To say we have hundreds of guests 
makes me feel,” her husband adds, 
laughing, “a little bit like I’m from 
‘Texas. What we have is quite a number 
of guests who come in for more or less a 
week, and then after they leave we take 
a few days’ rest, and then we have some 
other guests, and we have a lot of activ- 
ities both in the water and on the land. 
And quite a few of our friends have been 
nice enough to come back.” 

Meanwhile the work goes on: Giegen- 
gack is busy turning the freight funicular 
into a second passenger one and building 
a new service-boathouse-cum-sleeping- 
cabin as well as a stone bridge connect- 
ing two ponds. “It’s kind of depressing to 
think that soon we’ll be more or less 
through with the important buildings,” 
the owner bemoans. Then brightens: 
“You know, I’m not sure it’s one of those 


things that ever get finished.” 0 





Crystal Farm 


ANTLER CHANDELIERS and FURNITURE 


18 Antelope Road, Redstone, CO 81623 * Phone 970-963-2350 To the Trade 
Sixty-page color catalogue $25 U.S. ($35 abroad) 
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The new J. Robert 
Scott showroom in 



































Los Angeles, far left; 
Sally Sirkin Lewis’s 
Athena chandelier, left 
= 
@J. Robert Scott building to havea monumental _ furniture, accessories and novel _and upholstery fabrics that 
“This isan homage to southern _— quality and to incorporate some __ textiles made specifically for the blend silk and wool to dramatic 
California and the beautiful light of my favorite materials, like showroom’s launch. Warmly lit —_ effect. Motifs, such as stylized 
here,” Sally Sirkin Lewis says of _ limestone for the fagade.” Inside, | with an exposed cable lighting petals or ovals, appear in shim- 
her new glass-fronted J. Robert _ the space is open, with three system, Lewis’s new collection, — mery silk on a matte-wool 
Scott showroom (310/659-4910) partitions dividing the floor, called Opposites Attract, con- ground on one side and in wool | 
in Los Angeles. “I wanted the which is elegantly laid out with _ sists of 70 jewel-toned drapery against silk on the reverse. 


® Scalamandré 

Among the new fabrics at Sca- 
lamandré (212/980-3888) is 
Jardin de Marc (below), which 
comes in green, blue, coral or 
autumn tones on a filmy cotton 
voile or in green on a heavier, 
natural-color cotton. 
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@ Patterson, Flynn & Martin 
The geometric rugs designed 
by Joey Horton exclusively for 
Patterson, Flynn & Martin 
(212/688-7700) are used by 
Brian McCarthy, who says, “I 
love the quality of the wool and 
the subtlety of the patterns.” 
The rugs, which are handwoven 


COURTESY BERGAMO 


® Bergamo on elephants, genies and leop- 
One of the stars of the Rubelli ards. Taken from an 18th-cen- . 
Collection, designed in Venice tury fresco by the Venetian 
and represented in the United painter Tiepolo for the prince 
States by Bergamo (212/888- bishop of Wiirzburg, the desig 


IDRE 





in Nepal and given names such_ 3333), is Didon et Enee (above), shows the fascination of that 

- ‘ e . . . . ao . 
as Large Plaid (above), “are very which is a cotton print of prin- age for exotic and far-off world 
luxurious,” notes McCarthy. 8 cesses on camels, potentates and climes. 


continued on page 21 
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Ni Taylor often used 
a wide rope chair in his 
decorating jobs, and one day he 
said to me, ‘Wouldn’t it be nice 
to do this in leather?’” recalls 
Dennis Buchner, who 15 years 
later has produced a line of 
handwoven-leather furniture 
he has named Michael as an 
homage to his former mentor 
and employer. The forms are a 
synthesis of Jean-Michel Frank 
and Michael Taylor—simple, 
Cubist and contemporary. So 
far there are four pieces at the 
Bradbury Collection in Los 
Angeles, a lounge chair and 
ottoman and dining chairs with 
and without arms (all made in 
California), and they’re avail- 
able in mahogany, black or 
natural leather with bronze 

or chrome feet. “They’re for 


COURTESY LODESTAR 

















TO the RADE 


LEATHER-BOUND LOO 


GLENN DAIDONE 


The Michael lounge 
chair and ottoman of 
woven leather at the 

Bradbury Collection 


STONE SENSATION 


emeralds from Brazil,” says 

Lodestar owner Stewart 
Ritwo, “and in the 1960s they 
traveled to Italy and saw mosaics 
in the Medici palaces in Florence. 
When they went home, they 
began to experiment with using 


[= two uncles who exported 


semiprecious stones, which they 
cut on a lapidary wheel like gem- 
stones, and assembling them in 
the styles of Renaissance mo- 


Lodestar’s wave-design 
mosaic, above, and a 
Versailles pattern 
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saics.” In the 1980s, when Ritwo 
opened Lodestar, a Manhattan 
company making mosaic table- 
tops and floors favored by such 
designers as Samuel Botero 
and Kevin McNamara, the 
family technique closely resem- 
bled its Renaissance model of 





GLENN DAIDONE 





making mosaics from semi- 
precious stones that are mined 
rather than from large chunks of 
stone that are quarried. Recently 
Ritwo added 54 new stones in 
different colors to his palette. 
He will produce a designer’s 
own pattern (he and Botero 
developed a wave motif) or 
adapt one of his many existing 
designs, which range from floral 
or geometric images to patterns 
inspired by his trips to Ver- 
sailles and other historic sites. 
Lodestar, 231 E. 58th St., New 
York, NY 10022; 212/755-1818. 


people with slate floors and 
white walls who want some- 
thing contemporary without 
going to black lacquer, and they 
could just as easily work in a 
house in the mountains as in a 
paneled library,” says Buchner. 
“T tried to hit as many uses as 
possible.” Bradbury Collection, 
8687 Melrose Ave., Los Ange- 
les, CA 90069; 310/657-3940. 


FINE FINISH — 


smundo Echevarria does 

decorative painting on all ~ 
kinds of furniture, lamps and 
canvas wall panels. Once he was 
asked to paint a child’s tepee 
with Native American designs. 
He’s also an expert in finishes 
(below). For David Easton he 
created faux-ivory bases for 
vintage ivory pagodas, and for 
Michael Christiano he put a 
verdigris finish on a wood pic- 
nic table. Osmundo Echevarria, 
130 W. 29th St., New York, NY 
10001; 212/868-3029. 


continued on page 27 
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Of course it's quieter than ordinary dishwashers. Of course it cleans dishes 
without you washing them first. But that’s just the beginning. The DishDrawer from 


Mir 7 


Fisher & Paykel. So flexible, you can use a single drawer on each side of the sink, 
or a double drawer to replace those old box-style dishwashers. Two independent 
wash drawers—just think of the possibilities. Wwe already have. So callus or visit 


a Fisher & Paykel dealer to see our complete line of innovative appliances. 
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MOLDINGS 
ve ‘ . ) 
MASTER 
hey're absolutely fan 
tastic——very hands-on,” 
Geoftlrey Bradfield says 
about Hyde Park Mouldings, 
“The company recently made 
all the moldings and columns 
fora house | designed in Palm 
Beach.” Hyde Park moved trom 
england to New York in 1987, 
bringing thousands of molds, 
some dating back 200 years, 
which were augmented by the 
recent purchase of a large col 
lection of ornaments that had 
been made by a Baltimore firm 
before it went out of business in 
the 1830s, Hyde Park’s catalogue 
includes such categories as cove, 


crown and panel moldings, chair 


oot cme. 
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| “On 


rails, pilasters, hing cotters 
(top), decorative panels (above) 
medallions and niches. “Every 
thing Hyde Park does is cast in 
high-grade plaster,” explains 
marketing director Adrian 
“which means a high 
degree of detail.” Hyde Park 
Mouldings, 979 Third Ave,, 


10022; 212/755-4523. 
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FRENCH REPROS 


ost members of the top 

New York design corps 
have discovered one of the newer 
showrooms in the Design Center 
Building at 200 Lexington Ave 
nue—Coéte France, a French 
family firm with an 1885 prove 
nance that makes reproduction 
I? th- to L9th-century furniture, 
Bunny Williams, Mario Buatta 
and Susan Zises Green have 
chosen trom painted Louis XV 
style chests with gilt hardware, 

ryéres, a painted chair with a 

deli 
middle ot the back and a Louis 
XV 1-style secretarvedesk, Archi 
“We 


bought a dining room butfet 


ite foliage design in the 


tect Ted Porter says, 
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IN NEW YORK 


for clients who have a country 
house and love traditional Pro 
vengal furniture. It’s hard to find 
antique painted furniture, and 
Cote France pertectly repre 
sents the period.” The hot news, 
however, is the most recent 
item to come in—a wood fold 
ing chair with Louis NV L-style 
molding and a cane back and 
seat. It is displayed in walnut, 
but it can be made in any finish 
or painted, Cote France, 200 
Lexington Ave., New York, NY 
LOOL6; 212/684-0707 


At Cote France in 
New York, a Louis 
AVI -style chair, right 








‘ ary x 
COVE TING 
X 
KILIMS 
( Nhristopher Sharp, who had | 
4been living on Malta and 
selling rugs, noticed on his return | 
was a gap 
in the market for contemporary 


to London that there 


rugs. “When the U.S, embargoed 
imports of Persian carpets from 
Iran, good modern rugs started to | 
be made,” says Sharp, “I wanted 

to do the same in England.” He | 
opened The Rug Company : 
just off King’s Road in 1996, and 
he recently launched a second, 
larger showroom where he offers | 
vegetable-dyed kilims and anew | 
line of Nepalese rugs alongside | 
classic Aubussons, Zieglers and | 
Caucasians, Sharp has a long list + 
of designer clients, including 
The Rug 
Company, 103 Lots Rd,, I London » } 
SW 10 ORN, 44 171-352-0012; 
124 Holland Park Ave., London 
WI11 4UE, 44-171-792-3245. 0 


Emily Vodhunter, 


A vegetable-dyed 
kilim at The Rug 
Company in London 
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